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Tut; discovery of a work of Miltoii, unknown to his 
own times, is an important event in literary history. 
The consideration, that we of this age are the lirst read- 
ers of this Treatise, naturally heightens our intensst in 
it ; for Ave seem in this way to lu* hrought nearer to the 
author, and to sustain the same ladation which his co- 
tomporaries boia; to his writings. * T he work opens 
Avith a salutation, Avhich, from any other man, miglit be 
chargeable with inllation ; but aa IucIi avc feel to be the 
natural and appropriate; expression of tin; spirit of JMil- 
lon. EndoAA'ed Avith gifts of the soul, Avhich leave been 
imparted to fcAv of our race, and conscious of having 
consecrated them tl^);;)¥gh life to God and mankind, he 
roSc Avithout effort oK affectation to the style cGaii- 
Apostle. — ‘.John Mii.to\, to ali. the CnnncHES ok 
CimJS'P, AND TO ALE AVIIO IMlOt'ESS I'llE GlIltlSTJ.VN 

Tj'' ^ 

r AtTit Timononoi'T the wokeu, ri'. veE, axo tue ih;- 



COGNU'iSN OF THE TRUTH, ETERNAL SALVATION 
God the Father, and in <buR Lord Jesus CiiRJS f.’ 
Our cars are the first to licar this benediction, and 
it seems not so much to be borne to us from a dis- 
tant age, as to come immediately from the sainted 
s])irit, by which it was indited. 

Without meaning to disparage the ‘Treatise on 
Cliristian Doctrine,’ we may say that it owes very much 
of the attention, which it has excited, to the fame of its 
author. We value it chiefly as showing us the mind 
of Milton on that subject, which, above all others, pres- 
ses upon men of thought and sensibility. We want to 
know in what conclusions such a man rested alter a 
life of extensive and profound research, of magnanimous 
eflbrts for freedom and his country, and of communion 
tvith the most gifted minds of his own and former times. 
T'lie book derives its chief interest fromjts author, and 
accordingly there seems to bo a proprii'ty in introducing 
our I'emarks uj)on it with some notice of the (diaracter 
of Milton. We an; not sure that we could have ab- 
stained from this subject, even if we had not been able 
to r)(fer so good an apology i’or attempting it. The in- 
(ellecturij and moral (pialities of a great man are attrac- 
tions not easily withstood, and we can hardly serve 
others or ourselves more, than by recalling to him, the 
attmition which is scattered among inferior to[)ics. 

In speaking of the ihtdlcctwd (pialiUcs of JMilton, 
we may begin with observing, that the very sj)lendor of 
his poetic fame has t(mded to obsAire or conceal the 
extent of his mind, and the vari^iy of its energies and 
attainments. To many he sediAs only a jmet, when in 
truth he was a jn-ofound scholar, a man of vast compass 
•iliouglit; imbued thoroughly with all ancient and mod- 



Iparniiig, and able i> iTluister, to mould, to iuiprci^- 
ii ife with his own intell.-eru.-il i^ower, his great and a'u- 
lious h^uisitioiis. He had’ not learned the superlicial 
doctrine of a later daj, that poetry flourislu3s most in 
an uncultivated soil, and that imagination shapes its 
brightest visions from the mists of a superstitious age ; 
and he had no dread of accumulating knowledge, lest it 
should ojipress and smother'his genius. He was con- 
scious of that h'ithin him, which could quicken all 
knowledge, and wield it with ease and might; which 
could give freshness to old truths and harmony to dis- 
cordant thoughts; which could bind together, by living 
ties and mysterious affinities, the' most remote disein - 
eries, and rear fabrics of glory and beauty frinn the rude 
materials, which other minds had collected. Milton had 
tliat universality which marks the highest order of inted- 
■ibet. Though accustomed almost from infancy to drink 
* at the fountains of classical 4it^itur9| 1|^ had nothing 
of the pedantry and fastidiousness* ^vliich disdain all 
other draughts.. His healthy mind delighted in genius, 
«)n Avhatever soil, or in whatever age, it burst forth and 
poured out its fulness. He -understood too A\ell the 
rights, and dignity, and pride of ai'carive imagination, 
to lay on it llu; hnvs of the (IreelOor Homan school. 
Parnassus was not to hkii the only holy^^-ound of ge- 
nius. ife felt that poetry tVas as a universal fucsenci^ 
Great minds were everywhere his kindred. He felt 
the enchantment of Oriental liftion, surrend(;red him- 
self to ^he strange creations of ‘ Araby tJie Hlest,’ and 
delighted still more/ iiij the romantic spirit of clfn alry, 
aiid in the tales of AVmdor in w'hich it was embodied. 
Accordingly his poetry minds us of the ocean, which 
adds to its own boundlessness contributions from all 
'regions under heaven. Nor was it only in ihtrdcf^ 



nieiit of imagjuution, tliat'jSis acquisitions wei*,' 

Ho travelled over the v heitl of knowledge, .-i ru 
as it had then been exploroQ. xlis various philcio:; • 
attainments were used to put him in possession of the 
wisdom stored in all countries, whore the intellect had 
been cultivated. The natural philosophy, metaphysics, 
ethics, history, theology, and political science of his 
own anti i'ormer times, were familiar to him. Never 
was there a more unconfined mind, and we would cite 
Milton as a practical example of the benefits of that 
universal culture of intellect, which forms one distinc- 
tion of our times, but whicli some dread as unfriendly 
to original thought. 'Let such remember, that mind is. 
in its own nature diffusive. Its object is the universe, 
tvhich is strictly one, or bound together by infinite con- 
nf?xions and correspondences ; and accordingly its natu- 
ral progress is from one to another field of thought ; and- 
wherever orj^niJ po\^i> creative genius exists, the 
mind, far from beiilg distracted or oppressed by the va- 
riety ol' its acquisitions, will see more and more common 
bearings and hiddmi and beautiful analogies in all the 
objects of knowledge, will see mutual light shed from 
truth tq Irutli, and tiill compel, as with a kingly power, 
whate\ er it uudersiands, to yield some tribute of jiroof, 
or illustrationi^or splendor, to .whatever tonic it tvould 
«nfoId. 

Milton’s fame rests chic/ly on his poetry, and to this 
we naiurally give our nrst attention. J3y those who 
are accustoiped to sjieak of poetry as light reading, Mil- 
ton’s eminbitre in this sphere may Iij^i conskhsred only as 
givdng hi^ a high rank among tlj- Contributors to public 
’amusem^llf; Not so thoughjf*Milton. Of all God’s 
gifts of intbHbct, he estecmc^d political genius the mo§t 
tnutfce; iw*nt. n e esti'cmed it in himself as a kind of* 
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inspiration, and wrote t "vsfOfks tvitli something 

of the conscious dignity of :.i We agree with 

Milton in his estimate of }X). v. I^ '^oems to us the 
divinest of all arts ; for it is tlnj hrQ^hing or expression 
of that principle or sentiment, Which is deepest and sub- 
limest in human nature; wc mean, ihat thirst or 
aspiration, to which no mind is^^•!oj‘; .< ^ranger, for 
something purer and lovelier, someti. Mg rii)« powerful, 
lofty, and thrilling than ordinary and cal iif^i|irords. 
No doctrine is more common among than 

that of man’s immortality ; but it is not ‘io generally 
understood, that the germs or principles of his whole 
future being are noto wrajiped up iif his soul, as the rudi- 
ments of the future plant in the seed. As a necessary 
result of this constitution, the soul, possessed and moved 
by these mighty though infant energies, is perpetually 
.^^•ctching beyond what is present and visible, struggling 
nigainst the bounds of its earthly prison-house, and 
seeking relief and joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal 
being. This view of our nature, which has never been 
fully developed, and which goes farther towards explain- 
ing the contradictions of human life than all others, car- 
ries us to the Very foundation and sources of poetry, 
lie who cannot interpret by his o*.vn consciousness 
what Ave now have said, wants the trtie key to tvorks 
of genius, lie has not pcnclrated those sacred recesses 
of the soul, where poetry is born and nourished, and 
iniialos immortal vigor, and Aving:? herself for her heaven- 
Avard flight. In an intellectual nature, framed for pro- 
gress and for higher mcHlos of b(dng, there must be 
creative energies, pbw.^!rs of original and over groAA'ing 
thought; and poetry is t/is form in which these energies 
arp chiefly manifested. It is the glorious prerogative 
of this art, that it ‘ makes all things new ’ lor 



cation of a divine i)ist.i}i^^<t|^^dced finds its elements 
in w hat it actually sees ancy^periences, in the worlds 
of matter aiid mind ; bik .^TOmbincs and Wends these 
into new forms and according td new affinities ; breaks 
dow n, if w e may so say, the distinctions and bounds of 
nature; imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, 
and (miotion, and invests the mind with the powers and 
splendors ol the outward creation ; describes the sur- 
rounding universe in the colors which the passions throw 
over it, and depkts the soul in those modes of repose 
or agitation, of tenderness or sublime emotion, which 
manifest its thirst for a more powerful and joyful exist- 
ence. To a man of 'a literal and prosaic character, the 
mind may s(?em lawhjss in these workings ; but it ob-: 
sen es higher laws than it transgresses, the laws of the 
immortal intellect ; it is trying and developing its best 
faculties ; and in the objects which it describes, or in, 
the emotions which it awakens, anticipates those states' 
of progressive power, splendor, beauty, and happiness, 
for w'liich it W'as created. 

Wo accordingly believe that poetry, far from injur- 
ing society, is one of the great instruments of its refine- 
ment and (!xaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary 
life, gives it a respite from depressing cares, and awak- 
ens the consciousness of its affinity with what is pure 
and noble. In its legitimate and highest efforts, it has 
the same tendency and aim with Christianity ; that is, 
to spiritualize our nature. True, poetry has been made 
the instrument of vice, the pander of bad passions ; but 
when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and parts 
with much of its power; and evcn'when poetry is en- 
slaved to licentiousness or jaisanthropy, she cannot 
wholly forget her true vocation. Strains of pure feel- 
iii£i, „k4;a.hps of tenderness, images of innocent happi- 



ness, sympathies with suffering virtue, bursts of sccru 
or indignation at the hollowness of the world, passages 
true to our moral nature, often escape in an iinmorai 
work, and show us how hard it is for a gifted spirit to 
divorce itself wholly from what is good. Poetry has a 
natural alliance with our best affections. It deliglits iii 
the beauty and sublimity of the outward creation iuid 
of the soul. It indeed portrays, with terrible energy, 
the excesses of the passions ; but they are passions 
which show a mighty nature, which are full of po’.' er, 
which command awe, and excite a deep though sl^rxl- 
dering sympathy. Its great tendency and purpose in, 
to carry the mind beyond and above the beaten, dii. vy. 
weary walks of ordinary life ; to lift it into a purer e ’e- 
ment ; and to breathe into it more profound and gr>;3- 
rous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of n a ■ . 
)rings back the freshness of early feeling, revives 'iie 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the r.- 
thusiasm u hich warnnxl the spring-time of our be ■ 
rellnes youthful love, strengthens our intere^st in hr n 'i 
nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest and lof, u . t 
jcelings, spreads our sympathies over all classes oi -o- 
(•iety, knits us by new ties with universal being, ] 
through the brightness of its prophetic visions. In rs 
faith to lay hold on the future life. 

^V'e arc aware, that it is objected to poetry, thac it 
gives wrojig views and excites fiilse expectations of b'c; 
peojjles the mind with shadows and illusions, and bu’ J; 
up imagination on the mins of wisdom. That thei f: 
a wisdom, against which poetry wars, the wisdom i 1 
the senses, which makes physical comfort and gratiii: a . 
tion the supnunc good, and wealth the chief interest ot 
^life, we do not deny; nor do we deem it the least sc r 
vice which poetrv renders t(» mankind, that iT7c3T^ms‘ 



them from the thraldom of this earthborn prudence. 
But, passing over this topic* we would observe, that the 
complaint against poetry as abounding in illusion and 
deception, is in the maih groundless. In .many poems 
there is more of trutli than in many histories and philo- 
sophic theories. The fictions of genius are often tlie 
vehicles of the subliinest verities, and its flashes often 
open new regions of thought, and throw new light on 
the mysteries of our being. In poetry, when the letter 
is falsehood, the spirit is often profoimdest wisdom. 
And if truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions of the 
poet, much more may it be expected in his delineations 
of life ; for the present life, which is the first stage of 
the immortal mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, 
and it is the high office of the bard to detect this divine 
element among the grosser labors and pleasures of our 
earthly being. The present life is not wholly prosaic,* 
precise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye, it abounds 
in the poetic. Tire affections vvhich spread beyond 
ourselves and stretch far into futurity ; the workings of 
mighty passions, which seem to arm the soul with an 
almost superhuman energy ; the innocent and irrepressi- 
ble joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoyancy, and daz- 
zling hopes of youth ; the throbbings of the heart, when 
it first wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness too vast 
for earth ; woinan, with her beauty, and grace, and gen- 
tleness, and fidness of feeling, and depth of affection, 
and blushes of purity, and the tones and looks wdiich 
only a mother’s lieart caii inspire; — these are all poeti- 
cal. It is not true that the ])oet paints a life which 
.does not exist. He only' extracts and concentrates, as 
it were, life’s ethereal essence, arrests and condenses its 
volatile fragrance, brings together its scattered beauties, 
*n»nd '"Ijrorongs its more refined but evanescent joys. 



And in this he does Avell ; for it is go^td to feel that life 
is not whoily usurped by cares for subsistence, and phy- 
sical gratifications, but admits, in measures 'which may 
be indefinitely enlarged, sentinaents and delights worthy 
of a higher being. This power of poetry to refine our 
views of life and happiness, is more and more needed 
as society advances. It is needed to withstand the en- 
croachments of heartless and artificial manners, which 
make civilisation so tame and uninteresting. It is need- 
ed to counteract the tendency of physical science, which 
being now sought, not, as formerly, for intellectual grati- 
fication, but for multiplying bodily comforts, requires 
a new developement of imagination, taste, and poetry, to 
preserve men from sinking into an earthly, material, 
Epicurean life. — Our remarks in vindication of ])oetry 
have extended beyond our original design. They have 
-had a higher aim than to assert the dignity of Milton 
as a poet, and that is, to endear and recommend this 
divine art to all who reverence and would cultivate and 
refine their nature. 

In delineating Milton’s character as a poet, we are 
saved the necessity of looking far for its distinguishing 
attributes. His name is rdmost identified with sublimi- 
ty. He is in truth the sublimest of men. lie rises, 
not by effort or discipline, but by a native tendency and 
a godlike instinct, to the contemplation of objects of 
grandeur and awfulness. He always moves with a 
conscious energy. There is no subject so vast or ter- 
rific, as to repel or intimidate him. The overpowering 
grandeur of a theme kindles and attracts him. He en- 
ters on the description of tlie infernal regions with a 
fearless tread, as if he felt within himself a power to 
/erect the ju'ison-house of fallen spirits, to encir^Kr^ihem 



with flames arid horrors worthy of their crimes, to call 
forth from them shouts which should ‘ tear hell’s con- 
cave,’ and to embody in their Chief an Archangel’s 
('liergies, and. a Demofl^s pride and hate. Even the 
stui’.'iidous conception of. Satan seems never to oppress 
his faculties. This character of power runs through all 
Bfiifeii s works. His descriptions of nature show a 
irce ..i.i bold hand. He has no need of the minute, 
gr. j.-iiic skill, w'hich wc prize in Cowper or Crabbe. 
Vv':!h a few strong or delicate touches, ho impresses, as 
h; v^ erc, his own mind on the .scenes which he would 
dcsc.ribi;, and kindles the imagination of the gifted 
.'.vi ler to clothe them with the same radiant hues un- 
• cr w hich they appeared to his owoi. 

riiis attribute of power is universally felt to charac- 
k'vize Milton. His sublimity is in every man’s mouth. 

?•; it felt that his poetry breathes a sensibility and ten-'" 
d u: ess hardly surpassed by its sublimity.'’ We appre- 
l;f : 1 that the grandeur of Milton’s mind has thrown 
:.o . i; shade over his milder beauties ; and this it has 
not only by being more striking and imposing, 
by the tendency of vast mental energy to give a 
' (;, i iii calmness to the expression of tenderness and 
!• up feeling. A great mind is the master of its own 
e u'i isiasm, and does not often break out into those tu- 
iTu ' which pass Avith nsany for the signs of profound 
OuK lion. Its sensibility, though more intense and en- 
dcci. g, is more self-possessed, and less perturbed than 
that of other men, and is therefore less observed and 
fcli, except by those who understand, through their o\vn 
rcfi: eiousness, the Avorkings and utterance of genuine 
fc( i ng. We might fpiotc pages in illustration of the 
qualities here ascribed to Milton. Turn to Comus, one 
of hSHicst productions. What sensibility breathes v 



in the descriptions , of the benighted Ladj’s singing, by 
Comus and the Spirit ! 

‘ Comus . — Can any mortaf ixiixturc of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast', 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence: 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness tUl it smiled ! I have ofl heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 

Who, as they 3 ung.,, would take tlie prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept, 

And chid her harlcing 'waves into attention, 

And fell Cliaryhdis murmured soft applause: 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense, 

And in sweet madness robbed it of itself j. 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till how.’ I/f?u?s^244 — ^264. 

— At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silj^ncc 

Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear. 

And took ill strains that miglu create a sou} 

Under llic ribs of death.’ Lines 555 — 563. 

In illustration of Milton’s tenderness, we will open 
almost at a venture. 

' Now Morn, her rosy steps in th’ eastern clitnc 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl, 

When Adam waked, so customed, for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred. 
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And temperate vapors bland, which th^ only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 

Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
. Of birds on every bough ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwakened Eve 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek, 

As through unquiet rest : H© on his side 
Leaning half raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamoured, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 

Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 

Her hand soft touching, whispered thus. Awake, 

My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 

Heaven’s last best gift, rny ever new delight. 

Awake! the morning shines, and tlie fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove. 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 

How nature paints her colors, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet.’ 

Par. Losty B. V. lines 1 — 25. 

‘ So cheered he his fair spouse, and she was cheered, 

But s’lently a gentle tear let fall 

From either eye, and wiped them with her hair ; 

Two other precious drops that ready stood, 

Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
^ Kissed, as the* gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that feared to have oflended.’ 

Par. Lost, B. V. lines 129 — 135. 

From this* very imperfect view of tlic qualities of 
Milton’s poetry, we hasten to Jiis great work, ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ perhaps the noblest monument of human genius. 
The two first books, by universal consentystand pre- 
eminent in sublimity. Hell and hell’s king have a ter- 
rible harmony, and dilate into new grandeur and awful- 
ncss, the longer we contemplate them. Prom one ele- 
men*f=|^id and liquid fire,’ the poet has framed a 



world of horror and suffering, such as imagination had 
never traversed. But fiercer flames than those which 
encompass Satan, ^rn in his own soul. Bevenge, ex- 
asperated pride, consuming wrath, ambition, tliough fal- 
len, yet unconquered by the thunders of the Omnipotent, 
and gr?isping still at the empire of the universe, — these 
form a picture more sublime and terrible than hell. 
Hell yields to the spirit which it imprisons. The inten- 
sity of its fires reveals the intenser passions and more 
vehement will of Satan; and the ruined archangel gath- 
ers into himself the sublimity of the scene which sur- 
rounds him. This forms the tremendous interest of 
these wonderful books. We see mind triumphant over 
the most terrible powers of nature. We see unuttera- 
ble agony subdued by energy of soul. We have not 
indeed in Satan those bursts of passion, which rive the 
sIlUl, as well as shatter the outward frame of Lear. 
But wc have a depth of passion which only an arch- 
angel could manifest. The all-enduring, all-defying 
pride of Satan, assuming so majestically hell’s burning 
throne, ;md coveting the diadem which ^scorches his 
tiiunder-blasted brorv, is a creation requiring in its au- 
thor almost the spiritual energy with which he invests 
the fallen seraph. Some have doubted whether the 
moral efi'ect of such delineations of the storms and ter- 
rible workings of the soul is good; whether the interest 
felt in a spirit so transcendently evil as Satan, favors 
our sympathies with virtue. Bi?t our interest fastens, 
in this and like cases, on what is not evil. We gaze 
on Satan with an awf? not unmixed with mysterious 
pleasure, as on a miraculous manifestation of the power 
of mind. What chains us, as with a resistless spell, in 
silfch a character, is spiritual might made visible by the 
racking pains which it overpowers. There 
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thing kindling and-eonQWjngV the consciousnesiiy how- 
ever awakened, of the energy which resides in mind ; 
and many a virtuous ma^ has borrowed new strength 
from the force, constancy, aitd dauntless courage of evil 
agents. 

Milton’s description of Satan attests in various ways 
the power of his genius. Critics have often observed, 
that the great dilliculty of his work v/as to reconcile 
the spiritual properties of his supernatural beings with 
the human modes of existence which he is obliged to 
ascribe to them. The difficulty is too great for any 
genius wholly to overcome, and we must acknowledge 
that our enthusiasm is in some parts of the poem check- 
ed by a feeling of incongruity between the spiritual 
agent, and his sphere and mode of agency. But we 
are visited with no such chilling doubts and misgivings 
in the description of Satan in hell. Imagination has 
here achieved its highest triumph, in imparting a char- 
acter of reality and truth to its most daring creations. 
That world of liorrors, though material, is yet so re- 
mote front our ordinary natures, that a spiritual being, 
exiled from heaven, linds there an appropriate home. 
There- is, too, an indefmitenoss in the description of 
Satan’s person, which excites without shocking the im- 
agination, and aids us to reconcile in our conception of 
him, a human form with his sni)erhurnan attributes. To 
the production of this effect, much depends on the first 
impression given by tlic po('t ; for this is apt to follotv 
us through the whole work ; and here we think Milton 
eminently successful. The first glimpse of Satan is 
given us in the following lines, whi(;h, whilst too in- 
definite to provoke, and too sublime to allow, the scru- 
tiny of the reason, fill the imagination of the rcadey 
witUjw^orim which can hardly be effaced. 
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y}. Ttos;Satatf> 

,.W^ hSiW uplift abavo thu wave, ^tl 
That sparklin^^lazcd^ liis.dilier parts besides 
Prone on tlie no^d, extefideW Idihg and largo, 

Lay4ftoatij|g mdiy lie r^pd.’ ' 

, Par.' Xjosty B. I, lines 192— : 196. 

4?; f PortWwftli dpr^ht he rears froj&a pool 

H^s mighty Staturb' ; on each hand thO flames. 

Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and rolled 
In billows, leave i’ th’ midst a horrid vain.’ 

Lines ^22) — 224. 

Wp have mol'd which we would gladly say of the 
delmeatioii of Satan ; especially of the glimpses which 
are Aow arid then given of his deep anguish/hiid des- 
.touclies of better feelings Which arc 
^ilfully thrown into the dark picture, both suited and 
desigiied to blend with our admiration, dread, and 
•abhorrence, a measure of that sympathy and interest, 
with which every living, thinking being ought to be 
regarded, and without which all other feelings t&nd to 
sin and pain^: But there is jinother top\p ^^hick \ye 
cannot leave untouched^ From hell wc to Paradise, 
a region as lovely as hell is terrible, and tvhich to those 
who dp not know the uuiYersality of true genius, will 
ap])ear doubly WcmddWul, when considered as tHfe crea- 
tion of the same mind, which had painted, tlie infernal 
world. ^ 

Paradise mid its inhabitants gire m^wee t aacortlaiice, 
and together form a scene of tranqhi|it)liss, wMcfif calms 
, and soothqs, wliilst it dt'bglits the imagination. ^ Adam 
and Eve, just moulded by the hand, and (iUiekciied liy 
the breath of God, re%ct in tljeir countenances 
forms, as vVell as minds,' the intelligence, benignity, 
and happiness of tkoif Authpr. Their now existence 
has the frCslmess and t^PMrefulnoss of the dev/VVuorh- 
3 



ing. Their s6ttls,.Jttnpte» 

cent jt^ in the youthful creation, which ^reads ^d 
smites ardhnd them. Th% mutual love is deep, for it 
is the love of young, unworn, unp?diatjsted^|i6®t^> which 
meet in each other the only hufoan objects on worn to 
pour forth their fulness of alFectionf and is 

serene, for it is the love of happy b^ugs, who kuQW jiot 
suffering even by name, whose innocence excludes hbt 
only the tmnultscbut the thought of Jealousy and ^ame, 
w'ho, ‘ imparadised in one another’s arms,’ scarce 
dream of futurity,* so blessed is their present being. 
We will not say that we envy our first parents ; for we 
feel tluit there may bo higher happiness than tliehfs, a 
happiness won through struggle with iny^ard and oiitrj, 
ward, foes, %c happiness of power and moral victory, 
the happiness of disinterested sacrifices and wide-spread .,, 
love, , the happiness of boundless hope, and of ‘ tlioughts* 
which wander through eternity.’ Still there are times, 
whhn< the spirit, oppressed with pain, worn with toil, 
tired of Ipinult, sick at the sight of guilt,, wounded in 
its love, in its hope, and trenibling in its faith, 

almost longs for th# ‘ wings of a dove, that it might fly 
‘away ’ and take refuge amidst the ‘ shady bowers,’ the 
‘ vernail® airs,’ tho ‘ roses without thorns,’ the quiet, the 
beauty, thel loveliness of Eden. It is the contrast of 
thp deep peace ofJ’aradisc wdth the storms of life, which 
gives to the fourth and fifth, books. of this i)Oem a charm 
so irreMstjble, that:j|pt a few would sooner relinquish the 
two first books, wiitij.*^ their sublimity, than part with 
these, ft hits sonijetimes been said, that the English 
languifge has no good pastoral p^oetry. We would ask, 
in whqj ng«. of country has the pastoral reed breathed 
such sweet strains as are ^oriie to ps on ‘ the odorife- 
rous of genrte gales from Milton’s Paradise ? 



#e^l^we »dt to say 
onl^Hvoid W what, hjis befen^ustly celebrStedf^Ae har- 
mony of Milton’s yersihcat^..;>ilis numbers have the 
p^armr^f eipessweness. They vary vvith, and 
ans\yer*to th6 depthj op ten^ewiess, or sublimity of his 
' con<q(||^ions,-<and hold ^in^te alliatj^c with the soul, 
lak^^^ichael Angi^ll), in whose hands the marble was 
saiS to be flexible, he bends our language, which for- 
eigneis reproach with hardness^ 'into ’Whatever forms 
-the subject demands. All the treasures of sweet and 
solemn sound are' at his commandr Words, harsh and 
discpdant in the writings of less gifted men, flow 
■ thro^h his poetry in a full stream of harmoh|^. This 
ppWer over la^uage is not to be ascribed |o MilfSn’s 
inii^ical ear. ' It belongs to the soul; It is a gift or 
exercise of genius, Which has power to impress itself on 
whatever it touches, and finds or frames in sounds, 
motions, and material forms, correspondences and 
monies •with its own fervid thoughts ahd feelings. ' 

We close oiir remarks on Milton’s poetry ll^ith ob- 
sej ^ijlg , that it i^ characterized by spioui^ss. i^^Great 
a^|H|%us as are its tgerits, ^ does not discover all 
th^^aiiety of genius, whiph we ‘find in Sliafts^earc, ' 
whose imaginatibw revhlled equally in regions* pf hiirth, 
beauty, and terroifj now evoking spectres, now sporW^g 
with I'airiesy and now ‘ ascendin^,the higlfokt heaven of. 
invention.’ Milton was cast. oh, timesj. too sgjenmand 
eventfuL was ftsmed to take part <ii|J traftisactions too 
perilous, and had too perpetual Bi||^dF the mes^ce of 
high thoughts and motives, to indulge hlmi^lf in j|ght 
and gay creations, evcn had his gpnitfis beep more fle?^ 
ble and sportive. But Miltoij,’s poetry, thodglf ffeibit- 
ually serious, is alw'tys hepltiiful, and bright, and vigor- 
ous. It has no gtoofii. He took ^6 ^asuri& in flifaw-' 



2ft: ' 

itlg ^ark pictfllfes of life 

that tliece is ‘ a power in the s^^l to trahsni^tie caliailAty 
into'an occasion ai^ nutrij^nt Of morat power and tri* 
umphant* virtue. We find howj^ere in h|| wrifingi^that 
whining sensibility and e^aggetatlm of ni^id tfeehiig, 
which makes so mu6h of Ihodfth, poetry eff^jnii^ing. 
If he is not gay, fie is i^t sifirit-btokeh. , His 'L\0^gm 
proves, that he undei'stood thoroughly ' the brigiit tfed 
joyous aspects 0 nature ; and in his Penseroso, where 
he was toigpted to accumulate images of gloom, we 
learn that the saddest views whieh he tQok of creation, 
arc such as insjnre only pensive, musing or lofty^ con- 
tcniplation. 

From MtltqriV poetry, we turn to his prose. We 
rejoice that tfie.dusftjds bc^niag to be. wiped from his 
prose writings, aiid that the public -are now learning; 
what the iuitia.|ed liavo long kl) 0 ^n), that these contaili 
p^sages vhardfy. iriferior to his best poetry, and that’ 
they ar^ throughout marked with the same vigorous 
mind vybich gijve us Paradise Lost. /The attentiou to 
these works nas been discouraged by some object|bns, 
on tthidfi we shall bestow a -few remarks. 

Anfi^ first, it'is objected to his profo writings, that 
the style is’ diffieult and obscure, al)Ouhding in iiivolu- 
|ions, transpO,sitidns, find Latinisms ; that his protracted 
sentcnceg^exhaust and*’woary the mind, and tihO often 
yicld^t no bettei^iecompense tlian cojifixsed and indis- 
tihet |ior(*ilptions.i ; Ijfe mean not to deny that those 
chaises ht^lb s^me gratnds ; but they seem to us much 
e^ggerated ^ and when we consumer that* the difficul- 
ties .ftfdHilteirs style have almost f^scaled up- his prose 
jyritings, wo cannot but lament fastidiousness find 
^offei^acy of i^lop readers! W« know that sim])li- 



city^and^pei^icuity iftrsf important ^ua%ies o£ style; 
but ^(fte’re. alif^yastly npb^r a»d more important, ones ; 
such as energy and whncss^^hnd in these Milton is not 
surpassed.' T|,e best stj^le is not that which puts the 
reader most; and in ,^0 shortest time in posses- 
,‘Sion ^.a \^riter’s naked thou^ts ; but that which is the 
truesr^age of a great intellect,, winch conveys fully 
anit- carries farthest into other shuls the conceptions 
and feelings of a profound and lofty spi|it. To be uni- 
versally intelligible is hot the highest’ iperit. A great 
mind cannot, without injurious constraint, shrink itself* 
to the grasp of common passive readers. Its natural 
paoveiment is free, bold, and majes'tic, and it qught not 
' to be inquired part witli these attributes, that the mul- 
titude may keep pace With it. A full, mind' will natu- 
rally overflow in long sentences, anW;In tl^ moment of 
inspiration, when tliick -coming thWights and imag(;s 
(jrbwd upon, it, will often pour them forth in a splendid 
confusion, dazzling to common readers, lint l^dfihg to 
congenial spirits. There are writings which ^e clear 
through their shallowness. We must not.e^efet in the 
ocean* the transpaffenoy of the calm inland ftream^' For 
ourselves, W'e love what’ is called easy reading pei’haps 
too well, e.S])ecially in o\ir hours ’hf relaxation ; but wo 
lovtt too to have phr faculties,, tasked by magter spirit^. 
Wc delight in fbng sentences, in which, a great truth, 
nrstead-Of being brokpn up into*^iiumcrous periods, is 
spreatl out in its full proportions,* is .iiradiatod vn0i va- 
riety of iliustration and imagery, is^het fqrth splendid 
affluence of language, and flow^ like a fuH stream, 
with a majestic harm<^y \”hicli fills at onep the eaf*and 
the soul.' §uch sep||pnqcs arc wbrthy and noble t^am- 
fc^siliition^ of a groat and far looking mind, which grasps 
at once, vast fwlds th^\hought, just as:|he^ natmql cyiv** 



takes i# at a jpoment wide ptpspects of grandeur and 
beauty. We would not. have all 'Mbmpoi^ons 
of this character. . Let^ td^dahi provision be made for 
the common intellect. Let such writers aS Addison^ 
an honored name, ‘ bring down p{ialosopli|$.: fr dm heav- 
en to earth.’ But let inii|>ired: genius fulfil ;,^ts Jiigher# 
function of lifting -the. prep^d mind from oi^tn to 
heaven. Impose up<^ it no strict laws, for it is its own 
best law. .Let jit speak in its own language^_ in tones 
which suit its own ear. Let it not lay aside its natur- 
al port,* or dwarf itself that it may be comprehended 
by the surrounding multitude. If not understood and 
relished now, let it place a generous confidence in other"; 
ages, and utter oracles which futurity will expound. 
Wc arc led to these^ .remarks, hot merely for Milton’s 
jiistificatioDifbut' l^ause our times seem to demand 
them. Literature, We fear, is becoming too populajr. 
The whole‘s community is now turned into readers, aiid 
in this we hcamly rejoice; and we rejoice too that so 
much talent is employed in making knowledge accessi- 
ble to all. We hail tlie general diffusion of intelligence 
as the brightest feature of the present age. But good 
and -evil are never disyoined ; and one bad conseciuence; 
of the multitude of readers, is, that ihen of genius are 
too anxious to please the multitude, and prefer a [H’e- 
sent shout of populai-ity to that less fiiraultuous, but 
deeper, more *thril ling dote of the trump of Fame, which 
resounds and grows Clearer arid louder through all 
future ages* ' , 

We now come to a much more seriops objection to 
Milton’s prose writings, and that is, that they are dis- 
figur^ by party spirit, coarse invec^ye, add controver- 
sial asperity ; and here we are prepared to say, that thii^e 
Ire p^sages in ^ese works which eVhry admirer..of his 



character, must earnestiy desire to expunge. Milton’s 
allegiB viri^hce was ,m|t^fe'sted towards private and^ 
public foes. The first, luch Salmasius and Morus, 

' deserved no mercy. The^ poured out on his spotless 
character toi^ats of Ay, charging hiifi witli^the 
Wackest. vjce's of the hedrt and the foulest enormities 
of the life. It ought to' bO’ added^^diat the manners and 
spirit of Milton’s age justified a retaliation on such of- 
fenders, \yj^ich the more courteous, anck wo: will hope,* 
more Christian spirit of the present times will not toler- 
ate. Still we medn not to be his apologists. Milton, 
raised .as he was above his age, and fortified with the 
consciousness of high virtue, ought to have been, both to 
his owfi aud future tiinc«, an example of christiaif equa- 
nimity; In regard to the,pul)lic enem|ps-w]|om he assail- 
ed, we mean the despots in churcl^Jl^d.sJfei^, and the 
corrupt institutions which had Stirred up a civil war, the 
general strain of his writings, though strong and stern, 
must exalt him, notwithstanding his occaAnal violence, 
among the friends of civil and religious liberty.- That 
liberty was in peril. Great evils Avere struggling for per- 
petuity, and could only be broken down by great power. 
Milton felt that interests of infinite moment were at 
smki; ; and who vvill blame him for binding himself to 
them with the w'holc energy of his great mind, and for-, 
defendinji them with fervor and vehemence.^ We must 
not mistake Christian benevolence,” as if it had but one 
voice, that of soft entreaty. It chn speak in piercing 
and awful tpnes. There is constantly gOing%n in our 
world a conflict between good and evil. The cause of 
human nature has always to wrpstle with foes. All 
improvement is a vic|ory won by struggles.' It is espe- 
cially true of those g^enit periods vi hich have been dis- 
tinguished by revolutions In govermnent and religion. 
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and from which we date the most rapid movements of 
the human mind, that they ifhve been signalized by'coii- 
flict. Thus Christianity convulsed tlie World and grew 
lip amidst storms; and the Reformation of Luther Was 
a signal to universal war ; Liberty iSts both worlds 
has encountered oppositibh, over which she has triumph^ 
ed only through hel||pwn immortal energies. At such 
periods, inen^ gifted with great power of thought and 
loftiness of sentiment, are espeeially siinimoiied to the 
conflict with evil. They hear, as it were, in their own 
magnanimity and generous aspirations, the voice of a 
divinity ; and thus commissioned, and burning witl) a 
passionate devotion to truth and freedom, - they must 
aiid will speak Avith an indignant energy, mul they.ought 
not to be mcasftred by the standard of ordinary minds 
in ordinary tlmes«r':v; Men of natural softness and timidi- 
ty, of a sincere, but effeminate virtue, will be apt to 
look'on these bolder, hardier spirits, as violent, perturb- 
<!d, and uncharitable ; and the chJirge will not be whol- 
ly groundless. But that deep feeling of evils, which is 
necessary to elfeetual conflict with, them, and which 
marks God’s most j)oworful niessongers to nnuikind, 
caiinot breathe itself in soft and lender accents. The 
deeply moved soul will sj)eak strongly, and oyght to 
speak so as to move and shake nations. 

Wo have oflered these remarks as strongly apjdicable 
to Milfon. lie rijvcrcncetl and loved Jiuman nature, 
and attached himsell' to its great iutercsts ivith a-flu-vor 
of whieli only such a mind was eapal)le. He lived in 
one of those solemn periods \\ hich determine the cha- 
racter of ages to come. His spiritw'as stirred to its 
very centre by the presence of danger. He TivcmI in the 
midst of the batth;. That the ^rdor of his spirit soihe- 
tiinas/ passed the bounds of .^wisdom -and clnu-ity, and 
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pour^id forth uiuvarraatabJe invective, wo see and .la- 
ment But the purity ah'^ loftiness of his mind break 
forth amidst his bitterest invectives. We see a noble 
nafure still. We see that no feigned love of truth and 
, freedom was a covering for selfishness’ and malignity. 
He did indeed love and, ajsi^’’e uncorrupted religion, and 
intellectual liberty, and let his name he enrolled among 
their truest champions. Milton has told us, in his own 
noble style, that he entered on his principal controversy 
with episcopacy, , reluctantly and only through a deep 
conviction of duty. The introduction to the second book 
of his ‘ Reason of Church Government,’ shows us the 
workings hf his niiiid on this subject,- and is his best 
vindication from the charge we are now repelling. He 
says— ; V. 

-is 

‘ Surely fo every good and peaceable it must in nature 

neetis be a hateful thing, to be the displeaser and inorester of thou- 
i<ands; much licUer would it like him, doubtless, to be the messen- 
g(ir of gladness aiiid contentment, which is his chief intended busi- 
ness to all mankind, but that they resist ' and oppose t^eir own true 
ha[)})iiiess. But when God commands to take the trumpet, and 
blo .v a dolorous or a j'arring blast, It lies not in man’s will what he 
sliall say, or what he slinll conceal. This I foresee, that should 
tlie church be brought under heavy oppression, and God hnve 
given me ability the ivliile to reason against that man that should be 
the author of so foul a deed, or . should she, by blessing from above 
on tl]<^ industry and courage of faithful men, cluingc this her dis- 
tracted estate into better days, without the least furfherance or con- 
tribution of those few talents which God .-^tthat present had lent me ; 
I. forese.o what stories f should hear within myself, all my life alter, 
of discourage and reproach. “ Timorous and ungrateful, the 
church of God is new again at the loot of her insulting enemies, 
and thou bewailest ; what mailers it for thee or thy bewailing? 
When time was, thou couldst not find 'a syllable of all that thou 
hast read or studied, to utter in her beTialf. Yet ease and leisure 
wa^ given thee for thy rriared thoughls, out of the sweat of other 
men. Thou hadst the diligence, the parts, the language of a man, 
if a vain subject wore to be atoned or beautified ; hut wh6» the 
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cause of God and his churcli was to be pleaded, for which purpose 
tliat tongue was given thee vyhich thou hast, God listened if he 
could hear* thy voice amo^ his zealous servants, but thou wert 
dumb as a beast ; from henceforward be that which thine own brut- 
ish silence hath made thee,” * ** But now by this {ittlc diligence, 
mark what a privilege I have gained with good men and saints, to 
claim my right of lame^ing the tribulations of the church, if she 
should siiifer, when others that have ventured nothing for her sake, 
have not the honor to be admitted mourners. But, if she lift up her 
drooping head and prosper, among those that baye something more 
than wished her welfare, I have my charter and freehold of rejoic- 
ing to me and my heirs. 

‘ Concerning therefore tliis wayward subject against prclaty, the 
touching whereof is so djstasteful and disquietous to a number of 
men, as by what hath been said I may deserve of charitable readers 
to be credited, that neither envy nor gall hath entered me upon this 
controversy, but the enforcement of conscience only, and a preven- 
tive fear lest the omitting of this duty should be against me, when I 
would store up to myself the good provision of peaceful hours.’ 

% Vol. I. pp. 139 — 41.* 

He tlion goes on to speak of his consciousness of 
[)()sscssing great poetical powers, which he was most 
anxious to cultivate. Of these he speaks thus maguifi- 
ceiitly 

^ These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired 
gift of God rarely bestowed, but yet to somo, though most abuse, 
in every nation ; and are of power, — to inbreed and cherish in a 
great people the seeds of virtue, and public civility, to allay the per- 
turbations of the mind, and set the aflections in right tune ; to cele- 
brate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God’s 
almightiness, and what he works, and what he suffers to be\Vrought 
with high providence in his church ; to sing victorious agonies of 
martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, 
doing valiantly through faith against the enemies of Christ ^ to de- 
plore the general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and 

* From the introduction to the second ))ook of ‘ If he Ilcason of Clinrcli Govern- 
uwnt,^|^Vo)|. I. p. 187, &c. of ‘ A Selection from* the Prose Works of 

Jolm Boston, to wliicli all pur references are made. 
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God^s true worship ; lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sub- 
lime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath passion or ad- 
miration in all the changes of that which is called fortune from 
without, or the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts, from 
within j all these things with a solid and treatable smoothness to 
paint out ancl describe.’ Vol. I. pp. 145, 6. 

He then gives intimations of his having proposed to 
himself a great poetical work, ‘ a wdrk,^ he says— 

^ Not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapors of wine, 
like that which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, 
or the trencher fury of a rliyniing parasite, nor fo be oblaiiicd by 
the invocation of dame Memory and her siren daughters, but by 
devout prayer to that etcrmil Spirit, wliot^an enrich with all utter- 
ance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim, with the hallowed 
fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of wliom he pleases.’ 

Vol. 1. p. 148. 

He then closes with a passage showing from what 
principles he forsook these delightful studies for contro- 
versy. 

^ I trust hereby to make it manifest with what smaU willingness 
I endure to intenupt the pursuit of no Jess hopes than those, and 
lejve a calm and pleasiiig solitariness, fed with cheerful and con- 
fident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes, put from beholding the bright coui\lciiance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies. * * * But were it the meanest 
uiiderscrvice, if God by liis secretary conscience enjoin it, it were 
sad tor me if I should draw back ; for me especially, now' wdien 
all men offer their aid to help, case, and lighten the difficult labors 
of the church, to whose service, by thg intentions of my parents 
and frieridc I was destined of a child*, and in mine ow n resolutions, 
till con'lng to some in?jturity of years, aiul perceiving what tyranny 
hnd invaded the church, that ho who wmuld take orders niusl sub- 
scribe slave, and take an otfth withal, wdiich unless ho took w ith a 
conscience that would retch, he must either strait perjure, or split 
his faith, I thought it better to prefer a blameless silence before th<^ 
sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude and 
forswearing.’ Vol. I. p. I4f) 
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These passages, replete with Milton’s genius and 
greatness of soulj show ua the influences and motives 
under wliich his prose works were written, and help 
us to interpret passages, which, if taken ' separately, 
might justify us in ascribing to hifti' a character of exces- 
sive indignation and scorn. 

Milton’s most celebrated prose work is his ‘ Areopagi- 
4ica, or a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,’ 
a noble work indeed, a precious manual of freedom, an 
arsenal of immortal weapons for the defence of man’s . 
highest prerogative, intellectual liberty. His ‘Refor- 
mation in England ’• mid ‘ Reason of Church Govein- 
ment,? are the most important theological treatises pub- 
lished during his life. They were his earliest prose 
compositions, and thrown off with much haste, and on 
these accounts arc more chargeable with defects of style 
thin any other of his writings. But these, with all 
their defects, abound in strong and elevated thought, 
and in power and felicity of expression. Their great 
blemish is*an inequality of style, often springing from 
the conflict and opposition of the impulses imder which 
he wrote. It is not uncommon to find in the same sen- 
tence his affluent genius pouring forth magnificent ima- 
ges and expressions, and suddeul} his deep scorn lor his 
opponents, suggesting and throwing into the midst of 
this splendor; sarcasms and degrading comparisons alto- 
gether at variance wifh the general strain. From this 
cause, and from negligence, many powerful {lassages in 
his prose writings are marred by an iucongruous mix- 
ture of unworthy allusions and -phrases. — rin the close 
of his first work, that on ‘Reformation in England,’ he 
breaks out into an invocation and ptayer to the Supreme 
dicing, from which we extract a passage containing a 
i'enijj|||^c intimation of having meditated some 
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great poetical enterprise from his earliest years, and 
giving full promise of that grandeur of thought and lan- 
guage, which characterizes ‘Paradise Lost.’’ .j|{avi«g 
‘ lifted up his hands to that eternal and propitious Throne, 
where nothing is readier than grace and refuge to the 
distresses* of mortal suppliants,’ and besought God to 
perfect tire work of civil arid religious deliverance begun 
in England, he proceeds thus ; — 


^ Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of* saints, some one may 
perhaps he heard offering at high strains in new and lofty measures, 
to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies, and marvellous judgments 
in this land throughout all ages, whereby this great and warlike 
nation, instructed and inured to the fervent and continua,l, practice 
of truth and righteousness, and casting far from her the rags of her 
old vices, may press on hard to that high and happy emulation to 
be found the soberest, wisest and most Christian people at that day, 
when Tiiou, the eternal and shortly expected Kingy shalt open the 
clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world, and distributing 
national honors and rewards to religious and just commonwealths, 
shalt put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy universal 
and mild monarchy thrpugh heaven and earth ; where Jhey undoubt- 
edly, that by their labors, counsels and prayers, have been earnest 
for the common good of religion and their country, shall receive 
above the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal addition of princi- 
palities, legions, and tlirones Into their ^glorious titles, and, in su- 
pereniiacnce of beatific vision, progressing the dateless and irrevo- 
lublc eJrclc of eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and 
bliss, in overmcasure for ever.’ Vol. I. pp. 69,70. 

Wc have not time to speak* of Milton’s political 
treatises. Wo close our brief remarks on his prose 
writings, with recommending them to all who can en- 
jov greax l)cautics in the neighbourhood of great faults, 
and who would learn the compass, energy, and richness 
of our language; and still move do we tecommeud them 
to those, who desire to nourish in their breasts paagna- 
nimity of sentiment andggm unquenchable love trf^firee- 
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dom. They bear the impress of that seal by which ge- 
nius distinguishes its productions from works of learn- 
ing and taste. The great and decisive test of genius, 
is, that it calls forth power in the souls of others. It 
not merely gives knowledge, but breathes energy. 
There are authors, and among these Milton holds the 
highest rank, in aj)proaching whom we are conscious of 
an access of intellectual strength. A ‘ virtue §oes out ’ 
I'rom them. We discern more clearly, not merely be- 
cause a new light is thrown over objects, but because 
our own vision is strengthened. . Sometimes a single, 
word, spoken by tlie voice of genius, goes far into the 
heart. A hint, a suggestion, an undefined delicacy of 
e.vj)ression, teaclies more than we gather from volumes 
of less gifted men. Tlie works which we shoidd chief- 
ly study, are not those which contain the greatest fund 
of knowledge, but which raise us into sympathy with 
tlic intellectual energy of the author, and through which 
a great mind multiplies itself, as it were, in the reader. 
Milton’s prose works arc imbued as really, if not as 
thoroughly, as his poetry, w'ith tliis tjuickening power, 
and they will richly reward those who arc; receptive of 
this inlluencc. 

We now leave the writings of Milton to offer a few 
remarks on his moral qualities. Mis moral character 
was as strongly markpd ;is his intellectual, and it may 
be expressed in one; word, magiiaumity. It w as in har- 
mony w itb his poetry. Me had a passicHiate love of the 
higher, more commanding, ajid majestic virtue.s, and fed 
his youthful mind with meditations on the perfection of 
a human being. In a letter written to an Italian friend 
before hi§ thirtieth year, and translated by llaylcy, we 
Iiave;tl ijji^ vid picture of his aspirations after virtue. 
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‘ As to other points, what God may have determined lor nic 1 
know not ; but tliis I know, that if he oyer instilled an intense love 
of moral beauty into the breast oif any man, he has instilled it into 
mine. Ceres in the fable pursued not her daughter with d greater 
keenness of inquiry, than I day and night the idea of perfection. 
Hence, wherever I find a man despising the false estimates of the 
vulgar, and daring to aspire in sentiment, language, and conduct, 
to what the highest wisdom, through every ago, has taught us as 
most excellent, to him 1 unite myself by a sort of necessary attach- 
ment ; and if I am. so influenced by nature or destiny, that by no 
exertion or labors of my own I may exalt myself to this summit of 
worth and honor, yet no powers of heaven or earth will hinder me 
from looking with reverence and aflection upon thosej who have 
thoroughly attained this glory, or appeared engage^ in the success- 
ful pursuit of it.’ 

His Coiuus was written iii his twenty-sixth year, and 
on reading this exquisite work our admiration is awak- 
ened, not so much by observing how the whole spirit 
of poetry had descended on him at that early age, as by 
witnessing how his whole youthful soul was penetrated, 
awotl, and lifted up by the aystere charms, ‘ the radiant 
light,’ the invincible power, the celestial peaee of saint- 
ly virtue. He reverenced moral purity and elevation, 
nof only for its own sake, but as the inspirerof intellect, 
and cs})eciall y of the higher cfl’orts of poetry. ‘ I was 
confirmed,’ he says in his usual noble style — 

‘ 1 was confirmed in tliis opinion ; that he who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to ho a true poem; that is, a composition and pattern of the 
best and honorablcst things ; not })resuming to sing of high praises 
of heroic men or famous cities, unless ho have in himself the (ixpe- 
rience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy.’ 

Vol. 1. pp. 231 , 8. 

We learn from, his works, that he used Jus multifa- 
rious reading to build up within himself this reverence 
for virtue. Ancient history: the sublime miis^^s ol 
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Plato, and the heroic self-abandonment of chivalry, join- 
ed their influences with prophets and apostles, in bind- 
ing liim everlastingly in willing homage ’ to the great, 
the honorable, and the lovely in character. A remark- 
able passage to this effect we quote from his account 
of his youth. 

‘ I betook mo among those lofty fables and romance/^ which re- 
count in solemn cantos, the deeds of knighthood founded by our 
victorious kings, and from hence had in renown over all Christen- 
dom. There 1 read it in the oath of evcjry knight, that he should 
defend to the e.xpensc of his best blood or of his life, if it so befell 
him, the honor and chastity of virgin or matron; from whence even 
then I learned wliat a noble virtue chastity sure must he, to the 
defence of which so many worthies by such a dear adventure of 
themselves, had sworn. ^ * * So that oven these, books which to 
many others have been the fuel of wantouncss and loose living, I 
cannot think how, unless ])y divine indulgence, proved to me so 
many incitements, as you have heard, to the love and steadfast ob- 
servation of virtue.’ Vol. 1. pp. 238,9. 

All Milton’s habits wer^ expressive of a refined and 
self-den}^ iiig character. When charged by his unprin- 
cipled slanderers with licentious habits, he thus gives an 
account of his niorjiing hours. 

‘ Those morning haunts are where they should ho, at home; not 
sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, hut up and 
stirring, in winter often ere the sound of any bell awake men to 
labor, or devotion; in summer as otl with the bird that first 
or not muclA tardier, to i^ad good authorvS, or cause tlierm^ be 
read, till the attention he weary, or memory have its full fraug^; 
then with useful and generous labors preserving the body’s health 
and hardiness, to render lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedi- 
ence to the mind, to the cause of religion, and our country’s liberty, 
when it shall require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover 
their stations, rather than to see the ruin of our protestation, and 
tBg enfojpcment of a Vol. I. p. 233. 
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We have enlarged on the strictness and loftiness of 
Milton’s virtue, not only from our interest in the sub- 
ject, but that wc may put to shame and silence^ those 
men who make genius an apology for vice, and take the 
sacred fire, kindled by God within them, to inflame 
men’s passions, and to minister to a vile sensuality. 

We see Milton’s greatness of mind in his fervent 
and constant attachment to liberty. Freedom, in all its 
forms and branches, was dear to him, but especially 
freedom of thought and speech, of conscience and wor- 
ship, freedom to seek, profess, and propagate truth. 
The liberty of ordinary politicians, which protects men’s 
outward rights, and removes restraints from the pursuit 
of property and outward good, fell very short of that 
for which Milton lived, and was ready tp die. The ty- 
ranny which he hated most, was that which broke the 
intellectual and moral power of the community. The 
worst feature of the institutions which he assailed, was, 
that they fettered the mind. He felt within himself- 
that the human mind had a principle of perpetual 
growth, that it was essentially diffusive and made for 
progress, and he wished every chain broken, that it 
might run the race of truth and virtue with increasing 
ardor and success. This attachment to a spiritual and 
refined freedom, which never forsook him in the hottest 
controversies, contributed greatly to protect his genius, 
imagination, taste, and sensibifity from the withering 
and polluting influences of public station, and of the 
rage of parties. It threw a hue of poetry over politics, 
and gave a sublime reference to his service of the com- 
monwealth. The fact that Milton, in that stormy day, 
and amidst the trials of public office, kept his high fac- 
ulties undepraved, was a proof of no common greatness. 
Politics, however they make the intellect, activ^^^ saga- 
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cious, and inventive, witliin a certain sphere, generally 
extinguish its thirst for universal truth, paralyse senti- 
ment and imagination, corrupt the simplicity of the 
mind, destroy that confidence in human virtue, which 
lies at the foundation of philanthropy and generous sacri- 
fices, and end in cold and prudent selfishness. Milton 
passed through a revolution, which, in its last stages and 
issue, was peculiarly fitted to damp enthusiasm, to scat- 
ter the visions of hope, and to infuse doubts of the real- 
ity of virtuous principle ; and yet the ardor, and moral 
feeling, and enthusiasm of his youth, came forth unhurt, 
and even exalted from the trial. 

Before quitting the subject of Milton’s devotion to 
liberty, it ought to be recorded, that he wrote his cele- 
brated ‘ Defence of the People of England ’ after being 
distinctly forewarned by his physicians, that the effect 
of this exertion would be the utter loss of sight. His 
reference to this part of his history, in a short poetical 
effusion, is too characteristic to be withheld. It is in- 
scribed to Cyriac Skinner, the friend to whom he ap- 
pears to have confided his lately discovered ‘ Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine.’ 

^ Cyriac, this three years day these eyes, though clear 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot, 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year. 

Or man, or woman. let I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still hear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, Friend, to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Qf which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask, 
atent luough blind, had I no better guide.’ 

. • Somid XXIL 
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Wc see Milton’s magnanimity in the circumstances 
under which ‘ Paradise Lost ’ was written. It was not 
in prosperity, in honor, and amidst triumphs, but in -dis- 
appointment, desertion, and in what the world calls 
disgrace, that he composed that work. The cause with 
which he had idehtified himself, had failed. His friends 
were scattered ; liberty was trodden under foot ; and her 
devoted champion was a by-word among the triumph- 
ant royalists. But it is the prerogative of true great- 
ness to glorify itself in adversity, and to meditate and 
execute vast enterprises in defeat. Milton, falhm in 
outward condition, afflicted with blindness, disappointed 
in his Jbest hopes, applied himself with characteristic 
energy to the sublimeSt achievement of intellect, solac- 
ing himself with great thoughts, with splendid creations, 
and with a prophetic confidence, that however neglect- 
ed in his own age, he was framing in his works a bond 
of union and fellowship with the illustrious spirits pf a 
brighter day. We delight to contemplate him in his 
retreat and last years. To the passing ^(ictator, he 
seemed fallen and forsaken, and his blindness was re- 
proached as a judgment from God. But thougli sight- 
less, ho lived in light. His inward eye ranged through 
universal nature, and his imagination shed on it briglit- 
er bf uais than the sun. Heaven, and hell, and paradise 
wore open to him. He visited past ages, and gathered 
round him ancient sages and herpes, prophets and apos- 
tles, brave knights and gifted bards. As he looked for- 
ward, ages of liberty dawned and rose to his view, and 
he felt that he was about to bequeath to them an in- 
heritance of genius, ‘which would not fade away,’ and 
was to live iji the memory, reverence, and love, of re- 
motest generations. 
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We have enlarged on Mllton^s character, not only 
from the pleasure of paying that sacred debt vvliich the 
mind owes to him who has quickened and delighted it, 
but from an apprehension that Milton has not yet 
reaped his due harvest of esteem and veneration. The 
mists which the prejudices and bigotry of Johnson 
spread over his bright name, are not yet wholly scatter.- 
ed, though fast passing away. We wish not to dispar- 
age Johnson. We could find no pleasure in sacrificing 
one great man to the manes of another. But. we owe 
it to Milton and to other illustrious names, to say, that 
Johnson has failed of the highest end of biography, 
which is to give immortality to virtue, and to call forth 
fervent admiration towards those who have shed splen- 
dor on past ages. We acquit Johnson, however, of 
intentional misrepresentation. lie did not, and could 
not, appreciate Milton. We doubt whether two otlier 
minds, having so little in common as those of w hich we 
are now speaking, can be found in the higher walks of 
literature. 'Johnson was great in his own sphere, but 
that sphere was comparatively ‘of the earth,’ whilst 
Milton’s .was only inferior to that of angels. It was 
customary, in the day of Johnson’s glory, to call him a 
giant, to class him with a mighty, but still an earth- 
born race. Milton we should rank among semphs. 
Johnson’s mind acted chiefly on man’s actual condition, 
on the realities of life,^ on the springs of human action, 
on the passions which now agitate society, and he seems 
hardly to have dreamed of a higher state of the human 
mind than was then exhibited. Milton, on the other 
hand, burned with a deep, yet calm love of moral gran- 
deur and celestial purity. He thought, not so much 
of what man is, as of what he might become. His owu 
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miud was a revelation to him of a higher condition of 
humanity, and to promote this he thirsted and toiled for 
freedom, as the element for the growth and improve- 
ment of his nature . — In religion Johnson was gloomy 
and inclined to superstition, and on the subject of gov- 
ernment leaned towards absolute power ; and the idea 
of reforming either, never entered his mind but to dis- 
turb and provoke it. The church and the civil polity 
under which he lived, sCemed to him perfect, unless he 
may have thought that the former would be improved 
by a larger infusion of Romish rites and doctrines, and 
the latter by an enlargement of tiie royal prerogative. 
Hence a tame acquiescence in the present forms of re- 
ligion and government, marks his works. Hence we 
find so little in his writings which is electric and soul- 
kindling, and which gives the reader a consciousness 
of being made for a state of loftier thought and feeling 
than the present. Milton’s whole soul, on the contrary, 
revolted against the maxims of legitimacy, hereditary 
faitli, and servile reverence for established power. He 
could not brook the bondage to which men had bowed 
figes. ‘ Reformation ’ was the first word of public 
warning which broke from his youthful lips, and the 
hope of it was the solace of his declining years. The 
difti'ianice between Milton and Johnson, may be traced, 
not only in these great features of mind, but in their 
whole characters. Milton was jetiiied and spiritual in 
his habits, temperate almost to abstemiousness, and re- 
freshed himself after intellectual effort by music. John- 
son inclined to more sensual delights. Milton was 
exquisitely alive to the outward creation, to sounds, mo- 
tions, and forms, to natural beauty and grandeur. John- 
son, through defect of physical organization, if hot 
through deeper deficiency, had little susceptibility of 
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these pure and delicate pleasures, and would not have 
exchanged the Strand for the vale of Tempe or the 
gardens of the Hesperides. How could Johnson be 
just to Mikon ! The comparison which we have in- 
stituted, has compelled us to notice Johnson’s defects. 
But we trust we are not blind to his merits. His state- 
ly march, his pomp and power of language, his strength 
of thought, his reverence for virtue and religion, his 
vigorous logic, his practical wisdom, his insight into the 
springs of human action, and the solemn pathos which 
occasionally pervades his descriptions of life^papd his 
refeiHuices to his owi> history, command our willing ad- 
miration. That he wanted enthusiasm and creative 
imagination and lofty sentiment, was not his fault. 
We do not blame him for not being Milton. We love 
intellectual power in all its forms, and delight in the 
variety of mind. We blame him only that his passions, 
prejudices, and bigotjy engaged him in the utiworthy 
task of obscuring the brighter glory of one of the most 
gifted and virtuous men. We would even treat what 
we deem the faults of Johnson with a tenderness ap- 
proaeJung respect ; for. tliey were results, to a degree 
which man cannot estimate, of a diseased, irritable, 
nervous, unhappy physical temperament, and belonged 
to the body more than to the mind. We only ask the 
friends of genius not to put their faith in Johnson’s de- 
lineations of it. His^biograjdilcal Avorks arc tinged 
Avith his notoriously strong prejudices, and of all his 
‘Lives,’ Ave hold that of Milton to be the most apocry- 
phal. 

We here close our general remarks on Milton’s in- 
tellectual and moral tjualities. We venerate him as a 
mah of genius, but still more as a man of magnanimity 
and Christian virtue, who regarded genius and poetry 
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as sacred' gifts, imparted to him, not to amuse men or to 
build up a reputation, but that he might quicken and call 
forth what was great and divine in his fellow creatures, 
and might secure, the only true fame, the admiration 
of minds which his writings were to kindle and exalt. 

We come now to the examination of the newly dis- 
covered ‘ Treatise on Christian Doctrine.’ This work, 
we have said, owes its chief interest to the character 
of its author. From its very nature, it cannot engage 
and fix general attention. It consists very much of 
collections of texts of scripture, which, however exci- 
ting in their proper places, are read with little tliought 
or emotion when taken from their ordinary connexion, 
and marshalled under systematic heads. Milton aims 
to give us the doctrines of revelation in its own words. 
Wc have them in a phraseology long familiar to us, and 
wo are disajtpointed ; for we expected to see them, not 
in the language of the biblc, hut as existing in the 
mind of Milton, modified by his peculiar intellect and 
sensibility, combined and embodied with his various 
knowledge, illustrated by the analogies, brightened by 
the niltv lights, and clothed with the associations, with 
which they tvere surrounded l)y this gifted man. Wc 
hoped to see these doctrines as they were viewed by 
Milton in his moments of solemn feeling and deep co3i- 
templation, when they pervaded ^and moved his whole 
soul. Still there arc passages in which Milton’s mind 
is laid open to us. . We refer to the parts of the work, 
where the peculiarity of his opinions obliges him to 
state his reasons for adopting them ; and these w'c val- 
ue highly for the vigor and independence of intellect 
with Avhich they arc impressed. The Avork is jilain 
and unambitious in style. Its characteristics are a calm 
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earnestness, and that profound veneration for scripture, 
which certain denominations of Christisms^ who have 
little congeniality with Milton, seem to claim as a mo- 
nopoly. 

’ His introduction is worthy every man’s attention, as 
a deliberate, mild assertion of the dearest right of hu- 
man nature, that of free inquiry. s 

^ If I communicate the result of my inquiries to the world at large ; 
if, as God is my witness, it be with a friendly and benignant feeling 
towards mankind, that I readily give as wide a circulation as possi- 
ble to what I esteem my best iind richest possession^ I hope to 
meet with a candid reception from all parties, and that none at least 
will take unjust offence, even though many things should be brought 
to light, which wiil at once be seen to differ from certain received 
opinions. I earnestly beseech all lovers of truth, not to cry out 
that the church is thrown into confusion by that freedom of discus- 
sion and inquiry, which is granted to the schools, and ought cer- 
tainly to be refused to no believer, since wc are ordered to j)rove all 
thing^y and since the daily progress of the light of truth is produc- 
tive,* fiir less of disturbance to tho church, than of illumination and 
edification.^ Vol. I. pp. 5 — 6. 

^ It has alsd been my object to make it ap})car from the opinions I 
shall be found to have advanced, whether new or old, of how much 
consequence to the Christian religion is the liberty, not only of win- 
nowing and sifting every doctrine, but also of thinking even 
writing respecting it, according to our individual faith and persua- 
sion; an inference which will be stronger in proportion to the weight 
and importance of those opinions, or rather in proportion to the au- 
thority of scripture, on the abundant testimony of wliich they rest. 
Without this liberty there is neither religion nor gospel — force alono 
prevails, by which it is dis^aceful for the Christian religion to be 
supported. Without this liberty we are still enslaved, not indeed, 
as formerly, under the divine law, but, what us worst of fill, under 
the law of man, or to speak more truly, under a barbarous tyranny.^ 

Vol. I. pp. 7— B. 

On that great subject, the character of God, Milton 
hsis given nothing particularly worthy of notice, except 
that he is more disnosed than Christians in ceneral, to 
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conceive of the Supreme Being under tlie forms and 
aifections of liuman nature. 

‘ Tf God habitually assign to himself the members and form of 
man, wliy should we be afraid of attributing to him what he attri- 
butes to himself, so long as what is imperfection and weakness, when 
viewed in reference to ourselves, be considered as most complete 
and excellent whenever it is imputed to God? ’ Yol. I. p. 23. 

Milton is not the first Christian, who has thought to 
render the Supreme Bcfuig more interesting by giving 
him human sliape. We doubt the wisdom of this ex- 
pedient. To s[)iritua]i/.e our concfleptioiis of him, seems 
to us the true process for strengthening our intimacy 
with him; for in this way only can vve think of him as 
immediately present to our minds. As far as wo give 
him a matei ial form, we must assign to him a place, and 
that place will almost ne<;essarily be a distant one, and 
thu'i we shall iemo\e bhn from the soul, wliieh is his 
true t('mple. Br'sides, a definite form clashes with 
(khI's inliiiity, which is his supreme disdnefion and on 
no account to ])c obscured; for stningc as it may seem 
to those' w ho know' not their owji nature, this incompre- 
liensible atlribiue is that wdiich ahovo all things consti- 
tutes the correspondence or adaptation, if w o may so 
speak, of God to the human mind. 

Ill treating of Cod’s efficieney, Milton strenuously 
n^iptains human freedom, in op](Ositioii to the Calviiiis- 
lic aoetrine of predestination. Ho maintains that God’s 
decrees do not encroach on moral liherty; for our free 
agency is the very object decreed and predestined by 
the Creator. Ho maintains that some of the passages 
of* scripture which speak of election, are to be undfr- 
stood of an election to outw ard privileges, not to ever- 
lasting life ; and that ij® pther texts, which ji'Iate .to the 
(> 
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future state, the election spoken of, is not an arbitrary 
choice of individuals, but of that class or description of 
persons, be it large or small, who shall comply with the 
prescribed terms of salvation ; in other words, it is a 
conditional, not an absolute election, and such that 
every individual, if ho will, may be included in it. 
Milton has so far told us truth. We wish that we 
could add, that he had thrown new light on free agency. 
This great subject has indeed baffled as yet the deep- 
est thinkers, and seems now to be consigned, with oth- 
er sublime topics, under the sweeping denomination of 
‘ metaphysics,’ to ge'ncral neglect. But let it not be 
given up in despair. The time is coming, when the hu- 
man intellect is to strike into new fields, and to view 
itself and its Creator and the universe, from now posi- 
tions, and we trust that the darkness which has so long 
hung o\ cr our moral nature will be gradually dispersed, 
'fhis attribute of free agency, through which an intelli- 
gent being is strictly and j)rop(.ily a cause, an agent, 
an originator of moral good or moral evil, and not a 
mere machine, determined by outward influences, or by 
a secret, yet resistless efficiency of Cod, which virtual- 
ly makes Him the author and sole author of all human 
actions — this moral freedom, which is the best image 
of the creative energy of the Deity, seems to us the 
noblest obj(;ct of philosophical investigation. However 
questioned and darkefted by a host of metaphysicians, 
it is recogniscal in (he common consciousness of (;very 
human being. It is (he ground of responsibility, the 
fountain of moral feeling. It is involved in all moral 
judgments and afl'ections, and thus gives to social life 
whole interest; whilst it is the chief tie between the 
soul and its Creator. The fact that philosojdiers have 
attempted to discard fna: awnev from their exnlanations 
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of moral phenomena, and to subject all human action 
to necessity, to mechanical causes, or other extraneous 
influences, is proof enough, that the science of the mind 
has as yet penetrated little beneath the surflice, that the 
depths of the soul arc still unexplored. 

Milton naturally passes from his chapter on the Su- 
preme Being, to the consideration of those topics which 
have always been connected with this part of theology ; 
we mean, the character of Jesus Christ, and the nature 
of the Holy Spirit. All our readers arc probably aware 
that Milton has here declared himself an Anti-trinita- 
rian, and strenuously assorted the strict and proper 
unity of God. His chapter on ‘ The Son of God,’ is 
the most elaborate one in the work. H is ‘ prefatory 
remarks’ arc highly interesting, as Joining with a man- 
ly assertion of his right, an affectionate desire to con- 
ciliate the Christians from whom he differed. ^ . 

‘ I cannot enter upon subjects of so much difficulty as the Son of 
€rod and ^hollolu Spirit^ without again prcniising a few introductory 
words, li indeed I were a moHiber of the Church ol^llomc, which 
rctiuire.-^ Implicit obedience to iU creed on all points of faith, I 
sliould lijive acquiesced from cducatiou or habit in its simple decree 
urd autburitYj even though it denies that the doctrine of the trinity, 
iis now rectMved, i.s capable of being proved from any passage of 
scripture, ihit since I enrol myself among the number of those 
who acknoniedgc the word of God alone as the rule of laitli, and 
freely advaneb what appears to me iniich more ‘dearly dcducible 
from the holy scriptures than the commonly received opinion, I sec 
110 reason why any one who belongs to The same Protestant or Re- 
formed Cluirdi, and professes to acknowledge the same rule of faith 
as mysd"*, should take olfeace at my freedom, particularly as I im- 
pose niy autliority on no one, but merely propose what I think more 
worthy of belief than tlie creed in general acceptation, I only en- 
treat that iny readers will ponder and examine my statements in a 
siilrit which d(\sircs to discover nothing but the truth, and with a 
mind free from prejudice. F or with nit intending to oppose the au- 
thority of scripture, which I consider inviolably sacred, 1 only take 
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Upon myself to refute human interpretations as often as the occasion 
requires, conformably to my right, or rather to my duty, as a man. 
If indeed those with whom I have to contend, were able to produce 
direct attestation from Heaven to the truth of the doctrine which 
they espouse, it would be nothing less than impiety to venture to 
raise, I do not say a clamor, but so much as a murmur against it. 
But inasmuch as they can lay claim to nothing more than human 
powers, assisted by that spiritual illumination which is common to 
all, it is not unreasonable that they should on their part allow the 
privileges of diligent research and free discussion to another inquir- 
er, who is seeking truth tlirough the same means and in the some 
way as themselves, and whose desire of benefiting mankind is 
equal to their own.’ Vol. f. pp. 103 — 105. 

Miltou toadies, that the Son of God is a distinct 
being from God, and inferior to him, that he existed 
before the tvorld was made, that lu; is the lirst of the 
creation of God, and that afterwards all other things 
were made by him, as the instrument or minister of his 
Father. He maintains, in agreement with Dr. Clarke, 
that the Holy Spirit is a person, an intelligent agent, 
but created and inferior to God. This opinion of Mil- 
ton is the more remarkable, because he admits that, 
before the time of Christ, the Jews, though accustomed 
to the phrase. Holy Sjiirit, jiever attached to it the idea 
of personality, and that both in the Old and the Nctv 
Testament, it is often used to express God himself, or 
his power and agency. It is strange, that after these 
concessions, he could have found a dilliculty in giving 
a figurative iiiti'rjiri^tatlon to the few passages in the 
New Testament, which speak of the IToly Spliit as a 
person. 

We arc MJiable within our liinifs to ^ive a ski'tch of 
Milton’s .stroDjr n^asoiiiiig afiaiust the sripremo divinity 
of Jesus Christ. VV(^ must, jiowevor, pause a inouiont 
to thank Cod that he h.as raised up this illustrious advo- 
obscured doctriiu? of the Divine Diiity. 
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Wc can now bring forward the three greatest and 
noblest minds of modern times, and, wc nimy add, of 
the Christian era, as witnesses to that CIreat Truth, of 
which, in an humblpr and narrower sphere, we desire 
to bo the defenders. Our Trinitarian adversaries are 
perpetually ringing in our ears the names of Fathers 
and Reformers. W e take Milton, Locke, tmd Newton, 
and place them in our front, and want no others to op- 
pose to the whole array of great names on the opposite 
side. Before these intellectual suns, the stars of self- 
))araed Orthodoxy, ‘ hide their diminished heads. ’ To 
these eminent men God communicated such unusual 
measures of light and mental energy, that their names 
spring up spontaneously, when w e think or would speak 
t)f the greatness of our nature. Their theological opin- 
ions were the I'ruits of patient, profound, reverent study 
of the scriptures. They came to this work, w ith minds 
not narrowed by a technical, professional education, 
but accustomed to broad views, to the widest range of 
thought. They were shackled by no party connexions, 
'riiey were warped by no clerical ambition, and subdued 
l;y no clerical timidity. They ciune to this subject in 
the fulness of their strength, with free minds open to 
truth, and wdth unstained purity of life. They came 
to it in ill agi', w hen the doctrine of the trinity was 
instilled by education, and upheld by the authority of 
the church, and by penal huvs. • And what did these 
great and good men, w hose intellectual energy and love 
of truth hav(! made them the chief benefactors of tlie 
human mind, what, wv. ask, did they discover in the 
scriptures a trijih; divinity.? three infinite agents.? 
three inlinite olyccts of worship .? three persons, each of 
whom possesses his own distinct offices, and yet shares 
equally in the godhead wdth the rest .?'’ NoJ Scripture 
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joined with nature and with that secret voice in the 
heart, which even idolatry could not always stifle, and 
taught them to bow reverently before the One Infinite 
Father, and to ascribe to Him alone, supreme, self-cxist- 
ent divinity. — Our principal object in these remarks has 
been to show, that as far as great names are arguments, 
the cause of Anti-trinitarianism, or of God’s proper 
Unity, is supported by the strongest. But we owe it 
to truth to say, that we put little trust in these fashion- 
able proofs. The chief use of great names in religious 
controversy, is, to balance and neutralize one another, 
that the uriawcd and unfettered mind may think and 
judge with a due self-reverence, and \vith a solemn 
sense of accountableness to God alone. 

We have called Milton an Anti-trinitarian. But we 
have no desire to identify him with any sect, llis mind 
was too independent and universal to narrow itself to 
human creeds and parties. He is supposed to have 
separated himself, in his last years, from all the denom- 
inations around him ; and were he now living, we are 
not sure that he would find one to which he woidd 
be strongly attracted. He would probably stajid first 
among that class of Christians, more numerous than is 
supposed, and, we hope, increasing, who are too Jealous 
of the rights of the mind, and too dissatisfied with the 
clashing systems of the ag».‘, to attacli themselves clos«> 
ly to any party ; in wlmm the present improved state of 
theology has created a consciousness of defixt, rather 
than the triumph of acrpiisition ; who, however partial to 
their own creed, cannot persuade themselves, that it is 
the ultimate attainment of the human mind, and that 
distant ages will rcj)eat its articles as reverently as the 
Cij^tholics do the decrees of Trent ; who contend earncst- 
ly ibr i^c inquiry, not because all who inquire will think 
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as they do, but because some at least may be expected 
to outstrip them, and to be guides to higher truth. 
With this nameless and spreading class, we have strong^ 
sympathies. W e want new light, and care not whence 
it comes ; we want reformers worthy of the name ; and 
we should rejoice in such a manifestation of Christian- 
ity, as would throw all present systems into obscurity. 

• We come now to a topic on which Milton will pro- 
bably startle a majority of readers. He is totally op- 
posed, as were most of the ancient philosophers, to the 
doctrine of God’s creating the universe out of nothing. 
He maintains, that there can be ‘no action without a 
passive material on which the act is exerted, and that 
accordingly the world was framed out of a preexistent 
matter. To the question, What and whence is this 
primary matter '? he answers, It is from God, ‘ an efflux 
of tlie Deity.’ ‘ It proceeded from God,’ and conse- 
quently no additional existence was produced by crea- 
tion, nor is matter capable of annihilation. A specimen 
of his speculations on this sulyect, is given fai the fol- 
lowing (juotution. 

' It is clear (hen that the world was framed out of matter of some 
liind or other. For since action and passion are relative terms, and 
Bince, conse<|Ucntly, no agent can act externally, unless there be 
some patient, such as matter,, it appears impossible that God could 
have created this world out of nothing ; not from any defect of pow- 
er on his pait, but because it was necessuiry that something should 
have previously t .\i.stcd capable of receiving passively the exertion 
of the divine olficacy. Since, thcreli re, both scripture and reason 
concur iii pronouncing that all thc.se things wore made, not out of 
nothing, but out of matter, it necessarily follows, that matter must 
cither have nhvay.s e.xisted independently of God, or have originated 
from God at some particular point of time. That matter should 
have heen always independent ^f God, (seeing that it is only a pas- 
sive principle, dependent on the Uci'.y, and subservient to him ; and 
seeing, moreover, (hat as in number, considered abstractly, so al- 
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so in time or eternity, there is no inherent force or ethcacy,) that 
matter, I say, should have existed of itself from all eternity, is in- 
conceivable. If, on the contrary, it did not exist from all eternity, 
it is difficult to understand from whence it derives its origin. There 
remains, therefore, but one solution of the difficulty, lor which more- 
over we have the authority of scripture, namely, that all things arc 
ofGod.^ . Vol. I. pp, 2S7. 

This doctriiio naturally led Milton to another; viz* 
that there is no ground for the supposed distinction be- 
tween body and soul; for, if matter is an ‘efflux of the 
Deity,’ it is plainly susceptible of intellectual func- 
tions. Accordingly our author affirms, — 

‘ That man is a living being, intrinsically and properly one and 
individual, not compound or separable, not, according to the com- 
mon opinion j made up and framed of two distinct and dirtercnit na- 
tures, as of soul and body, — but the Avhole man is soul, and the soul 
man ; that is to say, a body, or substance, individual, animated, sen- 
sitive, and rational.’ Vol. f. pp. !2.50, , 

We here learn that a passage in I^aradisc Lost, which 
wo have admired as po(‘try, n as decmied by iMilton 
sound philosophy. 

‘ 0 Adam, One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 

If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perlecti<.)ii, v/iejir.s! matfcrally 
Indued witli various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life : 

But more fetined, nimc spirituous, and j)i]ie, 

A.S nearer to him pln^:ed or nearer tending, 

Each in their sfiveral active spheres assigned. 

Till hochj vp to spirit irorhy in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, froni thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breatiics ; flowers and their fruit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 

To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 

To Mledaai: Par, Lost, B, V. lines 4G9 — 185. 
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These speculations of Milton will bt; received in this 
age, with more favor or with less aversion, than in his 
own ; for, from the time of Locke, the discussions 
of philosophers have tended to unsettle our notions of 
matter, and no man is h^dy enough now to say, what 
it is, or what it may hot be. The idealism of Berke- 
ley, though it has never organized a sect, has yet sen- 
sibly influenced the modes of thinking among metaphy- 
sicians; and the coincidence of this system with the 
theory of certain Hindoo philosophers, may lead us to 
suspect, that it contains some great latent truth, of 
which the European and Hindoo ihtellect, so generally 
at variance, have caught a glimpse. Matter is indeed 
a Proteus, which escapes us at the moment we hope 
to seize it. Priestley was anxious to make the soul 
material ; but for this purpose, he was obliged to change 
matter from a substance into a. power, that is, in0 no 
matter at all ; so that he destroyed, in attempting to 
uifliise it. We have throw'ii out these remarks, to res- 
cue Milton’s memory from the imputation,* which he 
was the last'' man to deserve, of irreverence towards 
God; for of tJiis some will deem him guilty in tracing 
matter to the Deity as its fountain. Matter, which 
seems to common people so intelligible, is still wrapped 
in mystery. We know it only by its relation to mind, 
or as an assemblage of powers to awaken’ certain sensa- 
tiorjs. Of its relation to God, we may be said to know 
nothing. Perhaps, as knowledge advances, we shall 
discover that the Creator is bound to his works by 
stronger and more intimate ties, than wm now imagine. 
tV'e do not then quarrel with such suggestions as Mil- 
ton’s, though we cait^t but wonder at the earnestness 
with which he follows out such doubt^l speculations. 

7 
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Milton next proceeds to the consideration of man’s 
state in Paradise, and as marriage was the only social 
relation then subsisting, he introduces here his views of 
that institution, and of polygamy and divorce. These 
views show, if not the soundness, yet the characteristic 
independence of his mind. No part of his book has 
given such offence as his doctrine of the lawfulness of 
polygamy, and yet nowhere is he less liable to reproach. 
It is plain that his error was founded on his reverence 
for scripture. He saw that polygamy was allowed to 
the best men in the Old Testament, to patriarchs be- 
fore the law, who, he says, were the objects of God’s 
special favor, and to eminent individuals in subsequent 
ages ; and finding no prohibition of it in the New Tes- 
tament, he believed, that not only holy men would be 
traduced, but scripture dishonored, by pronouncing it 
morjjly evil. We are aware that some will say, that 
the . practice is condemned in the New Testament ; and 
we grant that it is censured by implication in these 
words of Christ, ‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery.’ * But we believe it to be an 
indisputable fact, that although Christianity u as first 
preached in Asia, which had been from the earliest ag^s * 
the seat of polygamy, the apostles never denounced it 
as a criige, and never required their converts to put? 
away all wives but one. ‘ What then ? ’ some may say. 

‘ Are you too the advocates of the lawfulness of poly4:; 
gainy| ’ We answer, No. We consider our rcligicj^ 
as decidedly hostile to this practice ; and we add, wljM 
seems to us of great importance, that this hostility is 
not the JTess decided, because no e^tpress prohibition of 
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polygamy is found in the New Testament; for Christi- 
anity is not a system of precise legislation, marking 
out with literal exactness everything to be done, and 
everything to be avoided ; but an inculcation of broad 
principles, which it intri^ts to individuals and to society 
to be applied according to their best discretion. It is 
through this generous peculiarity, that Christianity is 
litted to be a universal religion. Through this, it can 
subsist and blend itself with all stages of society, and 
can live in the midst of abuses, which it silently and 
powerfully overcomes, but against which it would avail 
little, were it immediately to lift up the voic^pf denun- 
ciation. We all know that long cherished corruptions, 
which liave sent tlunr roots through the whole frame of 
a community, cannot be torn up at once, without dis- 
solving society, 'rp Christianity is, committed the sub- 
jime office of eradicating all the errors and evils of the 
world ; but this it does by a. process corresponding with 
man’s nature, by working a gradual revolution in the 
mind, wliich, in its turn, works a safe and effectual re- 
volution. in manners and life. No argument, therefore, 
in fa.v(»r of a })raetice, can be adduced from the fact, 
that it is not explicitly reprobated in the New Testa- 
ment. ]"or cxam})le, Christianity went forth into com- 
munities. where multitudes were held in slavery, and 
all ranks were ground and oppressed by despotism ; 
abuses on which the spirit of qur religion frowns as 
sternly as on any which can be named. Yet Christi- 
anity did not command the master to free bis slaves, or 
the despot to desccml from bis absolute throne ; but 
satisfied itself wfith proclaiming sublime truths in regard 
to God’s paternal character and administration, and 
Iwad and generous principles of action, leaving to thdse 
the work of breuKiug every chain, by a gradual, inward, 
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irresistible influence, and of asserting the essential 
equality and unalienable rights of the whole human 
race. — Wc cannot leave this topic, without adding, that 
not only Milton’s error on polygamy, but many other 
noxious mistakes, have resulted from measuring Chris- 
tianity by the condition of the primitive church, as if 
that were the standard of faith and practice, as if every- 
thing allowed then were wise and good, as if the reli- 
gion were then unfolded in all its povs^et and extent. 
The truth is, that Christianity was then in its infancy. 
The apostles communicated its great truths to the rude 
minds of Jews and Heathens ; but the primitive church 
did not, and could not, understand all that was involved 
in those principles, all the applications of which they 
are susceptible, all the influences they were to exert on 
the human mind, all the combinations they were; to 
form with the new truths which time was to unfold, all 
the new lights in which they were to be placed, all the 
adaptations to human nature and to more advanced 
states oT society, which they were progressively to 
manifest. In the first age, the religion was adminis- 
tered with a wise and merciful conformity to the ca- 
pacities of its recipients. With the progress of intelli- 
gence, and the developement of the moral faculties, 
Christianity is freeing itself, and ought to be freed, 
from the locals temporary, and accidental associations 
of its childhood. Its, great principles are coming forth 
more distinctly and brightly, and condemning abusq^ 
and errms, tyhich have passed current for ages. This 
great truth, for such we deem it, that Christianity is a 
growing light, and that it must be more or less ex- 
pounded by every age for itself, was not sufl[icien|Jy 
apprehended by Milton ; nor is it now understood as it 
Foi vrant of apprehending it, Christianity is 
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administered now, too much as it was in ages, when 
nothing of our literature, philosophy, and spirit of im- 
provement existed ; and consequently it does not, we 
fear, exert that entire and supreme sway over strong 
arid cultivated minds, wi^eh is its due, and which it 
must one day obtain. ' 

Milton has connected with polygamy the subject of 
divorce, on which he is known to have differed from 
many Christiaris. He strenuously maintains in the 
work under review, and more largely in other treatises, 
that the violation of the iiriarriage bed is not the sole 
ground of divorce, but that>/ the perpetiial interruption 
of peace and affection by mutual differences and un- 
kindness, is a sufficient reason ’ for dissolving the con- 
jugal relation. On this topic we cannot enlarge. 

W e now arrive at that part of Milton’s work, in which 
his powerful mind might have been expected to look 
beyond the prevalent opinions of his day, but in which 
he has followed the beaten road, almost without devia- 
tion, seldom noticing difficulties, and hardly deeming to 
know their existence. We refer to the great subjects 
Of the moral condition of mankind, and of redemption 
by Jesus Christ. The doctrine of original sin he has 
assumed as true, and his faith in it was evidently 
strengthened by his doctrine of the identity of the soul 
with the body, in consequence of which he teaches, that 
souls are propagated from parents to children, ‘‘and not 
immediately derived from God, and that they are born 
with ail hereditary taint, just as the body contracts 
hereditary disease. It is humbling to add, that he sup- 
ports this ’i^octrine of the propagation of sin by physi- 
caj contagion, on the ground that it relieves the Crea- 
tor from the charge of originating the corruption, which 
we are said to bring into life ; as if tin; infinitely pure 
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aud good God could, by a covert agency, infect with 
moral evil the passive and powerless mind of the infant, 
and then absolve, himself of the horrible work by im- 
puting it to instruments of his own ordination ! Mil- 
ton does not, however, believe in total depravity, feeling 
that this would free men from guilt, by .taking away all 
})ower ; and he therefore leaves us a portion of the di- 
vine image, not enough to give us a chance of virtue, 
but enough to take away excuse from sin. Such are 
tlic ‘ tender mercies ’ of theology ! With respect to 
Christ’s mediation, he supposes, that Christ saves us 
!)y bearing our punishment, and in this way satisfying 
God’s justice. * His views indeed are not expressed 
witli much precision, and seem to have been formed 
without much investigation. On these great subjects, 
of human nature and redemption, we confess, \\ c arc 
disappointed in finding the spirit of Milton satisfying it- 
self with tlte degrading notions which prevailed around 
him. But we remember, that it is the order of Provi- 
dence, that the greatest minds should sympathize much 
with their age, and that they contribute the more to 
the ])rogress oi" mankind, by not advancing too fast atnf 
too far beyond their cotemporaries. In this part t)f his 
w ork, Milton maintains, that the death threatened to 
sin extends equally to body and soul, which indeed he J 
was bound to . do, as he holds the soul and body to b(^ 
one ; and he then proceeds to defend with his usual pow^ 
er the necessary inference, that .ill consciousness is si^' 
pended between death and the resurrection. We haSie' 
jio faith in this doctrine, but we respect the courigq 
with whicli he admits and' maintains whalevfer cai(|^4fb 
fairly deduced from his opinions. 

Having concluded the subject of redemption, h?^^|)ds- 
ses t^ . yjhat he calls ‘ man’s renovation, or the clFange 
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whereby the sinner is brought into a state of grace ; ’ 
and here, though he is not always perspicuous, yet he 
seldom deviates from What was then the beaten road. 
We owe it, however, to Milton, to say, that, although 
he sometimes approached, he never adopted Calvinism. 
All the distinguishing articles of that creed, total deprav- 
ity, election and reprobation, Christ dying for the elect 
only, irresistible grace, the perseverance of the saints, 
and justification by mere faith, all are denied and oppos- 
ed by him, and some with great strength. Swayed as 
Milton was by the age in which he lived, his spirit could 
not be subdued to the heart;Twithering faith of the Gen- 
evan school. 

We now come to a subject in which Milton was deep- 
ly interested; we mean Christian Liberty, under which 
head may be included the discipline of the church, the 
power of ministers, and the rights of the people. To 
vindicate the liberty of Christians, and to secure them 
from all outward impositions and ordinances, he main- 
tains that the whole Mosaic law is abolished,* so that no 
part is binding on Christians; a doctrine which may 
startle many, who believe that the moral precepts of 
that law are as binding now as ever. But such persons 
differ litth.' in rt^ality from Milton, whose true meaning 
is, that these precepts bind Christians, not through the 
authority of Moses, which is ndiolly done away, but 
only because they arc tcikcn up «nd incorporated into 
Christianity, which is our only law, and which has set 
forth wlsatcver was pprmanently valuable in Judaism, in 
a more perfect form, and with more powerful sanctions. 

As anotlier branch of the liberty of Christians, lie 
maintains, as we may Well suppose, the right of every 
believer to consult the scripture s and to judge of them 
for himself. Not satisfied with this, he takcj? the ground 
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of Quaj^erism, and maintains that the Christian, in ad- 
dition to the scriptures, has an inward guide, with which 
no human authority should interfere. 

‘ Under the gospel wc possess, as it were, a twofold scripture, 
one external, which is the written word, and the other internal, 
which is the Holy Spirit, written in the hearts of believers, accord- 
ing to the promise of God, and with the intent that it should by no 
means be neglected.’ Vol. II. p. 172. ‘ The external scripture 
has been liable to frequent corruption, and in some instances has 
been corrupted, through the number, and occasionally the bad faith 
of those by whom it has been handed down, the variety and discre- 
pancy of the original manuscripts, and the additional diversity pro- 
duced by subsequent transcripts and printed editions. But the 
Spirit which leads to truth, cannot be corrupted, neither is it easy 
to deceive a man who is really spiritual.’ p. 173. ‘ It is difiicult to 

conjecture the purpose of Providence in committing the writings of 
the New Testament to such uncertain and variable guardianship, 
unless it were to teach us by this very circumstahee, that the Spirit 
which is given to us, is a more certain guide than scripture, whom, 
therefore, it is opr duty to follow.’ p. 174. ‘ Hence it follows, that 
wheh an acquiescence in human opinions or an obedience to human 
authority in matters of religion is exacted, in the name either of the 
cluir^h or of the Christian magistrate, from those who are themselves 
led individually by the spirit of God, this is in effect to impose a 
yoke, not on m?n, hut on the Holy Spirit itself.’ p. 176. 

This, in words, is genuine Quakerism ; but whether 
Milton understood by the Holy Spirit that immediate 
revelation, which forms the leading doctrine of that 
creed, we dou^t. To this doctrine it may be olyected, 
and we think Milton ^ust have felt the objection, that 
it disparages and discourages our faculties, and produces 
inaction of mind, leading men to expect from a sudden 
flash from Heaven, the truth which we are taught to 
seek by the right use of our own powers. We imagine 
that Milton believed that the Holy Spirit works with 
and by our own understandings, and, instead of super- 
seding reaspn, invigorates and extends it. But this is 
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not the only place where his precise views are ^hscured 
by general expressions, or by rapid and superficial no- 
tices of subjects. 

In Milton’s views of the church and the ministry, 
we have other proofs of his construing the scriptures in 
the manner most favorable to Christian liberty, lie 
teaches that the, universal church has no head but Christ, 
and that the power arrogated by popes, councils, and 
bishops, is gross usurpation. In regard to particular, 
churches he is a strict Congregationalist. Each church, 
lie says, is competent to its own government, and con- 
neoted with others only by the bond of charity. No 
others are authorised to interfere with any of its con- 
cerns, but in the way of brotherly counsel. 

‘ Every church consisting of the above parts,’ i. c. well instruct- 
ed believers, ‘ however small its numbers, is to be considered as in 
it.sclf iiii integral and perfect church, so far as regards its religious 
rights ; nor lias it any superior on earth, whether individual, ou as- 
seinldy, or convention, to whom it can be lawfully required to ren- 
der submission; inasmuch as no believer out of its palef, nor any or- 
der or co.mcil of men whatever, has a greater right than itself, to 
expect a participation in the written word and the promises, in the 
presence oi’ Ciirist, in the presiding influence of the Spirit, and in 
those graciou.‘=s gifts which are the reward of united prayer.’ 

Vol. II. p. 194. 

The choice of the minister, he says, belongs to the 
people. Tlie minister^ if possible, should serve the 
chun^li gratuitously, and live by the labor of his own 
hands. This unpaid service he pronounces more noble 
and consonant to our Lord’s example and tliat of the 
apostles. In accordance with these views, he fiivors 
the idea of a church consisting of few members. 

‘ All that pertains to the worship of God and the salvation of be- 
lievers, all, in short, that is necessary to constitute a church, may 
8 
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be duly and orderly transacted in a particular church, within t6e 
walls of a private house, and where the nuinbors assembled are in- 
considerable. Nay, ^uch a church, when in compliance with the 
interested views of its pastor it allows of an increase of numbers 
beyond what is convenient, deprives itself in a great measure of the 
advants^es to be derived from meeting in common.’ 

Vol. 11. p. 194, 

He mainiains that ministers are not to monopolize 
public instruction, or the administration of the ordinan- 
ces ; but that all Christians, having sufficient gifts, are 
to participate in tliese services. 

‘ The custom of holding assemblies is to be maintained, not after 
tlic present mode, but according to the apostolical institution, which 
did not ordain that an individual, and ho a stipendiary, should have 
the solo right of speaking from a higher j)lace, but that each be- 
liever in turn should be authorised to speak, or prophesy, or tcacli, 
or exhort, according to his gifts ; insomuch that even the weakest 
among the bretliren liad the privilege of asking questions, and con- 
sulting the elders and more experienced members of the congrega- 
tion.*’ Yol. ll. p. S03. ^ Any believer is competent to act as an 

ordhutrij according as convenience may require, provided 

only he be endowed with the necessary gifts ; these gifts constitu- 
ting his mission.’ p. 153. ‘If therefore it be competent to any 
believer whatever to preach the gospel, provided he be furnished 
with the requisite gifts, it is aiso competent to him to administer 
the rite of baptism ; inasmuch as the latter office is inferior to the 
former.’ p. 157. ‘ With regard to the Lord’s supper also, it has 

been shown, in the preceding chapter, that all arc entitled to par- 
ticipate in that ‘rite, but that the privilege of dispensing the ele- 
ments is confined to no particular man, or order of men.’ p. 158.. 

We entirely accord with the spirit of freedom which 
these passages breathe ; but from some of the particu- 
lar views we dissent. The great error of Milton lies 
in supposing that tlie primitive church was meant to be 
a nmdel for all ages. But can wc suppose that the 
church at its birth, when it was poor, persecuted, hem- 
med^ hy Judaism and Heathenism, supplied imper- 
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fectly with written rules and records, - dependent for 
instruction chiefly on inspired teachers, nnd comiwsed 
of converts who had 'grown up and steeped in 

Jewish and Heathen errors, can we imagine, that in 
these circumstances the church took a form which it 
ought to retain as sacred and unalterable, in its tri- 
umphs, and prosperity, and diffusion, and in ages of 
greater light and refinement ? We know that in the 
first ages there were no ministers with salaries, or edi- 
fices for public worship. Christians met in private 
houses, and sometimes in tlie obscurest they could find. 
On these occasions, the services were not monopolized 
by an individual, -but shared by the fraternity ; nor is 
there a hint in the New Testament that the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper and baptism was confined to 
the minister. But in all this we have no rule for the 
present day. Indeed it seems to us utterly repugnant 
to the idea of a universal religion, intended for all ages 
and nations, and for all the progressive states of society 
to the end of the world, to suppose that in .its infancy 
it established an order of worship, instruction, and' dis- 
cipline, which was to remain inviolable in all future 
times. This doctrine of an inflexible form, seems to 
us servile, superstitious, and disparaging to Christianity. 
Our religioii it too spiritual and inward, and cares too 
little about its exterior, to bind itself in this everlasting 
chain. The acknowledged indefiriiteness of the New 
Testament in regard to this subject, is no mean jiroof 
of the enlarged and prospective wisdom of its fomidoi'- 
We believe, that, with the diffitsion of liberal views, 
the question will arise, whether our religion cannot be 
taught and administered in methods and forms more 
adapted, than those which now prevail, to its spirit and 
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the condition and wants of society. Among tlie changes 
which may grow from this discussion, we do not antici- 
pate the adoption of Milton’s plan of sentencing minis- 
ters to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow ; for 
we think that we see reasons, in the general spread of 
knowledge, for enlarging their means and opportunities 
of study and intellectual culture, that they may meet 
the increasing demand for more enlightened inculcation 
of Christian truth. At the same time, it seems to us 
not unlikely, that, in conformity to Milton’s suggestion, 
public instruction, instead of continuing to be a mono- 
poly of ministers, may be extended freely to men of 
superior intelligence and piety, and that the results of 
this arrangement may be, the infusion of new life, 
power, and practical wisdom into religious teaching, 
and the substitution of a more natural, free, and various 
eloquence, for the technical and monotonous mode of 
treating subjects, which clings so often and so obstinate- 
ly to the •performances of the pulpit. — Again, we do 
not expect, among the changes of farms and outward 
worship, that Christians, to meet our author’s views, 
will shut their churches and meet in private houses ; for 
large religious edifices, and large congregations, seem 
to us among the important means of collecting and in- 
teresting in Christianity, the mass of the community. 
But perhaps narrower associations for religious improve- 
ment may ‘be formed, in which the formalities of public 
worship will be relaxed, and Christians may reap the 
benefits of the more familiar and confidential meetings 
of the primitive converts. It is indeed a great «piestion, 
how the jniblic administration of Christianity, includmg 
modes of discipline, instruction, and worship, may be 
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almost untrodden ; but if we read aright the signs of 
the times, the day for exploring it dr|iws nigh. 

We have said that whilst we dissent frorn some of 
Milton’s views on the subject of our present remarks, 
we agree in their spirit. It was evidently the aim of 
all his suggestions, to strip the clergy, as they are call- 
ed, of that peculiar, artificial sanctity, with which su- 
perstition had long arrayed them, and which had made 
their simple, benignant office, one of the worst instru- 
ments of ambition and despotism. We believe that 
this institution will never exert its true and full power 
on tlu; church and on the world, until the childish awe 
with which it has been viewed, shall be exchanged for 
enlightened esteem, and until men, instead of expecting 
from it certain mysterious, undefined influences, shall 
see in it a rational provision for promoting virtue and 
happiness, not by magic, but according to the fixed 
laws of human nature. 

The rt;mainder of the • Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine,’ furnishes topics on which we should willifigly 
remark : but we have only time to glance at the opin- 
ions in which Milton differs from the majority. He re- 
jects infant baptism, and argues against it with his usual 
earnestness and strength. He not only affirms ](vith 
many other Christians, that the fourth commandment, 
relating to the Sabbath, is abolished with the rest of the 
Mosaic system, but maintains, what few have done, that 
under the gospel no time is appointed for ])ublic wor- 
ship, but that the observance of the first day of the 
week rests wholly on expediency, and on the agree- 
ment of Christians. He believes, that Christ is to ap- 
pear visibly for the judgment of the world, and that he 
will reign a thousand years on earth, at the end of 
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which period Satan will assail the church with an iji#^ 
numerable confederacy, an(Hbe overwhelmed with ever- 
lasting ruin. He speaks of the judgment as beginning 
with Christ’s second,advent, and as comprehending his 
whole government through the millenium, as well as 
the closing scene, when sentence will be pronounced 
on evil angels, and on the whole human race. We 
hav-e now given, we believe, all the peculiarities of 
Milton’s faith. As for that large part of his work in 
which he has accumulated scriptural proofs of doctrines 
and duties in which all Christians are agreed, its gene- 
ral tenor may be understood without further remarks. 

It may now be asked. What is the value of this book ? 
We prize it chiefly as a testimony to Milton’s profound 
reverence for the Christian religion, and an assertion 
of the freedom and rights of the mind. We arc oblig- 
ed to say, that the work throws little new light on 
the great subjects of which it treats. Some will say, 
that this ought not to surprise us ; for new light is not 
to be looked for in the department of theology. But 
it this be true, our religion may be charged with the 
want of adaptation to our nature in an essential point ; 
for one of the most striking features of the human inhwl 
is its thirst for constantly enlarging knowledge, and its 
proneness to lose its interest in subjects which it has 
exliaustcd. The chief cause of Milton’s failure, was, 
that he sought truth too exclusively in the past, and 
among the dead. He indeed culled no man master, 
and disclaimed the authority of Fathers, and was evi- 
dently dissatisfied with all the sects which had preced- 
ed or were spread around him. Still he believed in 
the perfection of the primitive church, and that Chris- 
tianity, instead of being carried forward, was to be car- 
ried hack to ii^s original purity. To use his own strik- 
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ihg language, ‘ the lovely form of Truth,’ which Chris- 
tians at first embraced, ‘li^ beenliewn into a thousand 
pieces, like the mangled body of Osiris, and scattered 
to the four winds and consequently he believed, that 
the great duty of her friends, was, ‘ to gather up limb 
by limb, and bring together every joint and member.’ 
In conformity with this doctrine, he acted too much as 
an eclectic theologian, culling something from almost 
every sect, and endeavouring to form an harmonious 
system from materials ‘ gathered from the four winds.’ 
He would have done better, had he sought truth less 
in other minds, and more in the communion of his own 
soul with scripture, nature, God, and itself. The fact 
is, that the church, from its beginning, has been imper- 
fect in knowledge and practice, and our business, is, not 
to rest in the past, but to use it as a means of a purer 
and brighter futurity. Christianity began to be corrupt- 
ed at its birth, to be debased by earthly mixtures, as 
soon as it touched the earth. The seeds of that cor- 
ruption which grew and shot up into the overshadowing 
despotism of jiapal Rome, were sown in the age of the 
apostles, as we learn in the Epistles ; and we infer 
from the condition of the world, that nothing but a 
stupendous moral miracle, subverting all the laws of 
the human mind, could have prevented their develope- 
ment. Who, that understands human nature, does not 
know, that old associations arc not broken up in a mo- 
ment^ that to minds, plunged in a midnight of error, 
truth must gradually open like the dawning day ; that 
old views will mingle with the new ; that old ideas, 
which we wish to banish, will adh(;rc to the old words 
to which they were formerly attached ; and that the 
sudden and entire eradication of long-rooted errors, 
wouW be equivalent to the cregt1;ion of a new intellect ? 
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How long did the apostles, under Christ’s immediate 
tuition j withstand his instrt^ipns ! Even Peter, after 
the miraculous Illumination of the day of Pentecost, re- 
mained ignorant, until the message from Cornelius, of 
that glorious feature of Christianity, the abolition of 
the Jewish peculiarity, and the equal participation of 
the Gentiles with the Jews in the blessings of tlie 
Messiah. As soon as Christianity was preached, it was 
blended with Judaism, which had power to neutralize 
the authority of Paul in many churches. In like man- 
ner, it soon began to be ‘ spoiled ’ of its simplicity, 
‘ by philosophy and science falsely so called,’ and to be 
encumbered by pagan ceremonies. The first Christians 
W'erc indeed brought into ‘ wonderful light,’ if their 
Christian state be compared with the darkness from 
which they had eimn-ged ; but not if conij)ared with 
the perfection of knowdcjdge to which Christ came to 
exalt the human race. The earliest Fathers, as we 
learn from their works, were not receptive of large 
communications of truth. Their waitings abound in 
j)ueriiities and marks of childish mcdulity, and betray 
that imlistinciiiess of vision, which is experienced by 
men who issue from thick darkness into the light of 
<lay. In the ages of barbarism which followed the fall 
of the Roman empire, Christianity, though it answered 
wise j)arposcs of Providence, w’as more and more dis- 
figured and obscured. The Reformation was indeed a 
glorious era, but glorious for its reduction of paj)ai and 
chaical power, aaid for the partial liberation of the mind, 
rather than for immediate improvements of men’s apt 
prehensions of Christianity. Some of the Reformed 
invented or brought back- as injurious errors as those 
they overthrew. Luth'er’s consubstantiation differeti 
from the pope ’s transubstantiation by a syllablel and 
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that was all the gain ; and we may safely say, that 
transubstantiation was a iSfes monstrous doctrine than 
the five points of Calvin. How vain, therefore, was 
Milton’s search for * the mangled Osiris,’ for ‘ the love- 
ly form and immortal features of Truth,’ in the history 
of the church! 

Let us not be misunderstood, as if we would cut off 
the present age from the past. We mean not, that 
Milton should have neglected the labors of his prede- 
cessors. He believed justly, that all the periods and 
generations of the human family, are bound together 
by a sublime connexion, and that the wisdom of each 
age is chiefly a derivation from all preceding ages, not 
excepting the most ancient, just as a noble stream, 
through its whole extent and in its widest overflowings, 
still holds communication with its infant springs, gush- 
ing out perhaps in the depths of distant forests, or on 
the heights of solitary mountains. We only mean to 
SJiy, that the stream of religious knowledge is to swell 
and grow through its whole course, and to receive new 
contributions from gifted minds in successive genera- 
tions. VVe only regret that Milton did not draw more 
from the d(!cp and full fountains of his own soul. We 
W’ish only to teach, that antirpiity w as the infancy of 
our race, and that its acquisitions, instead of being 
rested in, are to bear us onward to new heights of truth 
and virtue. We mean not to comj)lain of Milton for not 
doing more. He rendered to mankind a far greater ser- 
vic<i than that of a teacher of an improved theology. 
He taught and excmjdified that spirit of intellectual 
freedom, through which all the great conquests of truth 
are to he achieved, and bj- w'hich tlie human mind is to 
attain to a new consciousness of its sublime faculties, 
and to invigorate and expand itscll forever. 
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We here close our remarks on Milton. In offering 
this tribute, we have ainie# at something higher than 
to express and gratify our admiration of an eminent 
mail. We believe that an enlightened and exalted 
mind is a brighter manifestation of God than the out- 
ward universe ; and we have set forth, as we have 
been able, the praises of an illustrious servant of the 
Most High, that tlirough him, glory may redound to 
tlie Father of all spirits, tJie Fountain of all wisdom and 
magnanimous virtue. And still more ; we believe tliat 
the sublime intelligence of Milton was imparted, not 
for his own sake only, but to awaken kindred virtue 
and greatness in other souls. Far from regarding him 
as standing alone and unapproachable, we believe that 
he is an illustration of what all who arc true to their 
nature, will become in the progress of their being ; and 
we have held him forth, not to excite an ineffectual 
admiration, but to stir up our o\vn and others’ breasts 
to an exhilarating pursuit of high and eve r-growing 
attainmentG in intellect and virtue. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by Sir Walter 
Scott has been anticipated with an eagerness, propor- 
tioned to the unrivalled powers of the author, and to 
tlic w'ondcrful endowments and fortunes of the hero. 
That the general expectation has been satisfied, we 
cannot affnm. But few will deny, that the writer has 
given us a inonuineiu of his great talents. The rapidity 
with wdiicli such a work has been thrown off astonishes 
u>. We think, however, that the author owed to him- 
self and to the public, a more deliberate execution of 
tliis important under takitig. He should either have 
abandoned it, or have bestowed on it the long and pa- 
tient labor which it required. The marks of negligence 
and haste, ndiich are spread through the work, are se- 
rious blemishes, and to more fastidious readers inex- 
piable delects. It Wyants compression and selection 
throughout. Many passages are encumbered with ver- 
biage. Many thoughts arc w^eakened by useless expan- 
sion and worse than useless repetition. Comparisons 
are accumulated to excess, and whilst many are exqui- 
site, perhaps as many are trite and unworthy of history. 
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The remarks are generally just, but obvious. We 
state these defects plainly, that we may express the 
more freely our admiration of the talents, which have 
executed so rapidly, a work so extensive and various, 
so rich in information, so fresh and vivid in descrip- 
tion, and furnishing such abundant specimens of a free,- 
graceful, andj vigorous style. 

The work has the great merit of impartiality. Ft is 
probably inaccurate in many of its details, but singular- 
ly free from prejudice and passion. Not a few, who 
considered that the author was both a Briton and a 
friend of the principles and policy of Pitt, were expect- 
ing from his pen a discolored delineation of the impla- 
cable foe of England and of that great minister. But 
the rectitude of his mind, and his reverence for histori- 
cal truth, have effectually preserved him from abusing 
the great power, conferred on him by his talents, over 
public opinion. We think that his laudable fear of 
wronging the enemy of his country. Joined to an admi- 
ration of the dazzling qualities of Napoleon, has led 
him to soften unduly the crimes of his hero, and to give 
more favorable impressions than truth will warrant. 

But enough of the author, who needs not our praise, 
and can suffer little by our censure. Our concern is 
with his subject. A just estimate of the late tmiperor 
of France seems to us important. That extraordinary 
man, having operated on the world with unprecedented 
power during his life, is now influencing it by his char- 
acter. That character, we apprehend, is not viewed 
as it should be. The kind of admiration which it in- 
spires, even in free countries, is a bad omen. The 
greatest crime against society, that of spoiling it of its 
rights and loading it with chains, still fails to move that 
<leep abhorrence, wdiich is its due ; and wJiich, if really 
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feit, would fix on the usurper a Jbrand of indelible in- 
famy. Regarding freedom as the chief interest of 
•human nature, as essential to its intellectual, moral, and 
religious progress, we look on men, who have signaliz- 
ed themselves by their hostility to it, with an indigna- 
tion at once stern and sorrowful, which no glare of 
successful war, and no admiration of the crowd, can 
induce us to suppress. We mean then to speak freely 
of Napoleon. But if we know ourselves, we could on 
no account utter one unjust -reproach. We speak the 
more freely, because conscious of exemption from every 
feeling like animosity. We war not with the dead. 
W(! would resist only what we deem the pernicious 
influence of the dead. We would devote ourselves to 
the cause of freedom and humanity, a cause; perpetually 
b(!trayod by the admiration lavished on prosperous crime 
and all-grasping ambition. Our great topic will be the 
(Jfiaracter of Napoleon; and with this we shall naturally 
inlersp(;i s(! reflections on the great interests which he 
pmpotually influenced. • 

We begin with observing, that jjt.is an aet of justice 
to Bona[ :utc to remember, that He grew up under dis- 
as.t(M()us influences, in a troubled day, when men’s 
minds wene convulsed, old institutions overthrown, old 
opinions siiaken, old restraints snapped asunder; when 
ihe authority of religion was spurned, and youth aban- 
dornnl to unwonted license; when the imagination was 
made feverish by visions of indistinct good, and the 
passions swelled by the sympathy of millions to a re- 
sistless torrent. A more dangerous school for the 
character cannot well be conceived. That all-seeing 
Being, who knows the tv'uls bf his creatures and the 
secrets of the heart, can aloni judge to what degree 
crimes are extenuated by circumstances so inauspicious. 
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This Avo must remember in reviewing; the history of 
men, who were exposed to trials unknown to ourselves. 
But because the turpitude of an evil agent is diminished 
by inlelicities of education or condition, we must not 
ihevefore confound the immutable distinctions of right 
and wrong, and withhold our reprobation from atrocities 
Avhich have spread misery and slavery far and wide. 

It is also due to Napoleon to observe, that there has 
always existed, and still exists, a mournful obtusencss 
of moral feeling in regard to the crimes of military and 
political life. The wrong-doing of public men on a large 
scale, has never drawn upon them that sincere, hearty 
abhorrence Avhich visits private vice. Nations have 
seemed to court aggression and bondage, by their stu- 
pid, insane admiration of successful tyrants. The 
wrongs, from Avhich men have suffered most, in body 
and mind, are yet unpunished. True; Christianity has 
put into our lips censures on the aspiring and the usurp- 
ing. But these reproaches are as yet little more than 
sounds, and unmeaning commonplaces. They are re- 
peated for form’s sake. When AVe read or hear thmn, 
wc feel that they w'ant depth and strength. They are 
not inward, solemn, burning convictions, breaking from 
the indignant soul with a tone of reality, before Avhich 
guilt would coAver. The true moral- feeling in regard 
to the crimes of public men is almost to be created. 
We believe, then, that such a character as Bonaparte’s, 
is formed Avith veiy little consciousness of its turpitude; 
and society, which contributes so much to its growth, 
is responsible for its existence, and merits in part the 
misery which it spreads. 

Of the early influences, under Avhieh Bonaparte w-as 
formed, we know little. He Avas educated in a mili- 
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tary school, and this, we apprehend, is not an institu- 
tion to form mucli delicacy, or independence of moral 
feeling ; for the young soldier is taught, as his first 
duty, to obey his superior without consulting his con- 
science ; to take human life at auofher’s bidding ; to 
perform that deed, which above all others requires de- 
liberate conviction, without a moment’s inquiry as to 
its justice ; and to place himself a passive instrument 
in hands, whichi as all history teaches, often reek with 
blood causelessly shed. 

His first political association was with the Jacobins, 
the most sanguinary of all the factions which raged in 
France, and whose sway is emphatically called ‘ the 
reign of terror.’ The service which secured his com- 
mand in Italy, was the turning of his artillery on the 
people, who, however dangerous when acting as a mob, 
happinied in ihe present case to understand their rights, 
and were dircMiting their violence against manifest 
usurpation. 

His first campaign was in Italy, and wo have still a 
vivid recollection of the almost rapturous admiration, 
with which u e followed his first trium])lis ; for then wo 
w ('r(^ simple enough to regard him as the (diosen guar- 
dian of liberty. His peculiar tactics were not then 
understood ; the secret of his success had not reached 
us ; and his rapid victories stimulated the imagination 
to invt^st him with the mysterious powers of a hero of 
romance.. We confess that we cannot now read the 
history of his Italian wars without a quickened movav 
ment in the \Oins. The rapidity of his conceptions ; 
the incxhaustiblencss of his invention; the energy of 
his will ; the decision which sulTered not a moment’s 
pause between the purpose, and its execution ; the pre- 
sence of mind, w'hich, amidst sudden rf verses and on 
10 
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tlie brhik of ruiii, devised the means of safety and suc- 
cess ; tliese commanding attributes, added to a courage, 
which, however suspected afterwards, never faltered 
then, compel us to bestow, what indeed we have no 
desire to withhold, the admiration which is due to su- 
perior power. 

Let not the friends of peace be offended. Wc have 
said, and we repeat it, that wo have no desire to with- 
hold our admiration from the energies, which war often 
awakens. Great powers, even in their perversion, at- 
test a glorious nature, and we may feel their grandeur, 
^vhilst r\'(; condemn, with our whole strength of moral 
feeling, the evil passions by which they are depraved. 
IVe are willing to grant that war, abhor it as we may, 
often developes and places in strong light, a force; of 
intellect and purpose, which raises our conceptions of 
the human soul. There is perhaps no moment in life, 
in which the mind is brought into such intense action, 
in which the will is so strenuous, and in which irrepres- 
sible excitement is so tempered with self-})ossession, as 
in the hour of battle. Still the greatness of the w ar- 
rior is poor and low compared with the magnanimity 
of virtue. It vanishes before the greatness of principle. 
The martyr to humanity, to freedom, or religion ; the 
unshrinking adherent of despised and dcserbul truth, 
who, alone, unsupported, and scorned, with no cron d 
to infuse into him courage, no variety of objects to draw 
his thoughts from himself, no opi)ortunity of effort or 
resistanc(; to rouse and nourish energy, still yields him- 
self calmly, resolutely, rvith invincible yViilanthropy, to 
bear prolonged and exquisite suffering, which one re- 
tracting word might remove — such a man is as superior 
to the warrior, as the tranquil and boundless hcar ens 
above us, to tlie Ion earth w'o tread beneath our feet. 
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We have sj)oken of the energies of mind called forth 
by war. If we may be allowed a short digression, 
which however bears directly on our main subject, the 
merits of Napoleon, we would observe, that military 
talent, even of the highest order, is ‘far from holding 
the first place among intellectual endowments. It is 
one of the lower forms of genius ; for it is not conver- 
sant with the highest and richest objects of thought. 
We grant that a mind, which takes in a., wide country 
at a glance, and understands, almost by intuition, the 
positions it affords for a successful campaign, is a com- 
prehensive and vigorous one. The general, who dispo- 
ses his forces so as to Counteract a greater force ; n lio 
supplies by skill, science, and invention, the want of 
numbers ; who dives into the counsels of his enemy, 
and who gives unity, energy, and success to a vast 
variety of operations, in the midst of casualties aiid ob- 
structions which no wisdom could foresee, manifi^sts 
groat power. But still the chief work of a general is 
to apply physical force ; to remove physical obstruc- 
tiojis ; to avail himself of physical aids and advantages ; 
to act on mattc'r ; to overcome rivers, ramparts, moun- 
tains, and human muscles ; and these are not the high- 
est objects of mind, nor do they demand intelligence 
of the higlu'st order ; 'and accordingly nothing is more 
common ihairto find men, eminent in this department, 
who arc wanting in the noblest energies of the soul ; in 
habits of profound and Jibcral thinking, in imagination 
and taste, in the capacity of enjoying works of genius, 
and in large and original vicAvs of human nature and 
society. The ofiice of a great general does not diller 
Avidely from that of a great mechanician, whose busi- 
ness it is to iVamc ncAV combinations of physical forces, 
to adapt them to ncAv circumstances, ai^d to- rc'inove 
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new obstructions. Accordingly great generals, away 
■from the camp, are often no greater men than the 
mechanician taken from his workshop. In conversa- 
tion they are often dull. Deep and refined reasonings 
they cannot comprehend. We know that there are 
splendid exceptions. Such was Cesar, at once the 
greatest soldier and the most sagacious statesman of his 
age, whilst, in eloquence and literature, he left behind 
him almost all. who had devoted themselves exclusively 
to these ])ursuns. But such cases are rare. The con- 
queror of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, possesses un- 
doubtedly great military talents ; but we do not under- 
stand, that his most partial admirers claim for him a 
place in the highest class of minds. We will not go 
down for illustration to such men as Nelson, a man 
great on the deck, but debased by gross vices, and who 
never pretended to enlargement of intellect. To insti- 
tute a comparison in point of talent and genius between 
such men and Milton, Bacon, and Shaks))eare, is almost 
an insult on these illustrious names. Who can think 
of these truly great intelligences ; of the range of their 
minds through heaven and earth ; of their d('ep intuition 
into the s jid; of their new and glowing eom])inatious 
of thought ; of the energy with which they grasped and 
subjected to their main purpose, the infinite materials 
of illustration which natun; aud life afford — who can 
think of the forms of trauscenddhl beauty and grandeur 
which they created, or tvhich were rather emauatious 
of their own minds ; of the calm wisdom and fer- 
vid imagination whicli they conjoined ; of the voice; 
of power, in tvhich, ‘ though dead, they still speak,’ 
and awaken intellect, sensibility, ajid genius in both 
hemispheres — who can think of such men, and not feel 
the immense inferiority of the most gifted warrior, 
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whose elements of thought are pli^sical forces and 
physical obstructions, and whose emidoymeut is the 
combination of the lowest class of objects, on which a 
powerful mind can be employed. 

We return to Napoleon. His splendid victories in 
Italy spread his name like lightning through the civil- 
izSh world. Unhappily they emboldened him to those 
unprincipled and open aggressions, to the indulgence 
of that lawless, imperious spirit, which marked his fu- 
ture course, and kept pace with his growing power. 
In his victorious career, he soon came in contact Avith 
states, some of which, as Tuscany and Venice, had 
acknowledged the French Republic, whilst others, as 
Parma and Modena, had observed a strict neutrality. 
The old-fashioned laws of nations, under which such 
states would have found shelter, seemed never to have 
crossed the mind of the young victor. Not satisfied 
with violating the neutrality of all, he seized the port 
of Leghorn, and ruined the once flourishing comriicrce 
of Tuscany; and having exacted heavy Cribute from 
Panna and Modena, he compelled these powers to sur- 
r< I'der, Avliat had hitherto been held sacred iii the utmost 
pxli’('initics of war, some of their choicest pictures, the 
cliicf oinaments of their capitals. We are sometimes 
told id' the good done by Napoleon to Italy. But we 
have Iicard Iiis name pronounced as indignantly there as 
hcic. An Italian cannot forgive him for robbing that 
coimtry of its noblest works of art, its dearest treasures 
and glories, which had made it a land of pilgrimage to 
men of taste and genius from the whole civilized world, 
.Hid whicli had uplicld and solaced its pride under con- 
quest and humiliation. From this use of power in the 
A ery dawn of his fortunes, it might easil}' have been 
foretold, Avhat part , he AVoiUd act in the stormy day 
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which was approaching, when the sceptre of France 
afld Europe was to be offered to any strong hand, which 
should be daring enough to grasp it. 

Next to Italy, Egypt became the stage for the display 
of Napoleon ; Egypt, a province of the Grand Signior, 
with whom France was in profound peace, and who, 
according to the long established relations of Eur^e, 
was her natural ally. It would seem, that this expedi- 
tion was Bonaparte’s own project. His motives are 
not very distinctly stated by his biographer. We doubt 
not that his great aim was conspicuousness. He chose 
a theatre where all eyes could be turned upon him. 
He saw that the time for usurpation had not yet come 
in France. To use his own language, ‘ the fruit was 
not yet ripe.’ He wanted a field of action which 
would draw upon him the gaze of the world, and from 
which he might return at the favorable moment for the 
prosecution of his enterprises at home. At the same 
time he undoubtedly admitted into his mind, which 
success had ‘already intoxicated, some vague wild hoj)e 
of making an impression on the Eastern world, which 
niighl place its destinies at his command, and give him 
a throne more enviable than Europe could bestow. 
His course in the East exhibited the same lawlessness, 
the same contempt of all restraints on his power, which 
we have already noted. No means, which ])romiscd 
success, were thoiiglit the worse for their guilt. It 
was not (uiougli for him to boast of his triumphs ov(Ji‘ 
the cross, or to profess Mahometanism. He claimed 
inspiration, and a commission from God, and was anx- 
ious to join the character of prophet to that of hero. 
This was the beginning of the great weaknesses and, 
errois into which he was betrayed by that spirit of self- 
exaggeration, which, under tlie influence of past success 
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and of unbounded flattery, was already growing into a 
kind of insanity. In his own view he was fit to be a 
compeer with Mahomet. His greatness in his own 
eyes made him blind to the folly of urging his super- 
natural claims on the Turk, who contemned, even more 
than he abhorred, a Frank ; and who would sooner have 
sold himself a slave to Christians, than have acknow- 
ledged a renegade Christian as a sharer of the glories 
of Mahomet. It was not enough for Bonaparte, on this 
expedition, to insult God, to show an impiety as foolish 
as it was daring. He proceeded to trample on the 
sentiments and dictates of .humanity with equal hardi- 
hood. The massacre of Jaffa is universally known. 
Twelve hundred prisoners, and probably more, who had 
surrendered themselves to Napoleon, and were appar- 
ently admitted to quarter, were two days afterwards 
marched out of the fort, divided into small bodies, and 
then deliberately shot, and, in case the musket was not 
cfiectual, were despatched by bayonets. This was an 
outrage, which cannot be sheltered by the laws and 
usages of war, liarbarous as they are. It was the deed 
of a bandit and savage, and ought to be execrated by 
good men, who value and would preserve the mitiga- 
tions which Christianity has infused into the conduct 
of national hostilities. 

The next groat event in Bonaparte’s history was the 
usurpation of the su})rcme power of the state, and the 
establishment of military despotism over France. On 
the particulars of this criminal act we have no desire to 
enlarge, nor arc we anxious to ascertain, whether our 
hero, on this occasion, lost his courage and self-posses- 
§ion, as he is reported to have done. We arc more 
anxious to express our convictions of the turpitude of 
this outrage on liberty and justice. For this crime but 
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one apology can be offered. Napoleon, it is said, seized 
the reins, vyJiou, had he lot them slip, they would have 
fallen into other hands. He enslaved France at a mo- 
ment, when, had he spared her, she would have found 
another tyrant. Admitting the truth of the plea, what 
is it but the reasoning of the highwayman, who robs and 
murders the traveller, because the booty was about to 
be seized by another hand, or because another dagger 
was ready to do the bloody deed.^ We are aware that 
the indignation, with which we regard this crime of 
Napoleon, will find a response in few breasts ; for to 
the multitude a throne is a temptation which no virtue 
can be expected to withstand.’ But moral truth is 
immovable amidst the sophistry, ridicule, and abject 
reasonings of men, and the time will come, when it will 
find a meet voice to give it utterance. Of all crimes 
against society, usurpation is the blackest. Ife who 
lilts a parricidal hand against his country’s rigiits and 
freedom ; who plants his foot on the nocks of thirty 
millions of- his fellow creatun's ; who concentiates in 
his single hand the powers of a niiglity empire ; and 
who wields its powers, squanders its trc'asures, and 
pours forth its blood like water, to make other nations 
slaves and the world his prey— this man, as lu; nnit»!s 
all crimes in his sanguinary career, so he should be set 
apart by the human race for their unmingled and un- 
measured abhorrence, and should bear on his guilty 
head a mark as opprobrious as that whi<;h the first 
murderer wore. We cannot think with patietnm of 
one man fastening chains on a whole people, and sub- 
jecting millions to his single will; of whole regions 
overshadowed by the tyranny of a frail being like our- 
selves. In anguish of spirit we exclaim. How long 
will an abject world kiss the foot which tramples it .? 
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How long shall crime find shelter in its very aggrava- 
tions and excess ? . 

Perhaps it may he said, that our indignation seems 
to light on Napoleon, not so much because he was a 
despot, as because he became a despot by usurpation ; 
that we seem not to hate tyrajiny itself, so much as a 
particular mode of gaining it. We do indeed regard 
usurpation as a crime of peculiar blackness, especially 
when committed, as in the case of Napoleon, in the 
name of liberty. All despotism, however, whether 
usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence. We regard 
it as the most grievous wrong and insult to the human 
race. Hut towards the hereditary despot we have 
more of compassion than indignation. Nursed and 
brought up in delusion, worshipped from his cradle, nev- 
er spoken to in the tone of fearless truth, taught to 
look on the great mass of his fellow beings as an infe- 
rior race, and to regard despotism as a law of nature 
and a nec(!ssary clement of social life ; such a prince, 
whose education and condition almost deny him the 
possibility of accpiiring healthy' moral feeling and manly 
virfne, must not be judged severely. Still, in absolv- 
ing the d(‘sj)ot from much of the guilt wlych sefins at 
first to attach to his unlawful and abused powcj-, we do 
not the less account desjmtism a wrong and a curse. 
'File time for its fall, wo trust, is coming. It cannot 
fall loo soon. It has long enough wrung from the la- 
borer his hard earnings ; long enough squandered a na- 
tion's wealth on its parasites and minions ; long enough 
n urred against the freedom of the mind, and arrested 
. the progress of truth... ^ It has filled dungeons enough 
with the brave and good, and shed enough of the blood 
of patriots. Let its end come. It cannot come too 
soon. 


11 
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We liavc now followed Bonaparte to the moment of 
possessing himself of the supremo power. Those who 
were associated, with him in subverting the government 
of the Pircctory, essayed to lay restraints on the First 
Consul, who was to take their place. But he indig- 
nantly repelled them. He held the sword, and with 
this, not only intimidated the selfish, but awed and si- 
lenced the patriotic, w'ho saw too plainly, that it could 
only be wrested from him by renewing the horrors of 
the revolution. — We now proceed to consider some of 
tlie means, Ijy w'hich he consolidated his power, and 
raised it into the imperial dignity. We consider these 
as much more important illustrations of his character 
than his successive campaigns, to which accordingly 
we shall give little attention. 

One of his first measures for giving stability to his 
power, w'as certainly a wdse one, and was obviously 
dictated by his situation and character. Having seized 
the fir.st di^^nity in the state by military force, and lean- 
ing on a devoted soldiery, he was under no necessity of 
binding himself to any of the parties which had distracted 
the country, a vassalage to which his domineering spirit 
could <11 hav^ stooped. Policy and his love of mastery 
pointed out to him an indiscriminate employment of the 
leading men of all parties ; and not a few of these had 
become? so selfish and desperate in the disastrous pro- 
gress of the revolution, that they were ready to break 
up old connexions, and to divide the spoils of the Re- 
public wdth a master. Accordingly he adopted a sys- 
tem of comprehension and lenity, from which even the 
. Emigrants were not excluded, and had the satisfaction 
' of seeing almost the whole talent which the revolution 
ha(ymii|kened, leagued in the execution of his plans. 
Un^^^lie able men, whonoj. he called to his aid, the 
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finances and the war department, which h^d fallen into 
a confusion that threatened ruin to the state, were soon 
restored to order, and means and forces’ provided for 
retrieving the recent defeats and disgraces of tlie 
French armies. 

This leads us to mention another and most important 
and effectual means by which Napoleon secured and 
enlarged his power. We refer to the brilliant campaign 
immediately following his elevation to the Consulate, 
and .which restored to France the akendency which 
she had lost during his absence. On his success at this 
juncture his future fortunes wholly depended. It was 
in this campaign that he proved himself the worthy 
rival of Hannibal. The energy which conducted an 
army with its cavalry, artillery, and supplies, across the 
Alps, by untried paths, which oidy the chamois hunter, 
born and bred amidst glaciers and everlasting snows, 
had trodden, gave the impression, which of all others 
he most desired to spread, of his superiority to nature, 
as AV(!ll as to human opposition. This enterprise was 
in one view a fearful omen to Europe. It showed a 
power over the minds of his soldiers, the effects of 
which were not to be calculated. ^ Tlie conquest of St. 
Bernard by a French army was the boast of the nation; 
but a still more wonderful tiling was, the capacity of 
the general to inspire into that army the intense force, 
confidence, resolution, and patience, by which alone the 
worjs, could be accomplished. The victory of Marengo, 
gained by one of the accidents of war in the moment 
of apparent defeat and ruin, secured to Bonaparte the 
dominion which he coveted. France, who, in her ' 
madness and folly, had placed her happiness in conquest, 
noA^ felt that the glory of her arms was safe onl^ in the 
hands of the First Consul ; whilst the ‘ soIdier]^r^|^ho 
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held the sceptre in their gift, became more thoroughly 
satisfied, that triumph and spoils waited on his stand- 
ard. 

Another important and essential means of securing 
and building up his power, was the system of espionage, 
called the Police, which, under the Directory, had 
received a developement worthy of those friends of 
freedom, but which was destined to be perfected by the 
wisdom of Napoleon. It would seem as if despotism, 
profiting by the experience of ages, had put forth her 
whole skill and resources in forming the French police, 
and had framed an engine, never to be surpassed, for stifl- 
ing the faintest breathings of disafiection, and chaining 
every free thought. This system of espionage, (we are 
proud that we have no English word for the infernal 
machine,) had indeed been used under all tyrannies. 
But it wanted the craft of Fouche, and the energy 9: 
Bonaparte, to disclose all its powers. In the language 
of o’.ir author, ‘ it spread through all the ramifications 
of society V that is, every man, of the least importance 
in the community, had the eye of a spy upon him. He 
was watched at home as well as abroad, in the boudoir 
and theatre, in the brothel and gaming house ; and 
these last named haunts furnished not a few ministers 
of the Argus-eyed Police. There was an car open 
through all France to catch the whispers of discontent; 
a pQjiviei' of evil, which aimed to rival, in omnipresence 
and invisibleness, the benignant agency of the Deity. 
Of all instruments of tyranny, this is the most detesta- 
ble. It chills social intercourse ; locks up the heart ; 
%fects and darkens men’s minds with mutual jealousies 
and fears ; and reduces to system a wary dissimulation, 
subversive of force and manliness of character. We 
fihdti^owe’. IT, some consolation in learninL' that tvrants 
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whom they set this cruel guard ; that tyrants cannot 
confide in their own spies, but must keep watch over 
the machinery which we have described, lest it rccidi 
upon themselves. Bonaparte at the head of an army 
is a dazzling spectacle ; but Bonaparte, heading a horde 
of spies, compelled to doubt and fear these base instru- 
ments of his power, compelled to divide them into 
bands, and to receive daily reports from each, so that 
by balancing them against each other and sifting their 
testimony, he might gather the truth ; Bonaparte, thus 
employed, is anything but imposing. It requires no 
great elevation of thought to look down on such an 
occupation with scorn ; and we see, in the anxiety and 
degradation which it involves, the beginning of that 
retribution which tyranny cannot escape. 

Another means by which the First Consul protected 
his power can excite no wonder. That he should fet- 
ter the press, should banish or imprison refractory' edi- 
tors, should subject the journals and more important 
works of literature to jealous superintendence, these 
were things of course. Free writing and despotism 
arc such implacable foes, that we hardly think of blam- 
ing a tyrant for keeping no terms with the press. He 
cannot do it. He mig^t as reasonably choose a voica-. 
no for the foundation of his throne. Necessity is laid 
upon him, unless he is in love with ruin, to check the 
bold and honest expression of thought. But the neces- 
sity is his own choice ; and let infamy be that man’s 
portion, who seizes a power which he cannot sustain, 
but by dooming the mind through a vast empire to 
slavery, and -by tuniim^ me press, that great organ of 
truth, into an instrument of public delusion and debase- 
ment. 
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We pass to another means of removing objstructions 
to his power and ambition, still worse than the last. 
We refer to the terror which he spread by his severi- 
ties, just before assuming the imperial power. The 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien was justified by Napo- 
leon as a method of striking fear into the Bourbons, 
who, as he said, were plotting his death. This may 
have been one motive ; for we have reason to think 
that he was about that time threatened with assassina- 
tion. But we believe still more, that he intended to 
awe into aequicscence the opposition, which, he knew, 
would be awakened in many breasts, by the prostration 
of the forms of the republic, and the open assumption 
of the imperial digiuty. There were times when Bona- 
parte disclaimed the origination of the murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien. But no other could have originated 
it. It bears internal marks of its author. The bold- 
ness,, decision, and overpowering rapidity of the crirno, 
point unerringly to the soul where it was conceived. 
We believo that one great recommendation of this mur- 
der, was, that it would strike amazement and terror 
into iVance and Europe, and show that he w as ])rc!par- 
cd to shed any blood, and to sweep before him every 
obstruction, in his w'ay to absolute power. Certain it 
is, that the open murder of the Duke d’Engliien, and 
the Justly suspected assassinations of Pichegru and 
Wright, did create a dread, such as had not been felt 
before ; and whilst on previous occasions some faint 
breathings of liberty ^ ere to be heard in the legislative 
bodies, only one voice, that of Carnot, was raised 
against investing Bonaparte with the imperial crown, 
aiifl laying France, an unprotected victim, at his feet. 
There .remain for our consideration other means em- 
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his power, of a different character from those we have 
named, and which on this account we cannot pass with- 
out notice. One of these was the Concordat which he 
extorted from the Pope, and which professed to re- 
establish the Catholic religion in France. Our religious 
prejudices have no influence on our judgment of this 
measure. We make no objections to it, as the restor- 
ation of a worship which on many accounts we con- 
demn. We view it now simply as an instrument of 
policy, and in this light, it seems to us no proof of the 
sagacity of Bonaparte. It helps to confirm in us an 
impression, which other parts of his history give us, 
that he did not understand the peculiar character of his 
age, and the peculiar and original policy which it de- 
manded. He always used commonplace means of 
power, although the Unprecedented times in which he 
lived, required a system, which should combine untried 
resources, and touch new springs of action. Because 
old governments bad -found a convenient prop in reli- 
gion, Napoleon imagined that it was a netessary ap- 
pendage and support of his sway, and resolved to re- 
. store it. But at this moment there were no founda- 
tions in France for a religions, establishment, which 
could give strength and a character of sacredness to 
the supreme power. There was comparatively no 
faith, no devout feeling, and still more, no superstition 
to sup])ly the place of these. The time for the reac- 
tion of the religious principle had not yet arrived ; and 
a more likely means of retarding it could hardly have 
been devised, than the nursing care extended to the 
church by Bonaparte, the rec'ont Mussulman, the known 
despiser of the anci(?itjt faith, who had no worship {pt 
heart but the WOTship of hitiiself. Instead of bringing 
religion to the aid of the^tato, it was impossible that 
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such a man should touch it, without loosening the faint 
hold which it yet retained on the people. There were 
none so ignorant as to be the dupes of the First Consul 
in this particular. Every man, woman, and child knew 
that he was playing the part of a juggler. Not one re- 
ligious association could be formed with his character 
or government. It was a striking proof of the self- 
exaggerating vanity of Bonaparte, and of his ignorance 
of the higher principles of human nature, that he not 
only hoped to revive and turn to his account the old 
religion, but imagined, that he could, if necessary, have 
created a new one. ‘ Had the Pope never existed be- 
fore, h(! should have been made for the occasion,’ was 
the speech of this political charlatan ; as if religious 
opinion and feeling were things to be manufactured by 
a consular decree. Ancient legislators, by adopting 
and sympathizing with popular and rooted superstitions, 
were able to press them into the service of their insti- 
tutions. They were wise enough to build on a pre- 
existing faith, and studiously to conform to it. Bona- 
parte, in a country of infidelity and atlnnsm, and whilst 
unable to refrain from sarcasms on the system which 
he patronised, , was weak enough to bedievo that he 
might make it a substantial support of his government. 
He undoubtedly congratulated himself on the terms, 
which he exacted from the Pope, and which had never 
been conceded to the most powerful monarchs ; for- 
getting that his apparent success was the di^foat of his 
plans; for just as far as he severed the church from 
the supreme pontiff, and placed himself conspicuously 
at its head, he destroyed the only connexion w hich 
could give it influence. Just so far its power over 
opinion and conscience ceased. It became a coarse ’ 
instfitintot of state, contemned bv the neonle. nnd <jerr_ 
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ing only to demonstrate the aspiring views of its mas- 
ter. Accordingly the French bishops in general refus- 
ed to hold tlieir dignities under this new head, prefer- 
red exile to the sacrifice of the rights of the Church, and 
left behind them a hearty abhorrence of the Concordat 
among the more zealous members of their communion. 
Happy would it have been for Napoleon, had he left 
the Pope and the church to themselves. By occasion- 
ally recognising and employing, and then insulting and 
degrading the Roman pontiff, he exasperated a large 
*part of Christendom, fastened on himself the brand of 
impiety, and awakened a religious hatred which con- 
tributed its full measure to his fall. 

As another means employed by Bonaparte for giving 
strength and honor to his government, .we may name 
the grandeur of his public works, which he began in his 
consulate and continued after his accession to the impe- 
rial xlignity. These dazzled France, and still impress 
travidlers with admiration. Could we separate these 
from his history, and did no other indication of his 
cliaractcr survive, we should undoubtedly honor him 
with the title of a beneficent sovereign ; but connected 
as tliey, are, they do little or nothing to change our con- 
ceptions of him as an all-grasping, unprincipled usurper. 
Paris was the chief object of these labors ; and surely 
W(^ cannot wonder, that he who aimed at universal do- 
fninion, should strive to improve and adorn the metropo- 
lis of his empire. It is the practice of despots to be 
lavish of expense on the royal residence and the seat of 
government. Travellers in France, as in other coun- 
tries of the continent, are struck and pained by tlie 
contrast between the .magnificent capital and the mud- 
walled village and ^^teresting province. Bonaparte 
had a special motia ^^y ^r decorating Paris, for ‘ Paris is 
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France,’ as has often been observed ; and in conciliating 
the vanity of the great city, he secured the obedience 
of the whole country. The boasted internal improve- 
ments of Napoleon scarcely deserve to be named, if we 
compare their influence with the operation of his public 
measures. The conscription, which drew from agricul- 
ture its most effective laborers, and his continental 
s}’stem, which sealed up every port and annihilated the 
commerce of his empire, drained and exhausted France 
to a degree, for which his artificial stimulants of indus- 
try, and his splendid projects afforded no compensation.* 
Perhaps the most admired of all his public works, is the 
road over the Simplon, to which all travellers concur in 
giving the epithet, stupendous. But it ought not to 
amaze us, thajt he, who was aspiring at unlimited do- 
minion, should establish communications between the 
different provinces of his em[)ire. It ought not to 
amaze us, that he, who had scaled the glaciers of St. 
Bernard, should covet some easier passage for pouring 
his troops 'into Italy ; nor is it very wonderful, that a 
sovereign, who commanded the revenues of Europe, 
and who lived in an age when civil engineering: had' 
been advanced to a perfection before unknown, should 
accomplish a bolder enterprise than his predecessors. 
Wc would add, that Napoleon must divide with Fab- 
broni the glory of the road over the Simplon ,* for the , 
genius, which contrived and constructed, is more prop- 
erly its author, than the will which commanded it. 

There is however one great work, which gives Bc^a- 
parte a fair claim on the gratitude of posterity, .«n# 
entitles him to ^n honorable renown. Wc refer td-jtlMS 
new code of laws, which was given to France un4er 
his ausp^es. His participation in this work has indeed 
been rrantably and ridicul^sly magnified. Be- 
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cause he attended the meetings of the commissioners 
to whom it was assigned, and made some useful anej 
sagacious suggestions, he has been praised, as if he had 
struck out, by the miraculous force of his genius, a new 
code of laws. The truth is, that he employed for this 
work, as he should have done, the most eminent civil- 
ians of the empire ; and it is also true that these learned 
men have little claim to originality ; for, as our author 
observes, the code ‘ has few peculiarities making a dif- 
ference between its principles and those of the Roman 
law.’ In other words, they preferred wisdom to nov- 
elty. Still Bonaparte deserves great praise for his in- 
terest in the work, for the impulse he gave to those to 
whom it was committed, and for the time and thought, 
which, amidst the cares of a vast empire, he bestowed 
upon it. That his ambition incited him to this labor, 
we doubt not. He meant to entwine the laurels of 
Justinian with those of Alexander. But we will not 
quarrel with ambition, when it is wise enough to devote 
itself to the happiness of mankind. In the present 
case, he showed that he understood something of true 
glory ; and we prize the instance more, because it 
stands almost alone in his history. We look on the 
conqueror, the usurper, the spoiler of kingdoms, tlie in- 
satiable despot, with disgust, and see in all these char- 
acters an essential vulgarness of mind. But when we 
regard him as a Fountain of Justice to a vast empire, 
we recognise in him a resemblance to the just and be- 
nignant Deity, and cheerfully accord to him the praise 
of bestowing on a nation one of the greatest gifts, which 
it is permitted to man to confer. It lyas however the 
misery of Bonaparte, a curse brought on him by his 
crimes, that he coul^ouch nothing without leaving on 
it the polluting mOTlof despotism. His usurpation 
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took from him the power of legislating with magnanim- 
ity, where his own interest was concerned. He could 
provide for the administration of justice between man 
and man, but not between the citizen and the ruler. 
Political offences, the very class which ought to be sub- 
mitted to a. jury, were denied that mode of trial. Ju- 
ries might decide on other criminal questions ; but they 
were not to be permitted to interpose between the des- 
pot and the .ill fated subjects, who might fall, under his 
suspicion. These were arraigned before ‘ special tribu- 
nals, invested with a half military character,’ the ready 
ministers of nefarious prosecutions, and only intended 
to cloak by legal forms the murderous purpose of the 
tyrant. 

We have thus considered some of the means by 
which Bonaparte consolidated and extended his power. 
We now see him advanced to that imperial throne, on 
which he had long fixed his eager eye. We see France 
alternately awed and dazzled by the influences we have 
described, and at last surrendering, by public, deliberate 
acts, without a struggle or a show of opposition, her 
rights, liberties, interests, and power to an absolute 
master and to his posterity forever. Thus perished the 
name and forms of the Republic. Thus perished the 
hopes of philanthropy. The air, which a few years 
ago resounded with the shouts of a great people casting 
awa^ their chains, and claiming their birthright of free- 
dom, now rung with the servile cries of long life to a 
blood-stained usurper. There were indeed generous 
spirits, true pat^ots, like our Own La Fayette, still left 
in France. But few and scattered, they were left tq 
shed in secret the tears of sorrov^ul and indignant dqs;^ 
pair. By this base and disasti^Us issue of their revO- 
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rights, but brought reproach on the. cause of freedom, 
which years cannot wash away. This is to us a more 
painful recollection, than all the desolations which 
France spread through Europe, and than her own bit- 
ter sufferings, when the hour of retribution came upon 
her. ^ The fields which she laid waste are again waving 
with harvest ; and the groans which broke forth througli 
her cities and villages, when her bravest sons perished 
by thousands and ten thousands on the snows of Russia, 
have died away, and her wasted population is renewed. 
But the wounds which she inflicted on freedom by the 
crimes perpetrated in that sacred name, and by the ab- 
ject spirit with which that sacred cause was deserted, 
are still fresh and bleeding. France not only subjected 
herself to a tyrant, but what is worse, she has given 
tyranny everywhere new pleas and arguments, and 
emboldened it to preach openly, in the face of heaven, 
the impious doctrines of absolute power and uncondi- 
tional submission. 

Napoleon was now Emperor of France ; and a man 
unacquainted with human nature, would think tliat such 
an empire, whose bounds now extended to the Rhine, 
might have satisfied even an ambitious man. But Bo- 
naparte obeyed that law of progress, to which the high- 
est minds are peculiarly subjected; and acquisition in- 
llamed, instead of appeasing, the spirit of dommion. 
He had long proposed to himself the conquest of Eu- 
rope, of the world ; and the title of Emperor added in- 
tenseness to this pur[M)se. Did we not fear, that by 
repetition we might impair the conviction which we are 
mo^t anxious to impress, we would enlarge on the enor- 
mity of the guilt involve^in the project of tmiversal 
empire. Napoleon khe.'alRrtinctlv the price, which he 
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must pay for - the eminence which he coveted. He 
knew that the path to it lay over wounded and slaugh- 
tered millions, over putrefying heaps of his. fellow. crea- 
tures, over ravaged fields, smoking ruins, pillaged cities. 
He knew that his steps would be followed by the groans 
of widowed mothers and famished orphans; of bereaved 
friendship and despairing love ; and that in addition to 
this amount of misery j he would create ah equal amount 
of crime, by multiplying indefinitely the instruments 
and participators of his rapine and fraud. He knew 
the pi-ice and resolved to pay it. But we • do not insist 
on a topic, which "few, Tery few as yet, understand or 
feel. Turning then for the present from the moral 
aspect of this enterprise, we will view it in another 
light, which is of great importance to a just estimate 
of his claims on admiration. We will inquire into the 
nature and fitness of the measures and policy which he 
adopted, for compassing the subjugation of Europe and 
the world. 

We are' aware, that this discussion may expose us to 
the charge of great presumption. It may be said that 
men, having no access to the secrets of cabinets, and 
no participation in public affairs, are not the best judges 
of the policy of such a man as Napoleon. This we are 
not anxious to disprove. We do not deny the disad- 
vantages of our position, nor shall we quarrel with our 
readers for questioning the soundness of our opinions. 
But w^will say, that though distant, we have not been 
indiffei^t observers of the great events of our age, and 
that though conscious of exposure to many errors, we 
haveH^ strong persuasion of the substantial correctness 
of our Views. We express then, without reserve, pm 
beliefj#that the policy of N^oleOn was wanting in ssit- 
gacit^^nd that he proveCymself incapable, as we' 
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before suggested, of understanding the character and 
answering the demands of his age. His system was a 
repetition of old means, when the state of the world 
w^s new. The sword and the police, which had suf- 
ficed him for enslaving France, were not. the only pow- 
ers required for his designs against the human race. 
Other resources were to be discovered or created ; and 
the' genius for calling them forth did not, we conceive, 
belong to Napoleon. 

The circumstances under which Napoleon aspired to 
universal empire, differed in many respects from those 
under which former conquerors were placed. It was 
easy for Rome, when she had subdued kingdoms, to 
reduce them to provinces and to govern them by force; 
for nations at that period were bound together by no tie. 
They had little communication with each other. Dif- 
ferences of origin, of religion, of manners, of language, 
of modes of warfare ; differences aggravated by long 
and ferocious wars, and by the general want of civilisa- 
tion, prevented joint action, and almost all concern for 
one another’s fate. Modern Europe, on the other hand, 
was an assemblage of ciyilized states, closely connect- 
ed by commerce, by literature, by a common faith, by 
interchange of thoughts and improvements, and by a 
policy 'which had for ages proposed, as its chief object, 
the establishment of such a balance of power as would 
secure national independence. Under these influences 
the human mind had made great })rogross ; and m truth 
the Fi’ench revolution had resulted from an unpreceden- 
ted excitement and developernent of men’s faculties, and 
from the extension of power and intelligence through a 
vastly wider class, than had participated in them at any 
former period. The which Napoleon was 

wielding, might be to an pntlmsinsni essentially 
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generous, and manifesting a tendency of the civilized 
world to better institutions. It is. plain that the old 
plans of conquest, and the maxims of comparatively bar- 
barous ages, did not suit such a state of society. An 
ambitious man was to make his way, by allying himself 
with the new movements and excitements of the world. 
The existence of a vast maritime power like England, 
which, by its command of the ocean and its extensive 
commerce, was brought into contact with every com- 
munity, and which at the same time enjoyed the envia- 
ble preeminence of possessing the freest institutions in 
Europe, was of itself a sufficient motive for a great 
modification of the policy, by which one state was now 
to be placed at the head of the nations. The peculiar 
character and influence of England, Bonaparte seemed 
indeed never able to comprehend; and the violent 
measures, by which lie essayed to tear asunder the old 
connexions of that country with the continent, only 
gave them Strength, by adding to the tics of interest 
those of Sympathy, of common sufferiiig, and common 
clanger. 

Forehand corruption were the great engines of Na- 
poleon, and he plied them without disguise or reserve, 
not caring how far he insulted and armed against him- 
self, the moral and national feelings of Europe. His 
great reliance wak on the military spirit and energy of 
the French 'people. To make France a nation of sol- 


diers was the first and main instrument of his policy ; 
and^ere he was successful. The revolution indeed 
ha^h no small degree done this work to his hands. 
Ttwomphite it, he introduced a national system of 
. havipg for its plain end to train the w||^e 

verutWof Fraiice, to a to familiarize^^i^ 

Iriliid to this destination fro^jts earliest years, «i|d 
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to associate the idea of glory almost exclusively with 
arms. The conscription gave full efficacy to this sys- 
tem ; for as every young man in the empire had reason 
to anticipate a summons to the army, the first object 
in education naturally was, to fit him for the field. 
The public honors bestowed on military talent, and a 
rigorous impartiality in awarding promotion to merit, 
so that no origin, however obscure, was a bar to what 
w ere deemed the highest honors of Europe, kindled the 
ambition of the whole people into a flame, tind directed 
it exclusively to the camp. It is true, the conscription, 
which thinned so terribly the ranks of her youth, and 
spread anxiety and bereavement through all her dwel- 
lings, was severely felt in Franco. But Napoleon 
knew the race whom it was his business to manage ; 
and by the glare of victory, and the tith^ of the Grand 
Empire, he succeeded in reconciling them for a time to 
the most painful domestic privations, and to an unex- 
ampled waste of life. Thus he secured, what he ac- 
counted the most important instrument of dominion, a 
great military force. But, on the other hand, the stim- 
ulants, which, for this purpose, he w^as forced to apply 
perpetually to French vanity, the ostentation with 
W'hich tl)o invincible power of France yvas trumpeted 
to the world, and the haughty vaunting style which be- 
came the most striking characteristic Of that intoxicated 
people, were perpetual irritations of the national spirit 
and pride of Europe, and implanted a deep hatred^ , to- 
wards the new and inkulting empire, which waited Init 
for a favorable moment to repay with interest the debt 
of humiliation. 

The condition of forbade, as we believe, the 

establishment of uni^fetl monarchy by mere physical 
force. The swordjBow.ever important, was now to 

13 
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play but a secondary part. The true course for Napo- 
Icon seems to us to have been indicated, not only by 
the state of Europe, but by the means which France in 
the beginning of her revolution had found most effectu- 
al. He should have identified himself with some great 
interests, opinion, or institutions, by which he might 
have bound to himself a large party in every nation, 
fie should have contrived to make at least a specious 
cause against all old establishments. To contrast him- 
self most strikingly and most advantageously with for- 
mer governments, should have been the key of his 
policy. He should have placed himself at the head of 
a new order of things, which should have worn the face 
of an improvement of the social state. Nor did the 
subversion of r(;publican forms prevent his adoption of 
this course, or of some other which would have secured 
to him the sympathy of multitudes. He might still ha:ve 
drawn some broad lines between his own administra- 
tion and that of other states, tending to throw the old 
dynasties into the shade. He might have cast away the 
ancient pageantry and forms, distinguished himself by 
the simplicity of his establishments, and exaggerated the 
relief which he gave to his people, by saving them the 
burdens of a w^teful and luxurious court. He might 
have insisted on the great benefits that’ had accrued to 
France from the establishment of uniform laws, which 
protected alike all classes of men ; and he might have 
vir^ially pledged himself to the subversion of the feudal 
iruiqualities which still disfigured Europe. He might 
haye insisted on the favorable changes to be introduced 
, Joto property, by abolishing the entails which fettered 
<3it rights of primogeniUire, and the exclusive privi- 
leges of a haii^ty aristocracy, might have found 
l^ses .Anouch ^aefalhst which ' marrav himself as ;» 
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champion. By becoming the head of new institutions, 
which would have involved the transfer of power into 
new hands, and would have offered to the people a real 
improvement, he might: everywhere have summoned to 
his standard the bold and enterprising, and might liave 
disarmed the national prejudices to which he fell a prey. 
Revolution was still the true instrument of power. In 
a word, Napoleon lived at a period, when he could oulj' 
establish a durable and universal control, through prin- 
ciples and institutions of some kind or other, W which 
he would seem to be devotedr 

It was impossible, however, for such a man as Napo- 
leon, to adopt, perhaps to conceive, a system such as 
has now been traced ; for it was wholly at w'ar with 
that egotistical, self-relying, self-exaggerating principliN 
which was the most striking feature of his mind. Uc 
imagined himself able, not only to conquer nations, but 
to hold them together by the awe and admiration which 
his own character would inspire ; and this bond he pre- 
ferred to every other. An indirect sway, a tiontrOl of 
nations by means of institutions, principles, or prejudi- 
dls,:^ of which he was to be only the apostle and defen- 
der, was utterly inconsistent with that vehemence of 
will, that passion for astonishing mankind, and that 
persuasion of his own invincibleiiess, which wmre his 
master feelings, and which made force his darling in- 
strument of dominion. He chose to be the great, pal- 
pable, and sole bond of his empire ; to have his imstge 
reflected from every establishment ; to be the centre, 
in which every ray of glory should meet, and from 
which every impulse should be propagated. In conse-^ 
quence of this egotism, he never di;eamed of adapting 
himself to the moral conditiojf of the world. T|ie 
sword was his chos^ weapon, and he used it without 
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disguise. He insulted nations as well as sovereigns. 
He did not attempt to gild their chains, or to fit the 
yoke gently to their necks. The excess of his extor- 
tions, the audacity of his claims, and the insolent lan- 
guage in which Europe was spoken of as the vassal of 
the great empire, discovered, that he expected to reign, 
not only without linking himself with the interests, pre- 
judices, and national feelings, of men, but by setting all 
at defiance. 

It would be easy to point out a multitude of instan- 
ces in which he sacrificed the only policy by which he 
could prevail, to the persuasion, that his own greatness 
could more than balance whatever opposition his vio- 
lence might awaken. In an age in which Christianity 
was exerting some power, there was certainly a degree 
of deference due to the moral convictions of society. 
But Napoleon thought himself more tlian a matcli for 
the moral instincts and sentiments of our nature, lie 
thought himself able to cover the most atrocious deeds 
by die si)lendor of his name, and even to extort applausch 
for crimes by the brilliancy Of his success. He took n% 
pains to conciliate esteem. In his own eyes he wi||^ 
mightier than conscience ; and thus he futned againSi^- 
himself the power and resentment of virtue, in ov^j^ 
breast where that divine principle yet found a home. * 

Through the same blinding egotism, he was anifeious 
to fill the thrones of Europe witlv men bearing his- own 
na|irc, and to multiply everywhere images of hipiself. 
Instead of placing over conquered countries e|0lGient 
;men, taken from theipselves, who, by upholdiu^ottcir 
-Histitutions, would carry with them large masses' of 
the people, and v^io would still, by their hostility to 
thc^ld dynasties, liiik tlieir fortunes with his own", li^e 
|da^d over nations such men as Jerome and Murat. 
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He thus spread a j(!alousy of his power, whilst ho ren- 
dered it insecure ; for as none of the princes of his 
creation, however well disposed, were allowed to iden- 
tify themselves with their subjects, and to take root in 
the public heart, but were compelled to act, openly and 
without disguise, as satellites and prefects of the French 
emperor; they gained no hold on their subjects, and 
could bring no strength to their master in his hour of 
peril. In none of his arrangements did Napoleon think 
of securing to his cause the aftachment of nations. 
Astonishment, awe, and force, were his weapons, and 
his own great name the chosen pillar of his throne. 

So far was Bonaparte from magnifying ’ the contrast 
and distinctions between himself and the old dynasties 
of Europe, and from attaching men to himself by new 
principles and institutions, that he had the great weak- 
ness, for so we view it, to revive the old forms of mon- 
archy, and to ape the manners of the old court, and 
thus to connect himself with the herd of legitimate sove- 
reigns. This was not only to rob his govesrnraent of 
that imposing character which might have been given 
to it, and of that interest which it might have inspired 
as an improvement on former institutions, but was to 
become competitor in a race in which he could not but 
be distanced. He could indeed pluck crowns from the 
heads of monarchs ; but he could not by any means 
infuse their blood into his veins, associate with himselt 
tlu^ ideas wdiich are attached to a long line of ancestry, 
or give to his court the grace of manners, which belongs 
to older establishments. His true policy was, to throw 
contempt on distinctions, which he could not rival ; and 
had he possessed the genius and spirit of the founder of 
a hew ora, he would haVe substituted for a crown, and 
fbr other Ioup' waiai Jtiadfres of uoweri a new and simple 
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style of grandeur, and new insignia of dignity, more 
consonant with an enlightened age, and worthy of one 
who disdained to be a vulgar king. By the policy 
which he adopted, if it be worthy of that name, he be- 
came a vulgar king, and showed a mind incapable of 
answering the wants and demands of his age. It is 
well known, that the progress of intelligence had done 
much in Europe, to weaken men’s reverence for pa- 
geantry and show. Nobles had learned to lay aside 
their trappings in ordinary life, and to appear as gentle- 
men. Even royalty had begun to retrench its pomp ; 
and in the face of all this improvement, Bonaparte 
stooped from his height, to study costumes, to legislate 
about court dresses and court manners, and to outshine 
his brother monarchs in their own line. He desired to 
add the glory of master of ceremonies to that of con- 
queror of nations. In his anxiety to belong to the cast 
of kings, he exacted scrupulously the observance and 
etiquette with which they are approached. Not satis- 
fied with this approximation to the old sovereigns, with 
whom he had no common interest, and from whom he 
could not have removed himself too far, he sought to/ 
ally himself by marriage with the royal families in Eu*^^ 
rope, to ingraft himself and his posterity on an old iiur' 
perial tree. This was the very way to turn back opinion 
into its old channels ; to carry back Europe to its old 
prejudices ; to facilitate the restoration of its old order; 
to preach up legitimacy ; to crush every hope that he 
was to work a beneficent change among nations. ■ It 
may seem strange that his egotism did not preserve 
him from the imitation of antiquated monarchy. But 
his egotkm, though excessive, was not lofty, nor was 
it seconded by a genius) rich and inventive, except in 
war. 
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We have now followed Napoleon to the height of his 
power, and given our views of the policy by which he 
hoped to make that power perpetual and unbounded. 
His fall is easily explained. It had its origin in that 
spirit of self-reliance and self-exaggeration, of which 
we have seen so many proofs. It began in Spain, 
That country was a province in reality. He wanted to 
make it one in name ; to place over it a Bonaparte ; to 
make it a more striking manifestation of his power. 
For this purpose, he ‘ kidnapped ’ its royal family, stir- 
red up the unconquerable spirit of its people, and, after 
shedding on its plains and mountains the best blood of 
France, lost it forever. Next came his expedition 
against Russia, an expedition against which his wisest 
counsellors remonstrated, but which had every recom- 
mendation to a man who regarded himself as an excep- 
tion to his race, and able to triumph over the laws of 
nature. So insane were his self-confidence and impa- 
tience of opposition, that he drove by hist atrages Swe- 
derif'the old ally of France, iiito the arms of Russia, at 
the very moment that he u as about to throw himself 
into the heart of that mighty empire. On his Russian 
campaign we have no desire to enlarge. Of all the 
mournful pages of history, none are more sad than that 
which records the retreat of the French army from 
Moscow. We remember, that when the intelligence of 
Napoleon’s discomfiture in Russia first reached this 
country, we were among those who exulted in it, think- 
ing only of the results. But when subsequent and 
minuter accounts brought distinctly before our eyes 
that unequalled army of France, broken, famished, 
slaughtered, seekings shelter under snowdrifts, and per- 
ishing by intense (^d, we looked back on our joy with 
almost a consciousness of guilt, and expiated by a sin- 





cere grief our insensibility to the sufferings of our fel- 
low creatures. We understand that many interesting 
notices of Napoleon, as he appeared in this disastrous 
campaign, are given in the Memoirs of Count Segur, a 
book, from which we have been repelled by the sor- 
rows and miseries which it details. We can conceive 
few subjects more worthy of Shakspeare than tlie 
mind of Napoleon, at the moment, when his fate was 
scaled ; when the tide of his victories was suddenly 
stopped and rolled backwards ; when his dreams of in- 
vincibleness were brokep as by a peal of thunder ; 
when the word, which had aAved nations, died away, 
on the bleak waste, a powerless sound ; and when lie, 
whose spirit Europe could not bpund, fled in fear from 
a captive’s dopm. The shock must have been tremen- 
dous to a mind so imperious, scornful, :md unschooled 
to humiliation. The intense agony of that moment 
when he gave the unusual orders, to retreat ; the deso- 
late ness of his soul, when he saw his brave soldiersj 
and his chosen guards sinking in the snows, and peris® 
ing in crowds around him ; his unwillingness to rcceil^ 
the details of his losses, lest self-possession should 
him ; the levity and badinage of his interview with'tM 
Abbe de Pradt at Warsaw, discovering a mind labonll^ 
to throw off an insupportable weight, wrestling wip 
itself, struggling against misery ; and though hvBt i|6t 
least, his unconquerable purpose, still clinging 'to lost 
empire as the only good of life ; these workings of such 
a spirit would have furnished to the groat dramatist ^ 
theme, worthy of his transcendent powers. 

By the irretrievable disasters of the Rtissian cam- 
paign, the empire of the world was effectually placed 
beyond‘thc grasp of Napoleon. The tide of conquest 

had np.vi^r in rotnrn ciaoII Uo/l 
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bound the nations was dissolved. Ha was no longer 
the Invincible. The weight of military power, which 
had kept down the spirit of nations, was removed, and 
their long smothered sense of wrong and insult broke 
forth like the fires of a volcano. Bonaparte might still, 
perhaps, have secured the throne of France ; but that 
of Europe was gone. This, however, he did not, could 
not, would not understand. He had connected with 
himself too obstinately the character of the world’s 
master, to be able to relinquish it. Amidst the dark 
omens which gathered round him, he still saw in his 
past wonderful escapes, and in his own exaggerated 
energies, the means of rebuilding his fallen power. 
Accordingly the thought of abandoning his pretensions 
does not seem to have crossed his mind, and his irre- 
parable defeat was only a «ummons to new exertion. — 
}Ve doubt, indeed, whether Napoleon, if he could have 
.'^flerstood fully his condition, would have adopted a dif- 
ferent course. Though despairing, he would probaldy 
have laiscd new armies, and fought tb the last. To a 
niind, which has placed its whole happiness in having 
no equal, the thought of descending to the level even 
of kings is intolerable. Napoleon’s mind had been 
stretched by such ideas of universal empire, that France, 
though reaching from the Rhine to the Pyrenes, seemed 
narrow to him. He could not be shut up in it. Ac- 
cordingly, as his fortunes darkened, we see no signs of 
relenting. He could not wear, he said, ‘a tarnished 
crown,’ that is, a crown :no brighter than those of Aus- 
tria ahd Russia. continued to lise a master’s tone. 
He showed no clU^e, but such as opposition works in 
the obstinate; he lost his temper and grew sour. He 
heaped reproaches on his marshals, and the legislative 
body. He insulted Metternich, the statesmaji, on whom, 
14 
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above all others^ his fate depended. He Irritated Mu- 
rat by sarcasms, which rankled within him, and accel- 
erated, if they did not determine, his desertion of his 
master. It is a striking example of retribution, that 
the very vehemence and sternness of his will, which 
had borne him onward to dominion, now drove him to 
the rejection of terms which might have left him a for- 
niidable power,, and thus made his ruin entire. Refus- 
ing to take counsel of events, he persevered in fighting 
with a stubbornness, which reminds us of a spoiled 
child, who sullenly grasps what he knows he must re- 
liiujuish, struggles without hope, and does not give over 
resistance, until his little fingers are one by one un- 
clenched from the object on which he has set his heart. 
Thus fell Napoleon. We shall follow his history no 
farther. His retreat to Elba^ his irruption into France, 
his signal overthrow, and his banishment to St. Helena^ 
though they add to the romance of his history, throw 
n<; new li^ht on his clraracter, and would of course 
contribute nothing to our present object. There are 
indeed incidents in this portion of his life which are 
somewhat inconsistent with the firmness and conscious 
superiority which belonged to him. But a man, into 
whose character so much impulse, and so little princi- 
ple entered, must not be expected to preserve unblem- 
ished, in such hard reverses, the dignity and self-respect 
of an emperor and a hero. 

In the course of these remarks, our views of thfi 
Conqueror, of the First Consul, and of the Emperor, 
have been given plainly and freely. t%'he subject, how-* 
ever, is so important and interesting, that we h^ve 
thought it worth our while, though at the hazard' of 
sonje repetition, to bring together, in a narrower co^i^ 
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pass, what seem to us the great leading features of the 
intellectual and moral character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

■ His intellect was distinguished by rapidity of thought. 
He understood by a glance what most men, and supe- 
rior men, could learn only by study. He darted to a 
conclusion rather by intuition than reasoning. In war, 
which was the only subject of which he was master, 
he seized in an instant on the great points of his own 
and his enemy’s positions ; and combined at once the 
movements, by which an overpowering force might be 
thrown with unexpected fury on a vulnerable part of the 
hostile line, and the fate of an army be decided in a 
day. He understood war as a science ; but his mind 
was too bold, rapid, and irrepressible, to be enslaved by 
the technics of his profession. He found the old armies 
fighting by rule, and he discovered the true characteris- 
tic of genius, which, without despising rules, knows 
when and how to break them. ‘ He understood tho- 
roughly the immense moral power, which is gained by 
originality and rapidity of operation. He astonished 
and paralysed his enemies by his unforeseen and impet- 
uous assaults, by the suddenness with which the storm 
of battle burst upon them ; and, whilst giving to his 
soldiers the advantages of modern discipline, breathed 
into tlmm, by his quick and decisive movements, the 
enthusiasm of ruder ages. This power of disheartening 
the foe, and of spreading through his own ranks a con- 
fidence, and exhilarating courage, which made war a 
pastime, and seemed to make victory sure, distinguished 
Napoleon in an age of uncommon military talent, and 
was one main instrument of his future power. 

The wonderful e^cts of that rapidity of thought by 
which Bonaparte \^s marked, the signal success of his 
new mode of warfare, and the almost incredible speed 
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with which his fame was spread through nations, had 
no small agency in fixing his character and determining 
for a period the fate of empires. These stirring influ- 
ences infused n new consciousness of his own might. 
They gave intensity and audacity to his ambition ; gave 
form and substance to his indefinite visions of glory, 
and raised his fiery hopes to empire. The burst of ad- 
miration, which his early career called forth, must in 
particular have had an influence, in imparting to his 
ambition that modification by which it was character- 
ized, and which contributed alike to its success and to 
its fall. He began with astonishing the world, with 
producing a sudden and ' universal sensation, such as 
modern times had not witnessed. To astonish as well 
as to sway by his energies, became the great aim of his 
life. Henceforth to rule was not enough for Bona- 
parte. He wanted to amaze, to dazzle, to overpower 
men’s souls, by striking, bold, magnificent, and unantici- 
pated results. To govern ever so absolutely would not 
have satisfied him, if he must have governed silently. 
He wanted to reign through wonder and awe, by the 
grandeur and terror of his name, by displays of power 
which would rivet on him every eye, and make him the 
theme of every tongue. Power was his supreme object, 
but a power which should be gazed at as well as felt, 
which should strike men as a j)rodigy, which should 
shake old thrones as an earthquake, and by the sudden- 
ness of its new creations should awaken something o;f 
the submissive wonder which miraculous agency in- 
spires. 

Such seems to us to have been the distinction, or 
characteristic modification of his love of fame. It was 
a diseased passion for a kind of adniiration, which, from 
the principles ol our nature, cannot be enduring, |y|d 
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which demands for its support perpetual aud more stim- 
ulating novelty. Mere esteem he would have scorn- 
ed. Calm admiration, though universal, and enduring, 
would have been insipid. He wanted to electrify and 
overwhelm. He lived for effect. The world was his 
theatre, and he cared little what part he played, if he 
might walk the sole hero on the stage, and call forth 
bursts of applause, which would silence all other fame. 
In war- the triumphs which he coveted were those, in 
which he seemed to sweep away his foes like a whirl- 
wind ; and the immense and unparalleled sacrifice of 
his own soldiers, in the rapid marches and daring as- 
saults to which he owed his victories, in no degree 
diminished their worth to the victor. In peace, he de- 
lighted to hurry through his dominions ; to multiply 
himself by his rapid movements ; to gather at a glance 
the capacities of improvement which every important 
place possessed ; to suggest plans which would startle 
by their originality and vastness ; to project in an in- 
staui, works which a life could not accomplish, and to 
deavc behind the impression of a superhuman energy. 

Our skctcli of Bonaparte would be imperfect indeed, 
if we did not add, that he was characterized by nothing 
more strongly than by the spirit of self-exag^crutiou. 
The singidar energy of his intellect and will, through 
which he had mastered so many rivals and foes, and 
overcome what seemed insuperable obstacles, inspired 
a consciousness of being something more than man. 
His strong original tendencies to pride and self-exalta- 
tion, fed and pampered by strange success and unbound- 
ed applause, swelled into an almost insane conviction 
of superhuman greatness, la his own view, he stood 
a])art from otluir men. . was not to be measured by 
the standard 6f humat||^. He was not to be retarded 
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by difficulties to which all others yielded. He was not 
to be subjected to laws and obligations which all others 
were expected to obey. Nature and the human will 
were to bend to his power. He was the child and fa- 
vorite of fortune, and if not the lord, the chief, object 
of destiny. His history shows a spirit of self-exaggera- 
tion, unrivalled in enlightened ages, and which reminds 
us of an Oriental king to whom incense had been burnt 
from his birth to a deity. This was the chief source 
of his crimes. He wanted the sentiment of a common 
nature with his fellow beings. He had no sympathies 
with his race. That feeling of brotherhood, which is 
developed in truly great souls with peculiar energy, and 
through which they give up themselves willing victims, 
joyful sacrifices, to the interests of mankind, was wholly 
unknown to him. His heart, amidst its wild beatings, 
never had a throb of disinterested love. The ties which 
bind man to man he broke asunder. The proper hap- 
piness of a man, which consists in the victory of moral 
emngy and' soc-.ial affection over the selfish passions, he 
cast away for tlic lonely joy of a despot. With powers, 
which might have made him a glorious representative 
and minister of the beneficent Divinity, and witli natu- 
ral sensibilities which might have been exalted into 
sublime virtues, he chose to separate himself from his 
kind, to forego their love, esteem,, and gratitude, that 
ho might become their gaze, their fear, their wonder ; 
and for this selfish, solitary good, parted with peace 
and imperishable renown. 

This insolent exaltation of himself above the race to 
which he belonged, broke out in the beginning of his 
career. His first success in Italy gave him the tone of 
a master, and he never laid it aside to his last hour. 
One can hardlv help beuig struck^ with the natural man- 
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ner with which he arrogates supremacy in liis conversa- 
tion and proclamations. We never feel as if he were 
putting, on a lordly air. In his proudest claims, he 
speaks from his own mind, and in native language. His 
style is swollen, but never strained, as if he were con- 
scious of playing a part above his real claims. Even 
when he was foolish and impious enough to arrogate mi- 
raculous powers and a mission from God, his language 
showed that he thought there was something in his cha- 
racter and exploits to give a color to his blasphemous 
pretensions. The empire of the world seemed to him 
to be in a measure his due, for nothing short of it cor- 
responded with his conceptions of himself ; and he did 
not use mere verbiage, but spoke a languaj^e to which 
he gave some credit, when he called his successive con- 
quests ‘ the fulhlment of his destiny.’ 

This spirit of self-exaggeration wrought its own mis- 
ery, and drew down upon him terrible punishments ; 
and this it did by vitiating arid perverting his high pow- 
ers; First, it diseased his fine intellect, gave’ imagina- 
tion the ascendency over judgment, turned the inven- 
tiveness and fruitfulness of his mind into rash, impa- 
tient, restless energies, and thus precipitated him into 
projects, which, as the wisdom of his counsellors pro- 
nounced, were fraught with ruin. To a man whose 
vanity took him out of the rank of human beings, no 
foundation for reasoning was left. All things seemed 
possible. His genius and his fortune were not to be 
bounded by the barriers, which experience had assigned 
to human powers. Ordinary rules did not apply to 
him. He even found excitement and motives in obsta- 
cles, before which other men would have wavered ; for 
these would enhanc^j^^ gioi’y triumph, and give a 
new thrill to the adjuration of the world. According- 
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Ij he ^ain and again plunged into the depths of ah 
enenaj’s country, and staked his whole fortune and 
power on a single battle. To be rash was indeed the 
necessary result of his self-exalting and self-relying spii?- 
it ; for to dare what no other man would dare, to ac- 
complish what no other man would attempt, was the 
very Avay to display himself as a superior being in his 
own and others^ eyes. — ^To be impatient and restleis 
was another iiecesi^ry issue of^ the attributes we have 
described. The calmness of wisdom was denied him. 
He, who was next to omnipotent in his own eyes, and 
who delighted to strike and . astonish by sudden and 
conspicuous operations, could not brook delay or wait 
for the slow operations of time. A work, which was te 
be gradually matured^ by the joint agency of various 
causes, could not suit a man, wKb wanted to be felt as 
the great, perhaps only, cause ; Who wished to stamp 
his own agency in the most glaring characters on what- 
ever- he performed ; and who hoped to rival by a sud- 
den energy the steady and progressive works of nature. 
Hence so many of his projects were never coinjdeted, 
or only announced. They swelled however the tide of 
flattery, which ascribed to him tlie completion of what 
was not yet begun, whilst his restless spirit, rushing td 
new enterprises, forgot its pledges, and left the prom? 
ised prodigies of his creative genius *to exist only in the 
records of adulation.~Thus the rapid and inventive 
tcllect of Bonaparte was depraved, and failed to achieire 
a growing and durable greatness. It reared indeed^ 
•-f^t and imposing structure* but disproportioned, ^s- 
w minted, without strength, without foundations, 

S^ng blasUwas enough to shake and shatter it, ^or 
could his genins uphold it. Hai || c woidd it have %een 
for hj^famp; had he been buried^ its ruins ! 
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One of the striking properties of Bonaparte’s charac- 
ter was decision, and this, as we have already seen, was 
perverted, by the spirit of self-exaggeration, into an in- 
flexible stubbornness, which counsel could not cnlicht- 
en, nor circumstances bend. Having taken the first 
step, he pressed onward. His purpose he wished oth- 
ers to regard as a law of nature, or a decree of destiny. 
It must be accomplished. Resistance but strengthened 
it ; and so often had resistance been overborne, that he 
felt as if his unconquerable will, joined to his matchless 
intellect, could vanquish all things. On such a mind 
the warnings of human wisdom and of Providence were 
spent in vain ; and the Man of Destiny lived to teach 
others, if not himself, the wesakness and folly of that all- 
defying decision, which arrays the purposes of a mortal 
with the immutableness of the counsels of the Most 
High. 

/\. still more fatal influence of the spirit of self-exag- 
geration u hich characterized Bonaparte, remains to be 
named, it de}naved to an extraordinary degree his 
moral sense. It did not obliterate altogether the ideas 
of duty, but, by a singular perversion, it impelled him 
to ap()h them exclusively to others. It never seemed 
to entm' his thought, that he was subject to the great 
obligations of morality, which all others are called to 
respect. Ue was an exempted being. Whatever stood 
in his way to emjtire, he was privileged to remove. 

Frerities only bound his enemies. No nation had rights 
but his own France. lie claimed a monopoly in perfidy 
and violence. He was not naturally cruel ; but when 
human lile obstructed his progress, it was a lawful prey, 
and murder and assasspiation occasioned a? little com- 
punction as war. l^iMost luminous exposition of his 
moral code was giv^lfei his counsels to the king of 
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Ilollund. ‘ Never forget, that in the situation to which 
my political system and the interests of my empire have 
called you, your first duty is towards ME, your second 
towards France. All your other duties, even those to- 
wards the people whom I have called you to govern, 
rank after these.’ To his own mind he was the source 
and centre of duty. He was too peculiar and exalted, 
to be touched by that vulgar stain, called guilt. Crimes 
ceased to be such, when perpetrated by himself. Ac- 
cordingly he always speaks of his transgressions as of 
indifferent acts. He never imagined that they tarnish- 
ed his glory, or diminished bis claim on the homage of 
the world. In St. Hehma, though talking perpetually 
of hiinself, and often reviewing his gnilty carger, we 
are not aware that a single compunction escapes him. 
He speaks of his life as calmly as if it had l)een conse- 
crated to duty and beneficence, whilst in tlie same breath 
he has the audacity to reproach unsparingly the faith- 
lessness of almost every individual and nation, with 
whom he had been connected. We doubt whether 
history furnisluis so striking an example of the moral 
blindness and obduracy to which an unbounded egotism 
exposes and abandons the mind. 

His spirit of self-exaggeration was seen in his open- 
ness to adulation. Policy indeed promjitcd him to put 
his praises into the mouths of the venal slaves, who ad- 
ministered his despotism. But llattery would not have 
been permitted to swell into exaggerations, now nau- 
seous, now ludi(^rous, and now imjiious, if, in the bosom 
the chief, there had not lodged a flatt(!rer who sound- 
ed a louder note of praise than all around him. He 
was remarkably sensitive to opinion, and resented as a 
wrong the suppression of his iirafses. The jiress q| all 
cojpntries vv;iis watched, and fre||jltates were called upon 
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to curb it for daring to take liberties with his name. 
Even in books published in France on general topics,' 
he expected a tecognition of his authorit)'. Works of 
talent were suppressed, when their authors refused to 
offer incense at the new shrine. He resolved' gindeed 
to stamp his name on the literature, as on the legisla- 
tion, policy,- warfare of his age, and to compel genius, 
whose pages survive statues, columns, and empires, to 
take a place among his tributaries. 

We close our view of Bonaparte’s character, by say- 
ing, that his original propensities, released from re- 
straint, and pampered by indulgence, to a degree seldom 
allowed to mortals, grew up into a spirit of despotism 
as stern and- absolute as ever usurped the human heart. 
The love of power and supremacy absorbed, (’onsuimjd 
him. No other passion, no domestic attachuK'nt, no 
private friendshij), no love of pleasure, no relish for let- 
ters or the arts, no human sympathy, no human weak- 
ness, divided his mind with the passion for dominion 
and for dazzling manifestations of his power. Before 
this, duty, honor, love, hum-anity fell prostrate. Jose- 
phine, we arc told, was dear to him; but the devoted 
wife, who had stood Arm and faithful in the day of his 
doubtful fortunes, was cast off in his prosperity, to 
make room for a stranger, who might be more subser- 
vient to his [)ower. He was affectionate, we are told, 
to his brothers and mother ; but his brothers, the mo- 
ment they ceased to be his tools, were disgraced ; and 
his mother, it is said, was not allowed to sit in the 
presence of her imperial son.* He was sometimes 
softened, we are told, by the sight of the field of battle 
strgwn with the wounded and dead. But if the Moloch 

* See ‘America,’ page 57. WeslionW notgive thisvery unamiabic trait of 
Naprileon’ij (loni‘3slic cliaracler, but on authority which vve CjUinot (juestion. 
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of his ambition claimed new heaps of slain to-morrow, 
it was never denied. With all his sensibility, he gave 
millions to the sword, with as little compunction as he 
would have brushed away so many insects, which had 
infested his march. To him, all human will, desire, 
power, were to bend. His superiority, none might 
question. He insulted the' fallen, who had contracted 
the guilt of opposing his progress ; and not even woman’s 
loveliness, and the dignity of a queen, could give shel- 
ter from his contumely. His allies Avere his vassals, 
nor Avas their vassalage concealed. Too lofty to use 
the arts of conciliation, preferring command to persua- 
sion, overbearing, and all-grasping, he spread distrust, 
exasperation, fear, and revenge through Juirope ; and 
Avhen the day of retribution came, the old antipathies 
and mutual jealousies of nations Avero SAvalloAvcd up in 
one burning purpose to prostrate the common tyrant, 
the universal foe. 

Such Avas Napoleon Bonaparte. But some Avill say, 
he Avas stdl a great man. This we mean not to deny. 
But Ave Avould have it understood, that there arc various 
kinds or orders of greatness, and that the highest did 
not belong to Bonaparte. There are dill'ercmt orders 
ipf greatness. Among these the first rank is uinjiies- 
tionably due to moral greatness, or magnanimity ; to 
that sublime energy, by which the soul, smitten with 
the love of Aurtue, binds itself indissolubly, for life and 
for death, to truth and duty ; espouses as its own the 
interests of human nature ; scorns all meanness atid de- 
fies all peril ; hears in its own conscience a voice louder 
Than threatenings and thunders; Avithstands all the 
pbAVers of the universe, Avhieh Avouhl sever it from, the 
cause of freedom, and religion ; reposes an unfaltering 
trjlll^n Uod in the darkest hour, and is ever ‘ ready to 
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be offered up’ bn the altar of its country or of mankind. 
Of this moral greatness, which throws all other forms 
of greatness into obscurity, we see not a trace in Na- 
poleon. Though clothed with the power of a god, the 
thought of consecrating himself to the introduction of 
a new and higher era, to the exaltation of the charac- 
ter and condition of his race, seems never to have 
dawned on his mind. The spirit of disinterestedness 
and self-sacrifice seems not to have waged a moment’s 
war with self-will and ambition. His ruling passions, 
indeed, w'cre singularly at variance with magnanimity. 
Moral greatness has too much simplicity, is too unos- 
tentatious, too self-subsistent, and enters into others’ 
interests with too much heartiness, to live an hour for 
what Napoleon always lived, to make itself the theme, 
and gaze, and wonder of a dazzled wmrld. — Next to 
moral, comes inteUectiial greatness, or genius in the 
highest souse of that word ; and by this, we mean that 
sublime capacity of thought, through which the soul, 
smitten with the love of the true and the beautiful, es- 
says to comprehend the universe, soars into the heavens, 
penetrates the (;arth, penetrates itself, (juestions the 
past, anticipates the future, traces out the general and 
all-compreheading laws of nature, binds together by 
innuimnable affinities and relations all the objects of its 
knoAv ledge, rises from the finite and transient to the in- 
finite and the everlasting, frames to itself from its own 
fnlijrss lovelier and suhlinter forms than it beholds, dis- 
cern.', tin; harmonies between the world within .and the 
world without us, and finds in every region of the uni- 
verse types and interpreters of its own deep mysteries 
and glorious inspirations. This is the greatness which 
belongs to philoso^ers, and to the master spirits in 
poetry and the. fineTuts. — Next comes the greatness of 
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uctwn; and by this we mean the sublime power of con- 
ceiving bold and extensive plans ; of constructing and 
bringing to bear oil a mighty object a complicated ma- 
chinery of means, energies, and arrangements, and of 
accomplishing great outward effects. To this head be- 
longs the greatness of Bonaparte, and that he jiossessed 
it, we need not prove, and none will be hardy enough to 
deny. A man, who raised himself from obscurity to a 
throne, who changed the face of the world, who made 
himself felt through powerful and civilized nations, who 
sent the terror of his name across seas and ocv,nm, 
whose will Was pronounced and feared as destiny, whose 
donatives were crowns, whose antechamber \\ as throng- 
ed by submissive princes, who broke down the awful 
barrier of the Alps and made them a highway, and 
whose fame was spread beyond the boundaries of civili- 
sation to the steppes of the Cossackj and the deserts of 
the Arab ; a man, who has left this record of himself in 
history, has taken out of our hands the question, whether 
he shall bc'callcd great. All must concede to him a sub- 
lime power of action, an energy equal to great cfA^cts. 

We are not disposed, however, to consider him as 
preeminent even in this order of greatness. War was 
his chief sj)here. He gained his ascendency in Kurojie 
by the sword. But war is not the field for tlie highest 
active talent, and Napoleon, we suspect, was conscious 
of this truth. The glory of being the greatest general 
of his age, would not have satisfied him. lie would 
have scorned to take his place by the side of Marlbor- 
ough or Turenne, It was as the founder of an empire, 
which threatened for a time to comprehend the ^vorlcl, 
and which demanded other talents besides that of war, 
that he challenged unrivalled fj^mc. And luno we 
question hi.s claim. Here we canftot award hiju su- 
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premacy. The project of universal empire, however 
imposing, was not original. The revolutionary govern- 
ments of France had adopted it before ; nor can we con- 
sider it as a sure indication of greatness, when we remem- . 
her that the weak and vain mind of Louis XIV., was large 
enough^to cherish it. The question is ; Did Napoleon 
bring to this design the capacity of advancing it by bold 
and original conceptions, adapted to an age of civilisa- 
tion, and of singular intellectual and moral excite- 
ment? Did he discover new foundations of power? 
Did he frame new bonds of union for subjugat(}d na- 
, tions ? Did he discover, or originate, some common 
interests by which his empire might be held together ? 
Did he breathe a spirit which should supplant the old 
national attachments, or did he invent any substitutes 
for those vulgar instruments of force and corruption, 
which any and every usurper would have used ? Nev- 
er in the records of time, did the world furnish such 
materials to work with., such means of modelling na- 
tions afresh, of building up a new power, of ihtroducing 
a new era, as did Europe at the period of the French 
revolution. Never was the human mind sO capable of 
new impulses. And did Napoleon prove himself equal 
to the condition of the world ? Do wo detect one origi- 
nal conception in his means of universal empire ? Did 
he seize on the enthusiasm of his age, that powerful 
principle, more efficient than arms or policy, and bend it 
to his purpose ? What did he do but follow the beaten 
track ? but apply force and fraud in their very coarsest 
forms ? Napoleon showed a vulgar mind, Avhen he as- 
sumed self-interest as the sole spring of human action. 
With the sword in one hand and bribes in the other, he 
imagined himself absolute master of the human mind. 
The strength of moral, national, and domestic feeling. 
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he could not comprehend. The finest, and after all, 
the most powerful elements in human nature, hardly 
entered into his conceptions of it ; and how then could 
he have established a durable power over tlie human 
race ? We want little more to show his w'ant of origi- 
nality and comprehensiveness as the founder ofi. an em- 
pire, than the simple fact, that he chose as his chief 
counsellors Talleyrand and Fouche, names which speak 
for themselves. We may judge of the greatness of the 
master spirit, from the minds which he found most con- 
genial with his own. In war, Bonaparte was great ; 
for he was bold, original, and creative. Beyond the 
camp he indeed showed talent, hut not superior to that 
of other eminent men. 

There have been two circumstances, which have 
done much to disarm or weaken the strong moral re- 
probation with which Bonaparte ought to have l)een 
regarded, and which we deem worthy of notice. We 
refer to the wrongs which he is suppostal to itave suf- 
fered at' St. Helena, and to the miworthy use which 
the Allied Powers have made of their trium])h over 
Napoleon. First, his supposed wrongs at St. Helena 
have excited a syrnpatliy in Jiis l)chalf, which has thrown 
a veil over his crimes. We are not disposed to deny, 
that .an unM arrantahle, because unnecessary, sevinity 
was exercised towards Bonaparte. We think it not 
very creditable to the British government, that it tor- 
tured a sensitive captive by refusing him a title Avhich 
he had long worn. We think that not only religion and 
humanity, but self-respect forbids us to inflict a single 
useless pang on ;t, fallen foe. But we should be wpk 
indecul, if the moral judgments and feelings, with which 
Napoleoii s caicer oucht *o he reviewed, shmild e-ive 
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place to sympathy with the sufferings by which it was 
closed. With regard to^tlie scruples, which not a few 
have, expressed as to the right of banishing him to St. 
Helena, we can only say, that our consciences arc not 
yet refined to such exquisite delicacy, as to be at all 
sensitive on thili particular. We admire nothing more 
in Bonaparte, than the effrontery with which he claim- 
ed protection from the laws of nations. That a man, 
who had set these law^s at open defiance, should fly 
to them for shelter ; that the oppressor of the world 
should claim its sympathy as an oppressed man, and 
that his claim should find advocates ; these things are 
to be set down among the extraordinary events of 
this extraordinary age. Truly, the human race is in 
a pitiable state. It may be trampled on, spoiled, load- 
ed like a beast of burden, made the prey of rapacity, 
insolence, and the s\yord ; but it must not touch a hair, 
or disturb the pillow of one of its oppressors, unless it 
can find chapter and verse in the code of national law, 
to authorise its rudeness towards the privileged offen- 
der. For ourselves, wc should rejoice to see every ty- 
rant, Avhether a usurper or hereditary prince, fastened 
to a lonely rock in the ocean. Whoever gives clear, 
undoubted proof, that he is prepared and sternly rcsol-; 
ved to make the earth a slaughterhouse, and to crush 
every will adverse to his own, ought to be caged like a 
Avild beast ; and to require mankind to proceed against 
him according to written laws and precedents, as if he 
were a private citizen in a quiet court of justice, is Just 
as rational tis to require a man, in eminent peril from, 
an assassin, to wait and prosecute his murderer accor^*;. 
ing to ‘the most protracted forms of law. There are 
great solemn rights of nature, which precede laws, and 
• on which lav/ is foun^l^ There are great. exigences 
16 ' 
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in human affairs, which speak for themselves, and need 
no precedent to teach the right path. There are awful 
periods in the history of our race, which do not belong 
to its ordinary state, and which are. not to be governed 
and judged by ordinary rules. Such a period was that, 
when Bonaparte, by infraction of solemn engagements, 
had thrown himself into France, and convulsed all Eu- 
rope ; and they, who confound this with the ordinary 
events of history, and see in Bonaparte but an ordinary 
foe to the peace and independence of nations, have cer- 
tainly very different intellects from our own. 

We confess, too, that we arc not only unable to see 
the wrong done to Napoleon in sending him to St. Hel- 
ena, but that we cannot muster up much sympathy for 
the inconveniences and privations which he endured 
there. Our sympathies in this particular are wayward 
and nntractable. When we would carry them to that 
solitary island, and fasten them on the illustrious vic- 
tim of British cruelty, they will not tarry there, but 
take their flight across the Mediterranean to Jaffa, and 
across the Atlantic to the platform where the Duke 
d’Enghien was shot, to the prison of Toussaint, and to 
fields of battle where thousands at his bidding lay wel- 
tering in blood. When we strive to fix our thoughts up- 
on the sufferings of the injured hero, other and more ter- 
rible sufferings, of wliich he was the cause, rush upon us ; 
and his complaints, however loud and angry, are drown- 
ed by groans and execrations, which fill our ears from 
every region which.he traversed. Wc have no tears to 
spare for fallen greatness, when that greatness was 
founded in crime, and reared by force and perfidy. We 
reserve them for those on whose ruin it rose. We keep 
our sympathies for our race, for human nature in its 
humbler ftirms, Tor the impoverished peasant, the wid- , 
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owed mother,, the violated virgin ; and are even per- 
verse enough to rejoice, ^ that thei ocean has a prison- 
house, where the author of thbse miseries may be safe- 
ly lodged. Bonaparte’s history is to us too solemn, the 
wrongs for which humanity and freedom arraign him, 
are too flagrant, to allow us to play the part of sentimen- 
talists around his grave at St. Helena. We leave this 
to the more refined age in which wc live ; and we do 
so in the' hdpe that an age is coming of less tender 
mould, but of loftier, sterner feeling, and of deeper 
sympathy with the whole human race. Should our 
humble page then live, we trust with an undoubting ^ 
faith, that the uncompromising indignation with which 
we plead the cause of our oppressed and insulted na- 
ture, will not be set down to the account of vindictive- 
ness and hardness of heart. 

We observed that the moral indignation of many to- 
wards Bonaparte had been impaired or turned away, 
not only by his supposed wrongs, but by the unworthy 
use which his conquerors made of their triumph. We 
are told, that bad -as was his despotism, the Holy Alli- 
ance is a worse one ; and that Napoleon was less a 
scourge, than the present coalition of the continental 
monarchs, framed for the systematic suppression of 
freedom. By such reasoning, his crimes are cloaked, 
and his fall made a theme of lamentation. It is not 
one of the smallest errors and sins of the Allied Sove- 
reigns, that they have contrived, by their base policy, 
to turn the resentments and moral • displeasure of men 
from the usurper upon themselves. For these sove- 
reigns we have no defence to offer. We yield to none 
in detestation of the Holy Alliance, profanely so called. 
To us its doctrines are as false and pestilent, as any 
broached by Jacobinism. The Allied Monarchs are ad- 
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ding to the other wrongs of despots, that of flagrant 
ingratitude ; of ingratitude to the generous and brave 
nations, to whom they olve their thrones, whose spirit 
of independence and patriotism, and whjose hatred of 
the oppressor, contributed more than standing armies, 
to raise up the fallen, and to strengthen the falling mon- 
archies of Europe. Be it never forgotten in the records 
of despotism, let history record it on her most durable 
tablet, that the first use made by the principal conti- 
nental sovereigns of their regained or confirmed power, 
was, to conspire against the hopes and rights of the 
nations by whom they had been saved ; to combine the 
military power of Europe against free institutions, 
against the press, against the spirit of liberty and patri- 
otism which had sprung up in the glorious struggle with 
Napoleon, against the right of the people to exert an 
influence on the governments by which their dearest 
interests were to be controlled. Never be it forgotten, 
tliat such was the honor of sovereigns, such their requil! 
tal for the blood which had been shed freely in thek 
defence. Freedom and humanity send up a solemn, and 
prevailing cry against them, to that tribunal, where kings 
and subjects are soon to stand as equals. * 

But still we should be strangely blind, if we were 
not to feel that the fall of Napoleon was a blessing to 
the world. Who can look, for example, at France, and 
not see there a degree of freedom which coidd never 
have grown up under the terrible frown of the usurper ? 
True, Bonaparte’s life, though it seemed a charmed one, 
must at length have ended ; and we arc told that then 
his empire would have been broken, and that the gene- 
ral crash, by some inexplicable process, would have giv- 
en birth to a more extensive and durable liberty than 
can now be hoped. But such anticipations seem to us 
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to be built on a strange inatten^on to the nature and 
inevitable .consequences of Napoleon’s power; It was 
''Wholly a military power. He was literally turning 
Europe into a camp, and drawing its best talent intp 
one occupation, war. Thus Europe was retracing its 
steps to those ages of calamity and darkness, when the 
only law was the sword. The progress of centuries, 
which had consisted chiefly in the substitution of intel- 
ligence, public opinion; and other mild and rational in- 
fluences, for brutal force, was to be reversed. At Bo- 
naparte’s death, his empire must, indeed,* have been 
dissolved ; but military chiefs, like Alexander’s lieuten- 
ants, would have divided it. The sword alone would 
have shaped its future communities ; and after years of 
desolation and bloodshed, Europe would have found, 
not repose, but a respite, an armed truce, under warriors, 
whose only title to empire would have been their own 
good blades, and the weight of whose thrones would 
have been upheld by military force alone. Amidst such 
convulsions, during which the press would have been 
everywhere fettered, and the military spirit would have 
triumphed over and swallowed up the spirit and glory of 
letters and liberal arts, we greatly fear, that the hninan 
intellect would have lost its present impulse, its thirst 
for progress, and would have fallen back towards barba- 
rism. Let not the friends of freedom bring dishonor on 
themselves or desert their cause, by instituting compar- 
isons between Napoleon and legitimate sovereigns, 
W'hich may be construed into eulogies on the former. 
For ourselves, we have no sympathy with ty^ranny, 
whether it bear the name of usurpation or legitimacy. 
Wp are not pleading the cause of the Allied Sovereigns. 
In our judgment, they have contracted the very guilt 
against which thev have nretended to combine. In our 



apprehension, a conspiracy against the rights of the 
liuman race, is as foul a crime as rebellion against the 
rights of sovereigns ; nor is there less of treason in war- 
Mng against public freedom, than in assailing royal pow- 
er- Still we are bound in truth to confess, that the 
Allied Sovereigns are not to be ranked with Bonaparte, 
whose design against the independence of nations and 
the liberties of the world, in this age of civilisation, 
liberal thinking, and Christian knowledge, is in our esti- 
mation the most nefarious enterprise recorded in history. 
« ' 

The series of events, which it has been our province 
to review, offers subjects of profound thought and sol- 
emn instruction to the moralist and politician. We 
have retraced it with many painful feelings. It stesws us 
a great people, who had caught some indistinct glimp- 
ses of freedom, and of a nobler ^and a happier political 
constitution, betrayed by their leaders, and brought back, 
by a military despot, to heavier chains than they had 
brokim. We see with indignatioii one man, a man like 
ourselves, subjecting whole nations to his absolute rule. 
It is this wrong and insult to our race which has chiefly 
moved us. Had a storm of God’s ordination, passed 
oyer Europe, prostrating its capitals, sweeping off its 
villages, burying millions in ruins, we should have wept, 
we should have trembled. But in this there would have 
been only wretchedness. Now we also see debasement. 
To us there is something radically, and increasingly 
shocking, in the thought of one man’s will becoming a 
law to his race ; in the thought of multitudes, of vast 
communities, surrendering conscience, intellect, their 
affections^ their rights, their interests to the stem man- 
date of a fellow oiwtture. When we see one word of 
a frail man on the throne of France, tearing a hundred 
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thousand sons from their homes, breakiirg asunder the 
sacred ties of domestic life, sentencing myriads of the 
young to make murder their calling and rapacity their 
means of support, and extorting from nations their trea^ 
ures to extend this ruinous sway, we are ready to ask 
ourselves. Is not this a dream ? And when the sad re- 
ality comes home to us, we blush for a race which can 
stoop to such an abject lot. At length, indeed, we see 
the tyrant humbled, stripped of power ; but stripped 
by those who, in the main, are not unwilling to play the 
despot on a narrower scale, and to break down the spirit 
of nations under the same iron sway. 

How is it, that tyranny has thus triumphed ? that 
the hopes with which we greeted the French revolu- 
tion have been crushed? that a usurper plucked up 
the last roots of the tree of liberty, and planted despo- 
tism in its place ? The chief cause is not far to seek, 
nor can it be too often urged on the friends of freedom. 
France failed through the wmat of that moral prepara- 
tion for liberty, without which the blessing ‘cannot be 
secured. She was not ripe for the good she sought. 
She was too corrupt for freedom. France had indeed 
to contend with great political ignorance ; but had not 
ignorance been reenforced by deep moral defect, she 
might have won her way to free institutions. . Her char- 
acter forbade her to be free ; and it now seems strange 
that we could ever have expected her to secure this 
boon. How could we believe, that a liberty, of which 
that heartless scoffer, Voltaire, was a chief apostle, could 
have triumphed ? Most of the preachers of French lib- 
erty had thrown off all the convictions which ennoble 
the mind. Man’s connexion with God they broke, foj 
they declared that tj^efe was no Gpd in whmn to trust 
in the great struggl^for liberty. Human immortality, 
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that truth which is the seed of all greatness, Aey de- 
rided. To their philosophy, man was a creature ol 
c%uice, a compound of matter, an ephemeron, a worm; 
frho was soon to rot and perish forever, i’ What insanit) 
was it to expect, that such men were to work out tht 
emancipation of their race ! tliat in such hands the hopes 
and dearest rights of humat^ty were secure ! Libert} 
was tainted by their touch, polluted by their breath, and 
yet we trusted that it was to rise in health and glorj 
from their embrace. We looked to men, who openlj 
founded morality on private interest, for the sacrifices, 
the devotion, the heroic virtue, which Freedom always 
demands froin her assertors. 

,,The great cause of the discomfiture of the late Eu- 
ropean struggle for liberty, is easily understood by at 
American, who recurs to the history of his own revolu- 
tion. This issued prosperously, because it was begur 
and was conducted iftider the auspices of private ant 
public virtue. Our liberty did not come to us by acci- 
dent, nor was it the gift of a few leaders ; bnt its seeds 
were sown plentifully in the minds of the whole people. 
It was rooted in the conscience and reason of the na- 
tion. It was the growth of deliberate convictions and 
g^erous principles liberally diffused. We had no Paris 
no metropolis, which a few leaders swayed, and whicl 
sent forth its. influences, like ‘a mighty heart,’ througl 
dependent and subservient provinces. Tlie countiy 
was all heart. The living principle pervaded the com- 
munity, and every village added strength to the solemn 
purpose of being free. - W* have here an explanation 
of a striking fact in the history of our revolution ; w€ 
jnean the want or absence of that description of great 
men, whom we,.mW in other countries ; men, who, b} 
their d^tinct and jingle agency, apd by their spletfdid 
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deeds, determine a nation’s fate. • There was t6o niufch 
greatness in tl» American peoplo, to admit this over- 
shadowing greatness of leaders. Accordingly the Uni- 
ted States had no liberator, no political saviour. Wash- 
ington indeed conferred on us great blessings. But 
Washington was not a hero, in the common sense of 
that word. We never spoke of him as the French 
did of Bonaparte, never talked of his eagle-eyed, irre- 
sistible genius, as if this were to work out our safety. 
We never lost our self-respect. We felt that, under 
God, we were to be free through our own courage, en- 
ergy, and wisdom, under the animating and guidijig in- 
fluences of this great and good mind. Washington serv- 
ed us chiefly by his sublime moral qualities. — To him 
belojiged the proud distinction of being the leader in a 
revolution, without awakening one doubt or solicitude 
as to the spotless purity of his purpose. His was the 
glory of being the brightest manifestation of the spirit 
which reigned in his country ; and in this way he be- 
came a source of energy, a bond of union, the centre of 
an enlightened people’s confidence. In such a revolu- 
tion as that of France, Washington would have been 
nothing ; for that sympathy, which subsisted between 
him and his fellow citizens, and which was the secret 
of his power, would have been wanting. By an in- 
stinct which is unerring, we call Washington, with 
grateful reverence, the Father of his country, but not 
its Saviour. A people, which wants a saviour, W’hich 
does not possess an earnest and pledge of freedom in its 
own heart, is not yet ready to be free. 

A great question here offers itself, at which w’e can 
only glance. If a moral preparation is required for 
freedom, how, it is asked, can Europe ever be free ? 
How, under the des|^tisms w'hich now crusji the conti- 
17 
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neut, can nations grow ripe for liberty ? Is it to be 
hoped, that men will learn, in the sc]|K)o1 of slavery, 
the spirit and virtues, which, we are, told, can alone 
^ork out tlieir deliverance ? In' the absolute govern- 
ments of Europe, the very instruments of forming an 
enlightened and generous love of freedom, are bent into 
the service of tyranny. The press is an echo of the 
servile doctrines of the court. The schools and semi- 
naries of education are employed to taint the young 
mind with tlie maxims of despotism. Even Christianity 
is turned into a preacher of legitimacy, and its temples 
are desecrated by the abject teaching of unconditional 
submission. How then is the spirit of a wise and moral 
freedom to be generated and diffused ?• We have stated 
the difficulty in its full force ; for nothing is gained by 
winking out of sight the tremendous obstacles, with 
which liberal principles and institutions must contend. 
We have not time at present to answer the great ques- 
tion now j^iroposed. We will oidy say, that we do not 
despair ; and we will briefly suggest what seems to us 
tlie cJdef expedient, by which the cause of freedom, ob- 
structed as it is, must now be advanced. In despotic 
countries, those men whom God has inspired with lofty 
sentiments and a thirst for freedom, (and such are spread 
through all Europe,) must, in their individual cajiacity, 
communicate themselves to individual minds. The 
cause of liberty on the contimmt cannot now be for- 
warded by the action of men in masses. But in every 
country there arc those who feci their degradation and 
their wrongs, who abhor tyranny as the chief obstruc- 
tion of the progress of nations, and who are willing and 
prepared to suffer for liberty. Let such men spread 
around them their own spirit, by every channel which 
a jealous despotism has not closed. Let them give ut- 
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terance to sentiments of magnanimity in private confer- 
ence, and still more by the press ; for there are modes 
of clothing and expressing kindling truths, which, it is 
presumed, no cenforship would dare to proscribe. Let 
them especially teach that great truth, which is the 
seminal principle of a virtuous freedom, and the very 
foundation of morals and religion ; we mean, the doc- 
trine, that conscience, the voice of God in every heart, 
is to be listened to above all other guides and lords ; 
that there is a sovereign within us, clothed with more 
awful powers and rights than any outward king; and 
that he alone is worthy the name of a man, who gives 
himself up solemnly, deliberately, to obey this internal 
guide through peril and in death. This is the spirit of 
freedom ; for no man is wholly and immutably free but 
he who has broken every outward yoke, that he may 
obey his own deliberate conscience. This is the lesson 
to be taught alike in republics and despotisms. As yet 
it has but dawned on the world. Its full appUealiou 
remains to be developed. They who have been Ivaptiz- 
ed, by a true experience, into this vital and all-compre- 
hending truth, must everywhere be its propagators ; and 
he who makes one convert of it near a despot’s throne, 
has broken one link of that despot’s chain. It is chief- 
ly in the dil’fusion of this loftiness of moral sentiment, 
that we place our hope of freedom ; and we have a hope, 
because we know that there are those who have drunk 
into this truth, and arc ready, when God calls, to be its 
martyrs. We do not desptiir, for there is a contagion, 
wc would rather say, a divine power, in sublime- moral 
principle. This is our chief trust. We have less and 
less hope from force and bloodshed, as the instruments of 
working out man’s redemption from slavery. History 
shows us not aTew princes, who have gained er streiigtlj- 



ened thrones by assassination or war. But freedom, 
which is another name for justice, honor, and benevo- 
lence, scorns to use the private dagger, and wields with 
trembling the public sword. The . true conspiracy be- 
fore which tyranny is to fall, is that of virtuous, eleva- 
ted minds, which shall consecrate themselves to the 
work of awakening in men a consciousness of the rights, 
powers, purposes, and greatness of human nature ; which 
shall oppose to force, the heroism of intellect and con- 
science, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. We believe 
that, at this moment, there are virtue and wisdom 
enough to shake despotic thrones, .were they as confid- 
ing as they should be, in God and in their own might, 
and were they to pour themselves through every channel 
into the public mind. 

We close our present labors, with commending to the 
protection of Almighty God the cause of human freedom 
and improvement. We adore the wisdom and goodness 
of his providence, w'hich has ordained, that liberty shall 
be wrought out by the magnanimity, courage, and sac- 
rifices of men. We bless him for the glorious cflTorts 
which this cause has already called forth ; for the in- 
trepid defenders who have gathered round it, and whose 
fame is a most precious legacy of past ages ; for the toils 
and sufferings by which it has been upheld ; for the 
awakening and thrilling voice w'hich comes to us from 
the dungeon and scaffold, where the martyrs of liberty 
have pined or bled. We bless him, that even tyranny 
bets been overruled for good, by exciting a resistance, 
which has revealed to us the strength of virtuous prin- 
ciple in the human soul. We beseech this Great and 
Good Parent, from whom all pure influences proceed, 
to enkindle, by his quickening breath, an unquenchable 
love of virUie and freedom in those fayored men, whom 
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he hath enriched and signalized by einineiit gifts and 
powers, that they may fulfil the high function of inspir- 
ing their fellow beings with a consciousness of the birtli- 
right and destination of human nature. Wearied with 
violence and blood, we beseech him to subvert oppres- 
sive governments, by the gentle, yet awful, power of 
truth and virtue ; by the teachings of uncorrupted Chris- 
tianity; by the sovereignty of enlightened opinion ; by 
the triumph of sentiments of magnanimity ; by mild, 
rational, and purifying influences, which will raise the 
spirit of the enslaved, and which sovereigns will be 
unable to withstand. For this peaceful revolution we 
earnestly pray. If, however, after long, forbearing, and 
unavailing applic itions to justice and humanity, the 
friends of freedom should be summoned, by the voice of 
God within, and by his providence abroad, to vindicate 
their rights with other arms, to do a sterner work, to 
repel despotic force by force, may they not forget, even 
in this hour of provocation, the spirit which .their high 
calling demands. Let them lake the sword with awe, 
as those on whom a holy function is devolved. Let 
them regard themselves as ministers and delegates of 
Him, whose dearest attribute is Rlercy. Let them not 
stain their sacred cause by one cruel deed, by the in- 
fliction of one needless pang, by shedding without cause 
one drop of human blood. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


PART II. 


In a former number of our work,* we reviewed the 
life and character of Napoleon Bonaparte. We resume 
the subject, not for the purpose of speaking more large- 
ly of the individual, but that we may consider more dis- 
tinctly {]ye principle of action which governed him, and 
of which he was a remarkable, manifestation. 

Power was the idol to which Bonaparte ’sacrificed 
himself. To gain supremacy and unlimited sway, to 
subject men to his wall, wais his chief, settled, unreh-nt- 
ing purpose. This passion drew* and converted into it- 
self the whole energy of his nature^ The love of pow- 
er, that common principle, explains, in a great degree, 
his character and life. His crimes did not spring from 
any impulse peculiar to himself. With all his contempt 
of the human race, he still belonged to it. It is true 
both of the brightest virtues and the blackest vices, 
though they seem to set apart their possessors from the 
rest of mankind, that the seeds of them are sown in 
every human breast. The man, who attracts and aw es 
us by his intellectual and moral grandeur, is only an ex- 
• Cliiistian Examiner, Vol. IV. No. V. 
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ample and anticipation of the improvements, for which 
every mind W'as endowed wdth reason and conscience ; 
and the worst man has become such by the perversion 
and excess of desires and appetites which he shares 
with his whole race. Napoleon had no element of 
character which others do not possess. It was his mis- 
ery and guilt that he was usurped and absorbed by one 
passion ; that his^ whole mind shot up into one growth ; 
that his singular strength of thought and will, which, if 
consecrated to virtue, would have enrolled him among 
the benefactors of mankind, was enslaved by one lust. 
He is not to be gazed on as a miracle. He was a mani- 
festation of our own nature. He teaches on a large 
scale what thousands teach on a narrow one. He shows 
us the greatness of the ruin which is wrouglit, when 
the order of the mind is subverted, conscience dethron- 
ed, and a strong passion left without restraint to turn 
every inw'ard and outward resource to the accomplish- 
ment of a selfish purpose. 

The influence of the love of poiver on human affairs 
is so constant; unbounded, and tremendous, that we 
think this principle of our nature wortJiy of distinct con- 
sideration, and shall devote to it a few pages, as a fit 
sequel to our notice of Bonaparte. 

The passion for power is one of the most universal ; 
nor is it to be regarded as a crime in all its forms. 
Sweeping censures on a natural sentiment cast blame 
on the Creator. This principle shows itself in the very 
dawn of our existence. The clfild never exults and re- 
joices more, than when it becomes conscious of power by 
overcoming' difficulties, or compassing new ends. All 
our desires ar.d appetites lend aid and energy to this pas- 
sion, for all^ find increase of gratification, in jjroportion to 
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the growtli of our strength ah<i influeince. We ought 
to add, that this jjrinciple is, fed from nobler sources. 
Power is a chief element of all the commanding quali- 
ttes of our nature. . ft enters into all the higher virtues: 
such as fOagnahimity, fortitude, constancy. It enters 
into intellectual eminence^ It is power of thought and 
utterance which immortalizes the products of genius. 
Is it strange that an attribute, through which all our 
passions reach their objects, and which characterizes 
whatever is great or admirable in man, should awaken 
intense desire, and be sought as one of the chief goods 
of life ? 

This principle, we have said, is not in all its forms a 
crime. There are indeed various kinds of power, which 
it is our duty to covet, accumulate, and hold fast. 
First, there is inward power, the most precious of all 
possessions ; power over ourselves ; power to withstand 
trial, to bear suffering, to front danger ; power over 
^spleasure and pain ; pow'er to follow our convictions, 
■^however resisted by menace or scorn ; the power of 
calm reliance in seasons of darkness and storms. Again, 
there is a power over oukvard tilings ; the power by 
which fhe mind triumphs over matter, presses into its 
service the subtilest and strongest elements, makes the 
winds, fire, and steam its ministers, rears the city, 
opens a path through the ocean, and makes the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose. These forms of power, espe- 
cially the first, arc glorious distinctions of our race, nor 
<'an we prize them too highly. 

There is anotheff power, which is our -principal con- 
cern in the present discussion. We mean power over 
ourTellow creatures. It is this which ambition chiefly 
covets, and which Kas instigated to more crime, and 
spread more misery than any other cause. We are not 
18 
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however to coiKtemn even this universally. There is a 
t^uly noble sway of man over man ; one, which it is our 
honor to seek and exert ; v/hich is earned by well doing ; 
which is a chief recompense of virtue. We refer to 
the quickening influence of a good and great mind over 
other minds, by which it brings them into sympathy 
with itself. . Far from condemning this, we are anxious 
to hold it forth as the purest glory which virtuous am- 
bition can propose. The power of awakening, enlight- 
ening, elevating our fellow creatures, may, with pecu- 
liar litness, be called divine ; for there is no agency of 
God so beneficent and sublime as that which he exerts 
on rational natures, and by Avhich h.e assimilates them 
to himself. This sway over other souls is the surest 
test of greatness. Wc admire, indeed, the energy which 
subdues the material creation, or devolopes the physical 
resources of a state. But it is a nobler might which 
calls forth the intellectual and moral resources of a 
people, which communicates new impulses to society, 
throws into circulation new and stirring thoughts, gives 
the mind a new consciousness of its faculties, and rouses 
and fortifies the will to .an unconquerable purpose of 
well doing. This spiritual power is worth all other. 
To improve man’s outward condition is a secondary 
agency, and is chiefly important as it gives the means 
of inward grow'th. The most glorious minister of God 
on earth, is he who speaks with a life-giving energy to 
other minds, breathing into them the love of truth and 
virtue, strengthening them to suffer m a good cause, and 
lifting them above the senses and the world. 

Wc know not a more exhilarating thought, than th\it 
.this, power is given to men ; that we can not ;toly 
■ change the face of the outward world, and by virflUpus 
discipline impvuye ourselves, but that we may be^mc 
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springs of life and light to our fellow beings. We are 
thus adniitted to a fellowship with Jesus Christ, whose 
highest.end was, that he might act with a new and ce- 
lestial energy on the human mind. We rejoice to tliink, 
that he did not come to monopolize this divine sway, to 
enjoy a solitary grandeur, hut to receive others, even 
all who should obey his region, into the partnership of 
this honor and happiness. Every Christian, in propor- 
tion to his progress, acquires a measure of this divine 
agency. In the humblest conditions, a power goes forth 
from a devout and disinterested spirit, calling forth si- 
lently moral and religious sentiment, })erhaps in a child, 
or some other friend, and teaching, without the aid of 
words, the loveliness and peace of sincere and single- 
hearted virtue. In the more enlightened classes, indi- 
viduals now and then rise up, who, through a singular 
force and elevation of soul, obtain a sway over men’s 
minds to Avhich no limit can be prescribed. They 
speak with a voice which is heard by distant nations, 
and which goes down to future ages. Their’ names are 
repeated w’ith veneration by millions ; and millions read 
in their lives and writings a quickening testimony to 
the greatness of the mind, to its moral strength, to the 
reality of disinterested virtue.- Those are the true sov- 
ereigns of the earth. They share in the royalty of Jesus 
Christ. They have a greatness which will be more 
and more felt. The time is coming, its signs are visi- 
ble, when this long mistaken attribute of greatness, tvill 
be Siam to Itelong eminently, if not exclusively, to those, 
who, by their characters, deeds, sufferings, writings, 
leave imperishable and ennobling traces of themselves 
on the humaii mind. Among these legitimate sovereigns 
of’the Avorid, will be ranked the philosopher, Avho penc- 
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trates the secrets of the universe, and of, the soul; who 
opens new fields to the intellect; who gives it a new 
consciousness of its own powers; rights, and divine origi- 
nal ; who spreads enlarged and liberal- habits of thought; 
and who helps mpn to understand, that .an. ever growr 
ing knowledge is the patrimony destined for them by. 
the ‘ Father of their Spirits.’ Among them will be 
ranked the statesman, who, escaping a vulgar policy, 
rises to the discovery of the true interest of a state ; 
who seeks without fear or favor the common good ; 
who uiiderstauds that a nation’s mind is more valuable 
than its soil ; who inspirits a people’s enterprise, without 
making them the slaves of wealth ; who is mainly anx- 
ious to originate or give stability to institutions by which 
society may be carried forward ; who confides with a 
sublime constancy in justice and virtue, as the only foun- 
dation of a wise policy and of public prosperity ; and 
above all, who has so drunk into the spirit of Christ and 
of God, as never to forget, that his particular country is i 
a member of the great human family, bound to all 
nations, by a common nature, by a common inter- 
est, and by indissoluble laws of equity and charity. 
Among these will be ranked, perhaps on the highest 
throne, the moral and religious Reformer, who truly 
merits that name ; who rises above his times ; who is 
pnoved by a holy impulse to assail vicious establish- 
ments, sustained by fierce passions and inveterate pre- 
judices ; who rescues great- truths from the corruptions 
of ages ; who, joining calni and deep thought to pro- 
found feeling, secures to religion al once enlightened 
and earnest conviction; who unfolds to men higher forms 
of virtud* than they have yet attained or conceived ; 
who gives brighter and i^ore thrilling views hf the per- 
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fection for which they were framed, and inspires a vic- 
torious faith in the perpetual progress of our nature. 

There is one characteristic of this power which be- 
longs to truly great minds, particularly deserving notice. 
Far from enslaving, it makes more and more free, those 
on whom' it is exercised ; and in this respect it difters 
wholly from the vulgar swdy which ambition thirsts for. 
It awakens a kindred power in others, calls their facul- 
ties into new life, and particularly strengthens them to 
follow their own deliberate convictions of truth and 
duty. It breathes conscious energy, self-respect, moral 
independence, and a scorn of every foreign yoke. 

There is another power over men, very different 
from this ; a power, not to quicken and elevate, but to 
crush and subdue ; a power which robs men of the free 
use of their nature, takes them out of their own hands, 
and compels tliem to bend to another’s will. This is 
the sway which men grasp at most eagerly, and which 
it is our great purpose to expose. To reign, to give 
laws, to clothe their own wills with omnipotence, to 
annihilate all other wills, to spoil the individual of that 
self-direction which is his most precious right — this has 
ever been deemed by multitudes the highest prize for 
competition and conflict. The most envied men are 
those, who have succeeded in prostrating multitudes, in 
subjecting whole communities, to their single will. It 
is the love of this power, in all its forms, which we arc 
anxious to hold up to reprobation. If any crime should 
1)e placed by society beyond ^pardon, it is this. 

This power has-been exerted most conspicuously and 
perniciously by ttA'O classes of men ; the priest or min- 
ister of religion, and the civil ruler. . Both rely on the 
same' instrument ; J;h^t isj paia^br terror ; the first call- 
ing to his aid the files and torments of the future world. 
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and practising .on the natural dread of inv^ible powers; 
and the latter availing himself of chains, dungeons, and 
gibbets in the present life. • Through these terrible ap- 
plications, man has in all ages and in almost evejy 
country, been made, in a greater or less degree, a slave 
and machine ; been shackled in all his faculties, and 
degraded into a tool of others’ wills and passions. The 
influence of almost every political and religions institu- 
tion has been to make man abject in mind, fearful, ser- 
vile, a mechanical repeater of opinions which he dares 
not try, and a contributor of his toil, sweat, and blood, 
to governments which never dreamed of the general 
weal as their only legitimate end. On the immense 
majority of men, thus wronged and enslaved, the con- 
sciousness of their own nature has not yet dawned ; 
and the doctrine, that each has a mind, worth more 
than the material world, and framed to grow forever by 
a self-forming, self-directing energy, is still a secret, a 
mystery, notwithstanding the clear annunciation of it, 
ages ago, ‘by Jesus Christ. We knoAV not a stronger 
proof of the bitenseness and nefariousness of the love 
of power, than the fact of its having virtually abrogat; 
ed Christianity, and even turned into an engine of do- 
minion, a revelation which breathes throughout the 
spirit of freedom, proclaims the essential equality of the 
human race, and directs its most solemn denunciations 
against the passion fer rule and emj)ire. 

That this power, which consists in force and compul- 
sion, in the imposition on the many of the will and 
judgment of one or a few, is of a low order, when com- 
pared with the qiiickehing influence over others, of 
which wc have, l^fore spoken, we need not, stop to 
prove. But the rein^rk',^ less obvious, though not less 
true, that ii is not oqly inferior in kind, but in amount 
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or degree, ^his may not be so easily acknowledged. 
He, whose will ^is passively obeyed by a nation, or 
whose creed implicitly adopted by a spreading sect, 
may not easily believe, that his power is exceeded, not 
only in kind or quality, but in extent, by him who 
wields only the silent, subtjle influence of moral and in- 
tellectual gifts. But the superiority of moral to arbi- 
trary sway in this particular, is proved by its effects. 
Moral power is creative ; arbitrary power wastes away 
the spirit and force of those on whom it is exerted. 
And is it not a mightier work to create than to destroy ? 
A higher energy is required to quicken than to crush ; 
to elevate than to depress ; to warm and expand than 
to chill and contract. Any hand, even the weakest, 
may take away life ; another agency is required to 
kindle or restore it. A vulgar incendiary may destroy 
in an hour a magnificent structure, the labor of ages. 
Has he energy to be compared with the creative intel- 
lect, in which this work had its origin ? A fanatic of 
ordinary talent may send terror through a crowd ; and 
by the craft, which is so often joined with fanaticism, 
may fasten on multitudes a debasing creed. Has he 
power to be compared with him, who rescues from dark- 
ness one only of these enslaved minds, and quickens it 
to think, justly and nobly in relation to God, duty, and 
immortality ? The energies of a single soul, awakened, 
by such an influence, to the free and full use of its 
powcjrs, may surpass, in their progress, the intellectual 
activity of a whole community, enchained and debased 
by fanaticism or outward force. Arbitrary power, 
whether civil or rclig|oi:^, if tried by the only fair tost, 
that is, by its effcct^ipms to Itave more affinity with 
weakness than stmi^thf It 1*' enfeebles and narrows 
what it acts unon. Its officienev resembles that of 



darkxness and 'Md ifl'tthe natural worldif True power 
is vivifying, productive, tmilds up, and ogives strength. 
We have a noble type and manifestation of it in the sun, 
which calls forth and dHfiises motion, life, energy, and 
beauty. He who s^ceeds in chaining men’s under- 
standings and breaking their wills, may indeed number 
millions as his subjects. But a weak, puny race are 
the products of his sway, and they can only reach 
theltature and force of men by throwing off his yoke. 
He who,‘by an mtcllectual and moral energy, awakens 
kindred energy in others, touches springs of infinite 
might, gives impulse to faculties to which no bounds 
can be prescribed, begins an action which will never 
end. One great and kindling thought from a retired 
and obscure man, may live when thrones are fallen, 
the memory of those who filled them obliterated, anw 
like an undying fire, may illuminate and quicken 
future generations. 

■We have spoken of the inferiority and worthlessness 
of that dominion over others, which has been covlted 
_ so greedily in all ages. We should rejoice could we 
'Convey some just idea of its moral turpitude. Of all 
injuries and crimes, the most flagrant is chargeable on 
him, who aims to establish dominion over his brethren. 
He wars -with what is more precious than life. He 
would rob men of their chief prerogative axtd glory ; we 
mean of self-dominion, of that empire which is given to 
a rational and moral being over his own soul and his 
own life. Such a being_ is framed to find lionor and 
happiness in forrm^ and swaying himself, in adopting 
as his supreme standard his .convictions of truth sind 
duty, in unfoldiD||^^his Mwers#y |ree exertitabr in acting 
from a principle withi^ilfrom' his growing conscience. 
His’ proper^ and, nobl^t'i attributes are sehT-government, • 



self-reverenc^{ energy of thought, enitgy in choosing 
the-right and the good,, efter^y in casting off all other 
dominion. He was created for empire in his own 
breast, and wo, wo to them who would pluck from him 
this ikieptre! A mind, inspired by God with reason and 
conscience, and cajKible, through these endowments, of 
progress in truth and duty, is a sacred thing ; more 
sacred than temples made with hands, or even than this 
outward universe. It is of nobler lineage than that of 
which: human aristocracy makes its boast. It bears the 
lineaments of a Divine Parent. It has not only a physi- 
cal, but moral connexion with the Supreme Being. 
Through its self-determining power, it is accountable 
for its deeds, and for whatever it becomes. Respon- 
sibility, that which above all things makes existence 
solemn, is laid upon it. Its great end is to conform it- 
self, by its own energy, and by spiritual succours which its 
own prayers and faithfulness secure, to that perfection 
of wisdom and goodness, of which God is the original 
and source, which shines upon us from. the whole out- 
ward world, but of which the intelligent soul is a truer 
recipient and a brighter image, even than the sun Avith 
all his splendors. From these views we learn, that no 
outrage, no injury, can equal that, which is perpetrated 
by him# who Avould break doAvn and subjugate the hu- 
man mind ;i, who would rob men of self-reverence ; Avho 
Would bring, them to stand more in awe of ouUvard 
authority, than of reason and conscience in their own 
souls ; who would make himself a standard and law for 
lus race, and shape, by force or^terfOtS the free spirits 
of btilers after his own judgment’ and tvill. 

All exb^llence, .i^ether intfillectdal or moral, in- 
volves,, as its essential clementsi 'freedom, energy, and 
moral independence, so that the invader of tbq^e, wheth- 
t9 



er from the thrdffe or the pulpit, invades ^ the most sa- 
cred interest of the human race. Intellectual excellence 
imijlies and requires these. This does not consist in 
passive assent even to the highest truths; or in the 
most extensive stores of knovrledge acquired by ah im- 
plicit faith, and lodged in the inert memory. It lies in 
force, freshness, and independence of thought ; and is 
most conspicuously manifested by him^ who, loving 
truth ' siq)remely, seeks it resolutely, fol^ws the light 
without fear, and niodilies the r iews of others by the 
patient, strenuous exercise of his own faculties. To a 
man thus intellectually free, truth is not, what it is to 
passive multitudes, a foreign substance, dormant, lifeless, 
fruitless, but penetrating, prolilic, full of vitality, and 
ministering to the health and expansion of the soul. 
And what w'e halve said of intellectual excellence is still 
mor(! true of moral. This has its foundation and root 
in freedom, and cannot gxist a moment without it. 
Tl;e very id('a of virtue is, that it is a free act, the pro- 
duct or result of the mind’s self-detenniniug powder. Jt 
is not good feeling, infused by nature or caught by sym- 
pathy ; nor is it good conduct into which we have slid- 
den through imitation, or which has been forced iipofi us 
by another’s will. We ourselves are its authors id a 
high and peculiar sense. We indeed depend on (Sod for 
virtue; for our capacity of moral action is whplly his gift 
and inspiration, and W’ithout his perpetual aid this capaci- 
ty would avail nothing. But his aid is not compulsion. 
He respects, he cannot, violate, that mOral freedom 
W'hich is Ids riches^ gift. To the individual, the de- 
cision of his owm character is left. He has raord than 
kingly powder in his’otyn soul. Let him ndVer resign 
it. Let none dare to itoerfere with it. Virtue is seif- 
dominion, ar, what iS' the same thing, it is Self-suhjcctioii 



to the principle of duty, that highest law in the soul. 
If these views of intellectual and moral excellence be 
just, then to invade men’s freedom is to aim the dead- 
liest blow at their honor arid happiness ; and their worst 
foe is he who fetters their reason, who makes his will 
their law, who makes them tools, echoes, copies of 
himself. . 

Perhaps it may bo objected to the representation of 
virtue as consisting in self-dominion, that the scriptures 
speak of it as consisting in obedience to God. But 
these are perfectly compatible and harmonious views ; 
for genuine obedience to God is the free choice and 
adoption of a law, the great princijjlcs of which our own 
minds approve, and our own consciences bind on us ; 
which' is not an arbitrary injunction, but an (nnanation 
and expression of the Divine Mind ; and which is in- 
tended throughout to give energy, dignity, and oulargc- 
mcnt to our best powers. He, and he only, obeys 
God virtuously and acceptably, who reverencos right, 
not p-owcr ; who has chosen rectitude as his supreme 
rule ; who secs and reveres in God the fulness and 
hrighdiess of moral excellence, and 'ivho sees in obedi- 
ence the progress and perfection of his ow n nature. 
That subjection to the Deity, which, we I'car, is 
too common, in wdiich the mind surrenders itself to 
mere powef, and will, is anything but virtue. We fear 
that it is disloyalty to that moral principle, whicdi is 
ever to be reverenced as God’s vicegerent in thti ra- 
tional soul. 

Perhaps some nmy fear, that, in our zeal for the free- 
doHji and indcpeiidj^ce of the individual mind, we un- 
settle goy^nmeililpnd almost imply that it is a wrong. 
Par from it. We nold govermritent to he an essential 
means of ouit intellectual arid mpral education, and 



would strengthen it pointing out its. legitimate func- 
tions. Government, as for as it is rightful, is the guar- 
dian and friend of freedom, so that ip exalting the one 
we enforce the other. The highest aim of all authori- 
ty is to confer liberty. This is true of domestic rule. 
The great, we may say the single object of parental 
government, of a wise and virtuous education, is, to 
give the child the fullest use of his own powers ; to 
give him inward force ; to train him up to govern 
himself. The same is true of the authority of, Jesus 
Christ. He came, indeed, to rule mankind*; but to rule 
them, not by arbitrary statutes, not by force and men- 
ace, not by mere will, but by setting before them, in 
precept and life, those everlasting rules of rectitude, 
which Heaven obeys, and of which every soul contains 
the living germs; He came to exert a moral power ; 
to reign by the manifestation of celestial virtues ; to 
awaken the energy of holy purpose in the free mind. 
He came to publish liberty to the captives ; to open 
the prison'door ; to break the power of tlic passions ; to 
break the yoke of a ceremonial religion which Iiad been 
imposed in the childhood of the race ; to exalt us to a 
manly homage and obedience of our Creator. Of civil 
government, too, the great end is to secure freedote. 
Its proper, and highest function is, to watch over the 
liberties of each and all, and to open to avcommuuity 
the widest field for all its powers. Its very chains and 
prisons have the general freedom for their aim. They 
are just, only when used to curb oppression and wrong ; 
to disarm him who has, a tyrant’s heart, if not a tyrant’s 
power, who wars against others’ rights, who, by^sipya- 
ding property pr life, wduld suhst^te foite^, for the 
reign of equal laws.; Ftee^om, we repeat it, is the end 
of governnmnt To exalt men to self-rule jb the end 



of all other rule, and he who would |astcn on them his 
arbitrary will is their worst foe. 

Wjihave aimed to show the guilt of the love of pow- 
er and dominion, by showing the ruin which it brings 
on the mind, by enlarging on the preciousness of that 
inward freedom which it invades and destroys. To us, 
this view is the most impressive ; but the guilt of this 
passion may also be discerned, and by some more clear- 
ly, in its outward influences; ‘in the desolation, blood- 
shed, and wo, of which it is the perpetual cause. We 
owe to it almost all the miseries of war. To spread 
the sway of one or a few, thousands and millions have 
been turned into machines, under the name of soldiers, 
armed with instruments of destruction, and then sent 
to reduce others to their own lot by fear and pain, by 
fire and sword, by butchery and pillage. And is it 
light guilt, to array man against his brother ; to make 
murder the trade of thousands ; to drench the earth 
with human blood ; to turn it into a desert ;,to scatter 
falnilies like chair ; to make mothers widows, and chil- 
dren orphans ; and to do all this for the pnrjiose of 
spreading a s^l gloomier desolation, for the purpose of 
sul^ugating men’s souls, turning them into liase para- 
siteiS, extorting from them a degrading homage, hum- 
bling thena in their own ey.es, and breaking them to 
servility asithe chief duty of life ? When the passibn 
lor pon'er succeeds, as it generally has done, in estab- 
lishing- despotism, it seems to make even civilisation a 
doubtful good. Whilst the monarch and his court are 
abqjidoncd to a wasteful luxury, the peasantry, rooted 
to the soil and doomcfi to a perpetual round of labors, 
aro raised But the brute. There are parts 

of Europe, chrig]^in’ Europe, ‘ m whicli the peasant, 
through, whose sweat kings'tuid nobles riot.iu plenty, 
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$eems to enjoy less, on the whole, than the untamed 
Indian of our forests. Chained to one spot, living on 
the cheapest vegetables, sometimes unable to bi|y salt 
* to season his coarse fare, seldom or never tasting ani- 
mal food, J^aving for his shelter a mud-walled hut floor- 
ed w'ith earth or stone, and subjected equally with the 
brute to the rule of a superior, he seems to us to par- 
take less .of animal, intellectual, and moral pleasures, 
than the free wanderer of the woods, whose steps no 
man fetters ; whose wigwam no tyrant violates ; whose 
chief toil is hunting, that noblest of sports ; who feasts 
on the deer, that most luxurious of viands ; to tvhom 
streams, as well as woods, pay tribute ; whose adven- 
turous life gives sagacity ; and in whom ])eril nourishes 
(Courage and self-command. We are no advocates for 
savage life. We know that its boasted freedom is a de- 
lusion. The single fact that human nature in this ^^'ild 
state makes no progress, is proof enough that it wants 
tri4C liberty. We mean only to say that man in the 
hands of despotism, is spmetimes degraded below the 
savage ; that it were better for him to be lawles,s, than 
to live under lawless sway. 

It is the part of Christians to look on the passion for 
power and dominion with strong abhorrence ; for it is 
singularly hostile to the genius of their religion. Jesus 
Christ alway s condemned it. One of the striking mifrks 
of his moral greatness, and of the originality of ins 
character, was, that he Indd no fellow'ship and made 
no compromise w’ith this universal spirit of his age, but 
withstood it in every form. He found the Jew's intox- 
mating themselves with dreams of empire. Of the 
prophecies relating to the Messiah^ l&e'*“most familiar 
and dear to them, tvere those which Announced him ns 
a cogguerofc, and whi^ were constitued by their world- 
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liness into a promise of triumphs to the people from 
wjiom he was to sprin^^. Even the chosen disciples of 
Jesus looked to him for this good. ‘ To sit on his 
right hand and on his left,’ or, in other words, to hold 
the most commanding stations in his kingdom, was not 
only their lurking wish, but their open and importunate 
request. But there was no passion on which Jesus 
frowned more severely than on this. He taught, that 
to be great in his kingdom, men must serve, instead of 
ruling, their brethren. He placed among them a child 
as an emblem of the humility of his religion. His 
most terrible rebukes fell on the lordly, aspiring Phari- 
see. In his own person, he was mild and condescend- 
ing, exacting no personal service, living with his disci- 
ples as a friend, sharing their wants, sleeping in tfihif 
fishing boat, and even washing their feet ; and in all 
this, he expressly proposed himself to them as a pat- 
tern, knowing well, that the last triumph of disinterest- 
edness is to forget our own superiority, in our sym- 
pathy, solicitude, tenderness, respect, and self-denying 
zeal for those a\ ho are below us. We cannot indeed 
wonder that the lust of power should be encountered by 
the sternest rebitkes and menace of Christianity, bei'ause 
it wages open war with the great end of this ndigiou, 
which is the ch'vation of the human mind. No corrup- 
tion of this religion is more j)alpable and more enormous, 
than that which turns it into an instrument of domin- 
ion, and Avhich makes it teach, that man’s primary duty 
is to give himself a passive material into tlie hands of 
his minister, priesjfj'or king. 

'file suViject vj^j^h we now discuss is one in which all 
nations have anywflexest, and especially' our own ; and 
• we should fail b^our main.i-purpose, wt^i e we not to 
lead our fpader^ to apply it to ourseh es. 'IJhe passion 
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for ruling, though most completely developed in despot- 
isms, is confined to no forms of government. It is ^ 
chief peril of free states, the natural enemy of free 
institutions. It agitates our own country, and still 
throws an uncertainty over the great experiment we 
are making here in behalf of liberty. We will try then, 
in a few words, to expose its influences and dangers, 
and to abate that zeal with which a participation in 
office and power is sought among ourselves. 

It is the distinction of republican institutions, that 
whilst they compel the passion for power to moderate 
its pretensions, and to satisfy itself with more limit- 
ed gratifications, they tend to spread it more widely 
through the community, and to make it a universal 
principle. The doors of office being opened to all, 
crowds burn to rush in. A thousand hands arc stretch- 
ed out to grasp the reins which are denied to none. 
Perhaps in this boasted and boasting land of liberty, 
not a fewj if called to state the chief good of a repub- 
lic, would place it in this ; that every man is eligible to 
every office, and that tlie highest places of power and 
trust are jirizcs for universal com])etition. The. superi- 
ority attributed by many to our institutiofts, is, not that 
they secure the greatest freedom, but give every man a 
chance of ruling ; not that they reduce the 2)ower of 
government within the narrowest limits which the safe- 
ty of the state admits, but throw it into as many hands 
as possible. The despot’s great crime is thought Ip be, 
that he keeps the delight of dominion to himself, that 
he makes a monopoly of it, whilst our more generous 
institutions, by breaking it into parceb,.and inviting the 
multitude to scramble for it, spread fSil'joy more wide- 
ly. The restllt is, that political safibition infects our 
couittry, apd generates a feverish rcstl^bncss and dis- 
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content, which, to" the monarchist, may seem more 
thgn a balance for our forms of liberty. The spirit of 
intrigue, which in absolute governments is confined to 
courts, walks abroad through the land; and as individu- 
als can accomplish no political purposes single-handed, 
they band themselves into parties, ostensibly framed 
for public ends, but aiming only at the acquisition of 
power. The nominal sovereign, that is, the people, 
like all other sovereigns, is courted and flattered, and 
told that it can do no wrong. Its pride is pampered, 
its passions inflamed, its prejudices made inveterate. 
Such are the processes, by which other republics have 
been subverted, and he must be blind who cannot trace 
them among ourselves. We mean not to exaggerate 
our dangers. We rejoice to know, that the improve- 
ments of society oppose many checks to the love of 
power. But every wise man, who sees its workings, 
must dread it as our chief foe. 

This passion derives -strength and vehemence^in our 
country from the c.ommon idea, that political power is 
the highest prize which society has to offer. We know 
not a more general delusion, nor is it the least danger- 
ous. Instilled, as it is, in our youth, it gives infinite 
excitement to political ambition. It turns the active 
talent of the country to public station as the supreme 
good, and,ipakes it restless, intriguing, and unprinci- 
pled. It calls out hosts of selfish competitors for com- 
paratively few places, and encourages a bold, unblush- 
ing pursuit of pe^maal elevation, which a just moral 
sense and self-respi^' in the community would frown 
upon and cover with shame. ^.This prejudice has come 
down frotfii past )|||^,.imd is otte of their worst be(piests. 
To govei^i others l^s always ^been thought the highest 
■ hmetion o^ earth. We have^ remarkable proof of the 



strength and pernicious inffaence of this persuasion, in 
the manner in which history has been written. Who 
•.fill the page of history? Political and military leaders, 
who have lived for one end, to subdue and govern their 
fellow beings. These occupy the foreground, and the 
people, the human race, dwindle into insignificance, 
and are almost lost behind their masters. The proper 
and noblest object of history, is, to record the vicissi- 
tudes of society, its spirit in different ages, the causes 
which have determined its progress and decline, and 
especially the manifestations and growth of its highest 
attributes and interests, of intelligence, of the religious 
principle, of moral sentiment, of the elegant and useful 
arts, of the triumphs of man over nature and himself. 
Instead of this, we have records of men in power, often 
weak, oftener wicked, who did little or nothing for the 
advancement of their age, who were in no sense its rep- 
resentatives, whom the accident of birth perhaps raised 
to influence. We have the quarrels of courtiers, the 
intrigues of cabinets, sieges and battles, joyal births and 
deaths, and tlic secrets of a palace, that sink of Icwdness 
and corruption. These are the staples of history. The 
inventions of printing, of gunpowder, and the mariner’s 
compass, were too mean affairs for history to trace. 
She was bowing before kings and warriors. She had 
volumes for the plots and quarrels of Leicester and Esr 
sex in the reign of Elizabeth, but not a page for Shak- 
speare ; and if Bacon had not filled an office, she would 
hardly have recorded his name, in her anxiety to pre- 
serve the deeds and sayings of that Solomon of his 
age, James the First. 

Wi have spoken of the supreme importance which is 
attached to rulers and government, as a prejudice ; and 
we think ^ that something may be done towards abat- 
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iiig the passion for power, by placing this thought in a 
clearer light. It seems to us not very difficult to show, 
that to govern men is not as high a sphere of action 
as has been commonly supposed, and that those who 
have obtained this dignity, have usurped a place beyond 
their due in history and men’s minds. We apprehend, 
indeed, that we are not alone in this opinion ; that a 
change of sentiment on this subject has commenced and 
must go on ; that men are learning, that there are high- 
er sources of happiness and more important agents in 
human affairs than political rule. It is one mark of the 
progress of society, that it brings down the public man 
and raises the private one. It throws power into the 
hands of untitled individuals, and spreads it through all 
.^orders of the community. It multiplies and distributes 
freely, means of extensive influence, and opens hew 
it|haunels, by which the gifted mind, in whatever rank 
or condition, may communicate itself far and wide. 
'«:Through the diffusion of education and printing, a pri- 
vate man may now speak to multitudes, incomparably 
more numerous than ancient or modern eloquence ever 
electrified in the popular assembly or the hall of legis- 
lation. By these instruments, truth is asserting her 
sovereignty over nations, without the help of rank, of- 
fice, or sword ; and her faithful ministers will become 
more and more the lawgivers of the world. 

We mean not to deny, we steadily affirm, that gov- 
ernment is a great good, and essential to human happi- 
ness ; but it does its good chiefly by a negative influence, 
by repressing injustice and crime, by securing property 
from invasion, and thus removing obstructions to the free 
exercise of humiii| : powers. It confers little positive 
benefit. , Its office is, iiQt. jto confer happiness, but to 
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give men opportunity to work out happiness for them- 
selves. Government resembles the wall which sur- 
rounds our lands ; a needful protection, but rearing no 
harvests, ripening no fruits. It is the individual who 
must choose whether the enclosure shall be a paradise 
or a waste. How little positive good can government 
confer ? It does not till our fields, build our houses, 
weave the ties which bind us to our families, give dis- 
interestedness to the heart, or energy to the intellect 
arid will. All our great interests are left to ourselves ; 
and governments, when they have interfered with them, 
have obstructed, much more than advanced them. For 
example, they have taken religion into their keeping 
only to disfigure it. So education, in their hands, has 
generally become a propagator of servile maxims, and 
an upholder of antiquated errors. In like manner they " 
have paralysed trade by their nursing care, and multi- 
plied poverty by expedients for its relief. Govcirnrnent 
has almost always been a barrier against which intel- 
lect has had to struggle ; and society has made its chief 
pro'gress by the minds of private individuals, who have 
outstripped their rulers, and gradually shamed them in- 
to. truth and wisdom. 

Virtue and intelligence are the great interests of a 
community, including all others, and worth all others; 
and the noblest agency is that by which they are ad- 
vanced. Now we apprehend, that political powrir is 
not the most effectual instrument for their promotion, 
and accordingly we doubt whether government is the 
only or highest sphere for superior minds. Virtue, from 
its very nature, cannot be a product of what may he 
called the direct operation of government ; that is, of 
legislation. Laws may repress crime. Theiu .office is 
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to erect prisons for violence and fraud. But moral and 
religious worth, dignity of character, loftiness of senti- 
ment, all that makc^man a blessing to himself and so- 
ciety, lies beyond their province. Virtue is of the soul, 
where laws cannot penetrate. Excellence is something 
too refined, spiritual, celestial, to be produced by the 
coarse machinery of government. Human legislation 
addresses itself to self-love, and works by outward force. 
Its chief instrument is punishment. It cannot touch 
the springs of virtuous feelings, of great and good deeds. 
Accordingly, rulers, with all their imagined omnipo- 
tence, do not dream of enjoining by statute, philanthro- 
py, gratitude, devout sentiment, magnanimity, and 
purity of thought. Virtue is ' too high a concern for 
government. It is an inspiration of God, not a creature 
of law ; and the agents whom God chiefly honors in its 
promotion, are those, who, through experience as well 
as meditation, have risen to- generous conceptions of it, 
and who show it forth, not in empty eulogies, but in the 
language of deep conviction, and in lives of purity. 

Government, then, does little to advance the chief in- 
terest of human nature by its direct agency ; and what 
shall we say of its indirect ? Here wc wish not to of- 
fend ; but we must be allowed to use that plainness of 
speech which becomes Christians and freemen. Wc 
do fear then, that the indirect influence of government 
is on the whole adverse to virtue ; and in saying this, 
we do not fpeak of other countries, or of difl'ereut polit- 
ical institutions from our own. We do not mean to 
say, what all around us tvould echo, that monarchy cor- 
rupts a state, that the air of a court reeks with infec- 
tion, and taints the higher classes with a licentiousness 
which descends to theih^feriors. We speak of govern- 
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ment at home ; and we ask wise men to say, whether 
it ministers most to vice or virtue. Wo fear, that here, 
as elsewhere, political power is of corrupting tendency ; 
and that, generally speaking, public men are not the 
most effectual teachers of truth, disinterestedness, and 
incorruptible integrity to the people. An error prevails 
in relation to political concerns, which necessarily makes 
civil institutions demoralizing. It is deeply rooted, the 
growth of ages. We refer to the belief, that public 
men are absolved in a measure from the everlasting and 
immutable obligations of morality ; that political power 
is a prize, which justifies arts and compliances that 
would be scorned in private life ; that management, in- 
trigue, hollow pretensions, and appeals to base passions, 
deserve slight rebuke when employed to compass polit- 
ical ends. Accordingly the laws of truth, justice, and 
philanthropy, have seldom been applied to public as to 
private concerns. Even those individuals, who have 
come to frown indignantly on^the machinations, the of- 
fice seeking, and the sacrifices to popularity, which dis- 
grace our internal condition, are disposed to acquiesce 
in a crooked or ungenerous policy towards foreign na- 
tions, by which great advantages may accrue to their 
own country. Now the great truth on which the cause 
of virtue rests, is, that rectitude is an eternal, unaltera- 
ble, and universal law, binding at once^^heaven ,^d 
earth, the perfection of God’s character, and the har- 
mony and happiness of the rational creation ; an^ in 
proportion as political institutions unsettle this great 
conviction — in proportion as they teach that truth, jus- 
tice, and philanthropy are local, partial obligations, 
claiming homage from the weak, but shrinking before 
the powerful— in proportion as they thus insult ^e aw- 
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ful and inviolable majesty of the Eternal Law — in the 
same proportion they undermine the very foundation of 
a people’s virtue. ^ 

In regard to the other great interest of the communi- 
ty, its intelligence, government may do much good by 
a direct influence ; that is, by instituting schools or ap- 
propriating revenue for the instruction of tlie poorer 
classes. Whether it would do Avisely in assuming to 
itself, or in taking from individuals, the provision and 
care of higher literary institutions, is a question not 
easily determined. But no one will doubt, that it is 
a noble function, to assist and develope the intellect in 
those classes of the community, whose hard condition 
exposes them to a merely animal existence. Still the 
agency of government in regard to knowledge is neces- 
sarily superficial and narrow. The great sources of in- 
tellectual power; and progress to a people, are its strong 
and original thinkers, be they found where they may. 
Government cannot, and does not, extend the bounds 
of kmnvledge ; cannot makc' experiments in the labora- 
tory, explore the laws of animal or vegetable nature, or 
esiablish the principles of criticism, morals, and religion. 
The energy which is to carry forward the intellect of a 
people, belongs chiefly to private individuals, who de- 
vote themselves to lonely thought, AAdio worship truth, 
who originate the views demanded by their age, who help 
us to throw off the yoke of established prejudices, Avho 
improve old modes of education or invent belter. It is 
true that great men at the head of afl'airs, may, and 
often do, contribute much to the growth of a nation’s 
mind. But it too dftfen happens that their station ob- 
structs rather than aids their usefulness. Their connex- 
ion with a party, and the habit of viewing subjects in 
J'eference to personal aggrandizement, too often obscure 
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the noblest intellects, and convert intp patrons of narrow 
views and temporary interests, those, who, in other con- 
ditions, nvuldiiavebeen the lighten f their age, and the 
propagators of everlasting truth. — From these views of 
the limited influence of government on the most pre- 
cious interests of society, we learn that political power 
is not the noblest power, and that, in the progress of 
intelligence, it will cease to be coveted as the chief and 
most honorable distinction on earth. 

If we pass now to the consideration of that interest, 
over which government is expected chiefly to watch, 
and on which it is most competent to act Avith power, 
we shall not arrive at a result very different from what 
we have just expressed. We refer to property, or 
wealth. That the influence of political institutions on 
this great concern is important, inestimable, we mean 
not to deny. But as we have already suggested, it is 
chiefly negative. Government enriches a people by 
removing obstructions to their powers, by defending 
them from wrong, and thus giving them opportunity to 
enrich themselves. Government is not the sj)ring of 
the wealth of nations, but their own sagacity, industry, 
enterprise, and force of character. To leave a people 
to themselves, is generally the best service their rulers 
can render. Time was, when sovereigns fixed prices 
and wages, regulated industry and expense, and im- 
agined that a nation would starve and perish, if it were 
not guided and guarded like an infant. But we have 
learned, that men are their own best guardians, that 
property is safest under its owner’s care, and that gene- 
rally speaking, even great enterprises can better be ac- 
com{)lished by the voluntary association of individuals, 
than by the state. Indeed, we are met at every stage 
of this discussion by the truth, that political power is 
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a weak engine compared with indimdual intelligence, 
virtue, and effort ; and we are the more anxious to en- 
force this truth, because, through extravagant esti- 
mate of government, men are apt to expect from it 
what they must do for themselves, and to throw upon 
it the blame which belongs to their own feebleness and 
improvidence. The great hope of society, is individual 
character. Civilisation and political institutions are 
themselves sources of not a few evils, which nothing 
but the intellectual and moral energy of the private cit- 
izen can avert or relieve. Such, for cxamj)le, are the 
monstrous inequalities of property, the sad contrasts of 
condition, which disfigure a large city ; which laws cre- 
ate and cannot remove; which can only be mitigated 
and diminished by a principle of moral restraint in the 
poorer classes, and by a wise benificcnce in the rich. 
The great lesson for men to learn, is, that their happi- 
ness is in their own hands ; that it is to be wrought out 
by their own faithfulness to God and conscience; that 
no outward institutions can supply the place of inward 
principle, of moral energy, whilst this can go far to 
supply the place of almost every outward aid. 

Our remarks will show that our estimate of political 
institutions, is more moderate than the prevalent one, 
and that we regard the power, for which ambition has 
woven so many plots and shed so much blood, as des- 
tined to occupy a more and more narrow space, among 
Ifie nseans of usefulness and distinction. There is, 
however, one branch of government, which wm hold in 
high veneration, which W’o account an unspeakable 
blessing, and which, for the w'orld, wc w'ould not say a 
word to disparage; and w'c arc the more disposed to 
speak of it, because its relative importance seems to us 
little understood. We refef^lo the Judiciary, a depart- 
21 . . 
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nient worth all others in the state. Whilst politicians 
expend their zeal on triinsieut interests, which perhaps 
derive their chief importance from their connexion with 
a party, it is the province of the Judge to apply those 
solemn and universal laws of rectitude, on which the 
security, industry, and prosperity of the individual and 
the state essentially depend. From his tribunal, as 
from a sacred oracle, go forth the responses of justice. 
To us there is nothing iu the whole fabric of civil insti- 
tutions so interesting and imposing, as this impartial 
and authoritative exposition of the principles of moral 
legislation. The administration of justice in this coun- 
try, where the Judge, without a guard, without a sol- 
dier, without pomp, decides upon the dearest interests 
of the citizen, trusting chiefly to the moral sentiment 
of the community for the execution of his decrees, is 
the most beautiful and encouraging aspect, under which 
our government can be viewed. We repeat it, there is 
nothing in public affairs so .venerable as the voice of 
Justice, speaking through her delegated* ministers, 
reaching and subduing the high as well as the low, set-, 
ting a defence around the splendid mansion of wealth 
and the lowly hut of poverty, repressing wrong, vindi- 
cating innocence, humbling the oppressor, and publish- 
ing the rights of human nature to every human being. 
We confess, that we often turn Avith pain and humiliation 
from the hall of Congress where tve see the legislator 
forgetting the majesty of his function, forgetting his re- 
lation to a vast and growing community, and sacrificing 
to his party or to himself the public weal ; and it com- 
forts us to turn to the court of justice, where the dispen- 
ser of the laws, shutting his car against all solicitations 
of fricridship or interest, dissolv ing for a time every pri- 
vate lie, forgetting public Opinion, and withstanding pub- 
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lie feeling, asks only -what is right. To our courts, the 
resorts and refuge of weakness and innocence, we look 
with hope and joy. We boast, with a virtuous pride, 
that no breath of corruption has as yet tainted their pure 
air. To this department of government, we cannot 
ascribe too much importance. Over this, we caiinol 
watch too jealously. Every encroachment on its inde- 
pendence we should resent, and repel, as tlic chief 
wrong our country can sustain. Wo, wo to the im- 
pious hand, which would shake this most sacred and 
precious column of the social edifice. 

In the remarks which we have now submitted to our 
readers, we have treated of great topics, if not wor- 
thily, yet, we trust, with a pure purpose. We have 
aimed to expose the passion for dominion, the desire of 
ruling mankind. We have labored to show the superi- 
ority of moral power and influence to that sway which 
has for ages been seized with eager and bloody hands. 
VVe have labored to hold up to uiiriieasured reprobation, 
him who would establish an empire of brute tbree over 
rational ])eings. We have labored to hold forth, as the 
enemy of his race, the man, who, in any way, v/ould fet- 
ter the human mind, and subject other wills to his own. 
In a word, ^ve have desired to awaken others and our- 
selves, to a just self-rcverencc, to the free use and ex- 
pansion of our highest ])Ovvcrs, and especially to that 
moral force, that energy of holy, virtuous purpose, ith- 
out which we arc slaves amidst the freest institutions. 
Better gifts than these wc cannot supplicate from God ; 
nor can we consecrate our lives to nobler acquisitions. 
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We perform a very gratifying duty, in introducing 
and recommending to our readers the Ijook which stands 
at the head of this article. An attractive and quicken- 
ing work on practical religion we regard as a valuable 
accession to our literature. Indeed anything written 
with power on Christian morals and theology is most 
welcome. It is too true, and a sad trutli, that religious 
books are preeminently dull. If we washed to impov- 
erish a man’s intellect, we could devise few means more 
effectual, than to confine him to wdiat is called a course 
of theological reading. The very subject, to which, 
above all others, the Writer should bring his whole 
strength of thought and feeling, which allies itself to 
ouf noblest faculties, to which reason, imagination, taste, 
and genius should consecrate their noblest efforts, is of 
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all subjects treated most weakly, tamely, and with least 
attraction. Of course there arc splendid exceptions^, 
but we speak of tlie immense njajority of theological 
books. It is wonderful how men can think and' write 
upon religion to so little effect. That a theme so vast, 
so sublime as Christianity, embracing God .and man, 
earth and heaven, time and eternity, connected inti- 
mately with all human history, deriving lights from all 
human experience, admitting application to the Avhole 
of human life, and proposing as its great end the ever- 
lasting progress of the soul — that such a subject sliould 
be treated so monotonously as to be j)roverbially dull, 
that its professed explorers should be able to plant their 
footsteps so exactly in the track of their ])rcdeccssors, 
that the boundlessness of the field should so seldom 
tempt an adventurous spirit from the beaten way, is 
wonderful, and might seem a miracle to a man unac- 
quainted with the vassalage which has broken down the 
mind in the department of religion. It is true, that 
those who write on this topic are accustomed to call 
it sublime ; but they make its sublimity cold and barren, 
like that of mountain tops wrapped in everlasting snows. 
We write this, not in severity, but in sorrow^ of heart ; 
for we despair of any great progress of the human 
character or of society, until the energies of the mind 
shall be bent, as they seldom have been, on those most 
important subjects and interests of the liuman mind, 
morals and religion. 

As a striking proof of the poverty of religious litera- 
ture, and of the general barrenness of the intellect w lieu 
employed in this field, we may refer to the small amount 
of original and productive thought in the English chuj cli 
since the days of Larrow and Taylor. Could our voice 
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be heard in England, we would ask impartial and gifted 
^en, more familiar with their country’s history than 
ourselveil, to soIVe the prbhlem, how a Protestant Es- 
tablishment, Iso munificently endowed with the means 
of improvement, should have done so little, in so long a 
period, for Christianity, should have produced so few 
books to interest the higher order of minds. Let not 
these remarks be misunderstood, as if we were wanting 
in respect and gratitude to a church, which, with all its 
defects, has been the bulwark of Protestantism, which 
has been illustrated by the piety and virtues of such 
men as Bishops Wilson, Berkeley, and Heber, and in 
which have sprung up so many institutions, consecrated 
to humanity, and to the diffusion of the Christian faith. 
We mean not to deny it the honor of having fostered 
talent in various forms and directions. Among the En- 
glish clergy we find profound and elegant scholars ; we 
find the names of those giants in ancient learning, Bent- 
lej and Parr, and a crowd of proficients in polite litera- 
ture, (>f whom Hurd and .Tortin are honorable repre- 
sentatives. We speak only of the deficiency of their 
contributions to moral and religious science. With the 
exception of Clarke and Butler, we could not easily 
name any of tlu; Establishment, since the time above 
specified, who have decidedly carried forward the human 
intellect. The latter of these is indeed a great name, 
notwithstanding the alleged obscurities of his style, and 
worthy to bo enrolled among the master spirits of the 
human race. In regard to commentators, whoso func- 
tion, as commonly executed, holds .a second rank in the- 
ology,.the English chtirch, since the time of Hammond, 
has produced none of much value, except Bishop Pearce. 
We presume that she not lay claim to the heretical 
Locke, who carried into the interpretation of the scrip-. 
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tures the same force of thought, as into the philosophy 
of the mind ; or to Whitby, whose strenuous Arminian- 
isra, as Orthodoxy would reproachingly say, tapered off 
into that most suspicious form of Christianity, Unitari- 
anism. We have not yet named two of the most illus- 
trious intellectual chiefs of ;the church, Warburton and 
Horsley. Their great powers we most readily own; 
but Warburton is generally acknowledged to have wast- 
ed his mind, and has left" no impression of himself on 
later times; whilst Horsley, though he has given us 
striking, if not judicious, sermons, in a style of unusual 
vigor, cannot be said to have' communicated, in any re- 
spect, a new impulse to thought, and in biblical criti- 
cism, to which he was zealously devoted, he is one of 
the last authorities on which a sound mind would lean. 
To Bishops Lowth and Sherlock we cheerfully acknow- 
ledge our obligations ; and we question whether the lat- 
ter has even yet received his due praise. We have not 
forgotten, though we have not named, Tillotson, Seeker, 
and Portcus. They arc all worthy of remembrance, 
especially Seeker, the clear and wise expounder of Chris- 
tian ethics ; but they added little or nothing to the stock 
which they received. It may be thought, that we have 
not been just to the Establishment, in j)assing over Paley. 
He has our sincere admiration. On one great topic, 
which indeed has been w’orthily treated by many of the 
clergy, we mean that of Christian evidence, he has slnul 
new' light. By felicity of arrangement and illustration, 
he has given an air of novelty to old arguments, whilst 
he has strengthened his cause by important original 
proofs. His Horce Paulince is one of the few . books 
destined to live. Paley saw what he did see, through 
^an atmosphere of light. He seized on the strong points 
^of his subject with an intuitive sagacity, and has given 
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his clear, bright thoughts, in a style which has made 
them the property of his readers almost as perfectly as 
they were his Own. In What then did he fail? Wo 
have said, that he was characterized by the distinctness 
of his vision. He was not, we think, equally remarka- 
ble for its extent. He was popular, rather than philo- 
sophical. He was deficient in that intellectual thirst, 
which is a chief element of the^ philosophical spirit. He 
had no irrepressible desire to sound the depths of his 
own nature, or to ascend to wide and all-reconciling 
views of the works and ways of God. Moral philoso- 
phy he carried backward, nor had he higher claims in 
religious, than in ethical science. His sermons arc 
worthy of all praise, not indeed for their power over 
the heart, but for their plain and strong expositions of 
duty, and their awakening appeals to the conscience. 

We leave this topic with observing, that in the noblest 
branch of history, we mean Christian or ecclesiastical 
history, the English church has not furnished a single 
distinguished name. We have one mournful and de- 
cisive proof of this deficiency. The vast majority of 
Englisli readers learn what they know of the progress 
and fortunes of their religion, from its foe and insulter, 
from Gibbon, the apostle of unbelief. The history of 
Christianity, the most important and sublime theme in 
this province of literature, has as yet found no writer 
to do it justice, none to be compared with the great 
names in civil history. The mightiest revolution in the 
records of our race remains to be worthily told. We 
doubt indeed, whether the true character, style, and ex- 
tent of the work which is needed, are as yet compre- 
hended. That the same rigorous impartiality, the same 
spirit of philosophical research into causes and cfl'ects, 
is to be carried into religious as into civil history, is itn- 



perfectly understood. The records 6f j^rticulfir sects 
and churches, instead of exhausting this great subject, 
are perhaps subordinate parts. ' We want to know the 
great conflict between Christianity and Heathenism, 
and the action and reaction of these systems on one 
another. We want to know the influences of Christi- 
anity on society, politics, manners, philosophy, and lite- 
rature, and the modifications which it has received in 
return from all these mighty agents. We know not 
where history can find a nobler field for its graphic 
pow(;rs, than in the chivalrous ages of Christianity ; nor 
can it find in its whole range over the past, a subject 
so fitted, as the spread and fortunes of this religion, to 
its great end, which is, to throw light on the nature 
and powers of man, and to carry us deep into the human 
soul. When is this greatest and most lamentable chasm 
in our literature to be supplied ? 

We have cited the English church as a proof of tiu; 
unproductiveness of the intellect in religion, and of the 
barrenness of theological literature. Had w'e time, we 
might find corroborations in other sects. In truth a 
paralysing influenfco has been W'orking mightily for ages 
in the Christian world, and we ought not to wondcir at 
its results. Free action has been denied to the mind, 
and freedom is an essential condition of growth and 
power. A fettered limb moves slowly and operates 
feebly. The spirit pines away in a prison ; and yet fo 
rear prison walls round the mind has been the chief toil 
of ages. The mischiefs of this mtellectual bondage, 
arc as yet, we conceive, but imperfectly known, and 
need to be set forth with a new eloquence. If, as wo 
believe, progress be the supreme law of the soul and 
^the very aim of its creation, then no wrong tiian In? 
inflicted o'; it so grievous, as to bind it down everlast- 



ingly to fixed; unvarying creed, especially if this creed 
was framed in an age of darkness, crime, and political 
and religious strife. This tyranny is preeminently 
treason against human nature. If growth be the su- 
preme law and purpose of the mind, then the very truth 
which was suited to one age, may, if made the limit of 
future ones, become a positive evil ; just as the garment 
in which childhood sports with ease and Joy, would irri- 
tate and deform the enlarging frame. God, having 
framed the soul for expansion, has placed it in the midst 
of an unlimited universe to receive fresh impulses and 
impressions without end ; and man, ‘ dressed in a little 
brief authority,’ would sever it from this sublime con- 
nexion, and would shape it after his own ignorance or 
narrow views. The effects are as necessary as tliey arc 
mournful. The mind, in proportion as it is cut off from 
free communication with nature, with revelation, with 
God, with itself, loses its life, just as the body droops, 
when debarred from the fresh air and the cheering light 
of heaven. Its vision is contracted, its energies blight- 
ed, its movement constrained. It finds health only in 
ui'.tion. It is perfect, only iivas far as it is self-formed. 
— Let us not be misapprehended. Wc meM not to 
deny that the mind needs the aid of human instruction, 
from the cradle to the grave ; but this it needs as a ma- 
terial to act u])on, and not as a lesson to be mechanically 
learned. The great dim of instruction should be to give 
the nnnd the consciousness and free use of its own 
powers. The less of instruction the better, if it only 
propose to engender a slavish dependence and an inert 
faith. The soul often owes its best acquisitions to it- 
self. They come to it from glimpses of its otvn nature, 
whiclr it cannot trace to human teaching, from the 
whispers of a divine voice, from stirrings and aspirations 



of its own unfolding and unbounded energies,’ from the 
iadistinct dawning of new truths, or from the sudden 
brightening of old truth?, which, if left to act freely, 
work a mighty revolution within. Against these inspi- 
rations, if so they may be called, which belong to the 
individual, and which are perpetually bursting the limits 
of received ideas, the spirit of religious tyranny wages 
its chief and most unrelenting war. It dreads nothing 
so much as a mind, in 'Vhich these diviner motions 
manifest themselves in power. That it should- have so 
succeeded in checking and stilling them, is one of the 
very mournful reflections forced on us by human history. 
We have here one great cause of the sterility of theo- 
logical literature. Religion, by being imposed as a 
yoke, has subdued the faculties, which it was meant to 
quicken ; and, whaj is most worthy of remark, like all 
other yokes, it has often excited a mad resistance, 
which has sought compensation for past restraints in 
licentiousness, and disgraced the holy name of freedom, 
by attaching it to impiety and shameless excess. 

A great subject has led us far from our author. We 
return to him with pleasure. We welcome, as w^c have 
said, a book from Fenelon ; and we do so because, if 
not a profound, he was an original thinker, and because, 
though a Catholic, he was essentially free. He wrote 
from his own mind, and seldom has a purer mind taber- 
nacled in flesji. Ho professed to believe in an infallible 
church ; but he listened habitually to the voice of God 
within him, and speaks of this in language so strong, 
as to have given the Quakers some plea for ranking him 
among themselves. So little did he confine himself to 
established notions, that he drew upon himself the cen- 
i-sures of his church, and, like some other Christians 
^hom could name, has ever boon charged with a 



refined Deism.^ fjis vvorjks Jiave the great charm of 
coming fresh from the soni. He wrote fjoni experience, 
and hence, though he often speaks a language which 
must , seem almost a foreign one to men of the world, 
yet he always speaks in a tone of reality. That he has 
excesses we mean not to deny ; but they are of a kind 
which we regard with more than indulgence, almost 
with admiration. Common fanaticism we cannot away 
with ; for it is essen|jally vulgar, the working of animal 
passions, sometimes of sexual love, and oftener of earth- 
ly ambition. But when a pure mind errs, by aspiring 
after a disinterestedness and purity not granted to our 
present infant state, we almost reverence its errors ; 
and still more, we recognise in them an essential truth. 
They only anticipate and claim too speedily the good 
for which man w^as made. They are the misaj)prciicn- 
sio)is of the inspired prophet, tvho hopes to see in his 
own day, what he was appointed to promise to remoter 
ages. 

Fenelon saw far into the human heart, and especially 
into the lurkings of self-love. He looked with a pierc- 
ing eye through the disguises of sin. But he knew sin, 
not, as most men do, by bitter experience of its power, 
so much as by his knowledge and ex2)eriencc of virtue. 
Deformity was revealed to him by his refined jjercep- 
lions and intense love of moral beauty. The light, 
which he carried Avitli. him into the dark corners of the 
human heart, and by w'hich he laid open its most hidden 
guilt, was that of celestial goodness. Hence, though 
the severest of censors, he is the most jiitying. Not a 
tone of asjterity escapes him. He looks on human error 
with an-angePs tendert^s^ with tears which an angel 
wight’shed, and thus receScilcs and binds us to our race, 
at the very moment, of revealing its corrujUions. 



^'That Feflelon’s views of homkn ttatdre wer&.dark, too 
dafk, w^ iearn frcwn almost every page of bis writiffgS^; 
and at this we cannot wonder; He was early thrown 
into the very court, from which RbchefoucauM drew 
his celebrated Maxims, perhaps the spot, above all oth- 
ers on the face of the earth, distinguished and disgraced 
by selfishness, hypocrisy, and intrigue. When we think 
of Feneloh in the palace of Louis Xiy., it reminds us 
of a seraph sent on a divine commi^iofi into the abodes 
of the lost ; and when we recollect ^at in that atmos- 
phere he composed his Telemachus, we doubt whether 
‘the records of the world furnish stronger evidence of the 
power of a divine virtue, to turn temptation into glory 
and strength, and to make even crowned and prosperous 
vice a means of triumph and exaltatioii. — Another cause 
of Fenelon’s unjust vietvs of human life, may be found, 
we think, in his profession. ' All professions tend to 
narrow and obscure’ the intellect, and none more than 
that of a^priest. We know not indeed a nobler or more 
useful function than that of the Christian minister ; but 
superstitious notions and an imagined sanctity, have 
severed him more or Icsa^ from his race, especially in a 
church which dooms him to celibacy, and from this un- 
natural, insulated position, it is impossible for him to 
judge justly of his kind. — ^We think too, that Fenelon 
was led astray by a very common error of exalted minds. 
He applied too rigorous and unvarying a standard to the 
multitude. He le<ined to the error of expecting the 
strength of manhood in the child, the harvest in seed- 
time. On this subject, above all others, wd feel that 
we should speak cautiously. We know that there is a 
towards human dehGi6i|cies full of ^nger j .but 
^‘l^re is, too, a severity far mote' commop, and j^lrhaps 
i^ore tpiuons. Human nature, as ordinarily exhibited, 



merits jrebuke ; but- whoever considers the sore trials, 
th#thick darkness, the imperious will, the stirong pas- 
sions, under which man commences his moral probation, 
will temper rebuke with pity and hope. There is a wis- 
dom, perhaps the rarest and sublimest attainment of the 
intellect, which is at once liberal and severe, indulgent 
and unbending ; which . makes merciful and equitable 
allowance for the innocent infirmities, the necessary 
errors, the obstructions and temptations of human be- 
ings, and at the same time asserts the majesty of virtue, 
strengthens the sense of accountableness, binds on us 
self-denial, and points upward, with a never ceasing im-'"* 
portunity, to moral perfection as the great aim and only 
happiness of the human soul. We will not say that 
Fenelon was a stranger to this broad, comprehensive 
wisdom, but we cannot name it as his chief distinction. 

We have said that we welcome the book under con- 
sideration, because -it came from So pure and gifted a 
mind. We add, that we do not welcome it the less 
for coming from a Catholic. Perhaps we prize it the 
more; for we wish. that Protestantism may grow wiser 
and more tolerant, and we know not a better teacher of 
these lessons than the character of Tenelon. Such a 
man is enough to place within the pale of our charity, 
the whole body to which he belonged. His virtue is 
broad enough to shield his whole church from that un- 
measured, undistinguishing reprobation, with which Pro- 
testant zeal has too often assailed it. Whoever remem- 
bers, th^t the Catholic communion numbers in its ranks 
niore than one hundred millions of souls, probably more 
than all other Christian churches together, must shudder 
at the sentence of proscription, which lias sometimes, 
beenipiassed on this imniense portion* of human beings. 
It is time that gt.en|^J ^istice were done to this ancient 



and wide spread Gommunity- The Catholic church has 
produced some of the greatest and best men that ^er 
lived, and this is proof enough of its possessing all the 
means of salvation. Who, that hears the tone of con- 
tempt, in which it is sometimes named, would suspect 
that Charlemagne, Alfred, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Tasso, Bossuet, Pascal, Des Cartes, were Catholics ? 
Some of the greatest names in arts and arms, on the 
throne and in the pulpit, were worn by Catholics. To 
come down to our own times, has not the metropolis of 
New England witnessed a sublime example of Christian 
Virtue in a Catholic bishop ? Who, among our religious 
teachers, would solicit a comparison between himself 
and the devoted Cheverus ? This good man, whose 
virtues and talents have now raised him to high digni- 
ties in church and state, who now wears in his own 
country the joint honors of an archbishop and a peer, 
lived in the midst of us‘, devoting his days and nights, 
and his whole heart, to the service of a poor and unedu- 
cated congregation. We saw him declining, in a great 
degree, the society of the cultivated and refined, that 
he might be the friend of the ignorant and friendless ; 
leaving the circles of polished life, which he would have 
graced, for the meanest hovels ; bearing, with a father’s 
sympathy, the burdens and sorrows of his large spiritual 
family ; charging himself alike with their temporal and 
spiritual concerns ; and never discovering, by the faint- 
est indication, that ho felt his fine mind degraded by 
■his seemingly humble office. This good man, bent on 
his errands of mercy, was seen in our streets tinder the 
most burning sun of summer, and the fiercest storms of 
^winter, as if armed against .the elements by the power 
of charity. He has left us, but not to be fblrgOtten. 
He enjoy.s among us what to such a man must be dearer 



than fame. His name is cherished where the great of 
this world are unknown. It is pronounced with bles- 
sings, with grateful tears, with sighs for his rethrn, in 
many an abode of sorrow and want ; and how can we 
shut our hearts against this proof of the power of the 
Catholic religion to form good and great men ? 

These remarks, we trust, will not be perverted. 
None will suspect us of Catholic partialities. 0f all 
Protestants, we have fewfest sympathies with the Rom- 
ish church^ We go farther than our brethren, in reject- 
ing her mysteries, those monuments of human weak- 
ness ; and as to her claims to infallibility, we repel them* 
with an indignation not to be understood by sects, which, 
calling themselves Protestant, renounce in words, but 
assert in practice; a Popish immunity from error, a Po- 
pisii control over the faith of their brethren, 'fo us, 
the spiritual tyranny of Popery is as detestable as ori- 
ental despotism. When we look back on the history 
of Papal Rome, we see her, in the days of her power, 
stained with the blood of martyrs, gorged witli rapine, 
drunk with luxury and crime. But what then ? Is it 
righteous to involve a whole churcli in guilt, which, af- 
ter all, belongs to a powerful few ? Is it righteous to 
forget, that Protestantism too has blood on her robes ? 
Is it righteous to forget, that Time, the greatest of re- 
formers, has exerted his silent, purifying power on the 
Catholic as well as on ourselves ? Shall we refuse to 
see, and to own with joy, that Christianity, even under 
Papal corruptions, puts forth a divine power ? that men 
cannot wholly spoil it of its celestial eflicacy ? that, even 
under its most disastfpu^ eclipse, it still sheds beams to 
guide the soul to heaven.? that there exists in human 
nature, when loyal to "conscience, a power to iieutraliz© 
error, and to select and incorporate with itself what is 



pure and ennobling in the mo»t incongruous system? 
Shall we shut our eyes on the fact, that among the clergy 
of the Romish church have risen up illustrious imitators 
of that magnanimous apostle, before v^hom Felix trem- 
bled ; men, who, in the presence of nobles and kings, 
have bowed to God alone, have challenged for his law 
uncompromising homage, and rebuked in virtue’s own 
undaunted tone triumphant guilt ? Shall we shut our 
eyes on the fact, that from the bosom of this corrupt 
church, have gone forth missionaries to the east and the 
west, whose toils and martyrdom will not be dimmed 
%y comparison with what is most splendid in Protes- 
tant self-sacrihce ? We repeat it, not boastingly, but 
from deep conviction, that we are exceeded by no sect 
in earnestness of desire for the subversion of the usurp- 
ed power of the Catholic church, of its false doctrines, 
and of its childish ceremonies so often substituted for 
inward virtue. We believe that these have wrought, 
and still work great evil. Still we see and delight to 
see, among those who adhere to them, the best attri- 
butes of men and Christians. Still we arc accustoniocl 
to refresh our piety by books which Catholics have 
written. Still we find one of our highest gratifications 
in those works of art, in which Catholic genius has em- 
bodied its sublime and touchittg conceptions of the foiin 
and countenance of Jesus, has made us awed witnesses 
of his miracles and cross, companions of his apostles, 
‘and admirers, with a tender reverence, of the meek,, 
celestial beautyof his sainted mother. With these im- 
pressions, and this experience, we cannot hut lift up 
our voices against Protestant as well as Papal intoler- 
ance. We would })urify Protestantism from the worst 
stain and crime of Rome, her cruel bigotry, her nefari- 
ous spirit of exclusion. 



It would give us pleasure to enlarge on the character 
of Fenelon, had we not proposed to ourselves another 
and still more important object in this review. . But, in 
truth, this gratefid duty has been so faitlifully perform- 
ed in the Memoir added to the ‘ Selections, that our 
readers will have no cause to complain of our declining 
it. This sketch ctf Fenelon overflows with fervent yet 
discriminating admiration, and gives utterance to'alFec- 
tionate reverence, with a calmness which wins our con- 
fidence. It is not easy to make extracts where the 
wh(de is so interesting. But as some of our readers 
may know Fenelon only by name, and as we wish all* 
to know and love him, we insert a few passages. 

^ Fenelon, by mixing with all ranks and conditions, by associating 
with the unfortunate and the sorrowful, by assisting the weak, and 
by that union of mildness, of energy, and of benevolence, which 
adapts itself to every character, and to every situation, aeijuired the 
knowledge of the moral and physical ills which afllict human nature. 

It was by this habitual and immediate communication with all classes 
of society, that he obtained the melancholy conviction of the inise- 
cics which distress the greater part of mankind ; and to the profound 
hiipression of this truth through his whole life, we must ascribe that 
lender commiseration for the unfortunate, which he manifests in all 
his writings, and which he displayed still more powerfully in all his 
actions.’ pp. 263, 4. 

‘ In the course of his walks, he would often join the peasants, sit 
down with them on the grass, talk with them, and console them. 
He visited them in their cottages, seated himself at tabic with them, 
an<i jiartook of their humble meals. By such kindness and famili- 
arity, he won their affections, and gained access to their minds. As 
tliey loved him as a father and friend, they delighted to listen to his 
instruciions, and to submit to his guidance. Long after his death, 
<iie old people who had the happiness of seeing him on those occa- 
sions, spoke of him with tl#|j^st tender reverence. There,” they 
would say, the chair oiV which our good Archbishop used to sitv 
ta the midst of us ; we shall see him no more,” and then their tears 
would flow. 



^ The diocese of Cambrai was often the theatre of war, and expe- 
rienced the cruel ravages of retreating and conquering armies. But 
an extraordinary respect was paid to Fenelon by the invaders of 
France, ^he English, the Germans, and the Dutch, rivalled the 
inhabitants of Cambrai in their veneration for the Archbishop. All 
distinctions of religion and sect, all feelings of hatred and jealousy 
that divided the nations, seemed to disappear in the presence of 
Fenelon. Military escorts were offered hiig^i for his personal secu- 
rity, but these he declined, and traversed thb^ countries desolated by 
war, to visit his flock, trusting in the protection of God. In these 
visits, his way was marked by alms and benefactions. While he 
was among them, the people seemed to enjoy peace in the knidst of 
war. 

■ , ^ He brought together into his palace, the wretched inhabitants 

of the country whom the war had driven from their homes, and took 
care of them, and fed them at his own table. Seeing one day that 
one of these peasants ate nothing, he asked him the reason of his 
abstinence. Alas ! my lord,” said the poor man, in making my 
escape from my cottage, I had not time to bring off my cow, which 
was the support of my family. The enemy will drive her away, and 
I shall never find another so good.” Fenelon, availing himself of 
his privilege of safe conduct, immediately set out accompanied hy a 
single servant, and drove the cow back himself to the peasant. 

‘ This,*” said Cardinal Maury, “ is perhaps the finest act of 
Fenclon’s life.” He adds, “Alas ! for the man who reads it with- 
out being atfectei.” Another anecdote, showing his tenderness to 
the poor, is tiius related of him. A literary man, whose library was 
destroyed by lire, has been deservedly admired for saying, “ I should 
have profited but little by my books, if they had not taught me how 
to bear the loss of them.” The remark of Fenelon, wdit) lost his in 
a similar way, is still more simple and touching. “ I would inucli 
rather they were burnt, than the cottage of a poor peasant.” 

‘ The virtues of Fenelon give his history the air of romance ; but 
his name will never die. Transports of joy were heard at Cambrai 
when his ashes were discovered, which, it was thought, had been 
scattered by the tempest of the Revolution ; and to this moment the 
Flemings call him “ The Good Archbishop.” ^ pp. 274, 5 , 

The Memoir closes in this touching strain ; — 

} When w'e speak of the death of Fenelon, wo realize the truth of 

hat we aINf:lvn#wlcdge,J^ough few feel, that the good man never 



dies ; that, to use the words of one of our eloquent divines, death 
was but a circumstance in his being.” We may say, as we read 
his writings, that we arc conscious of his immortality; he is with us ; 
his spirit is around us ; it enters into and takes possession of our 
souls. He is at this time, as he was when living in his diocese, the 
familiar friend of the poor and the sorrowful, the bold njprover of 
vice, and the gentle guide of the wanderer ; he still says to all, in 
the words of his Divine^JMaster, Gome to me, all ye that are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

^In the houses of the unlearned, where the names of Louis tho 
Fourteenth and Bossuet have never entered, except as connected 
with Fenclon’s, where not a word of his native tongue would be un- 
derstood, • his spirit has entered as a minister of love and wisdom, 
and a well-worn translation of his Reflections, with a short Memoir 
of his life, is laid upon the precious word of God. What has thus 
immortalized Fenelon ? For what is he thus cheri.shed in our 
hearts ? Is it his learning ? his celebrity ? his eloquence ? No. 

It is the spirit of Christian love, the spirit of the Saviour of mankind, 
that is pourod forth from all his writings ; of that love that comjuers 
self, that binds us to our neighbour, that raises us to (lod. This is 
Feneion’s power, it is this that touches our souls. Wc feel that he 
has entered into the full meaning of that sublime passage in St. 
John, and made it the motto of his life. “ Beloved, let us love one 
another ; for love is of God ; and every one that loveth; is born of 
God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; 
for God is love.” ’ pp. 3. 

The translator has received and will receive the 
thanks of many readers for giving them an opportunity 
of holding communion with the mind of Fenelon. Her 
selections are judicious, and she has eanght much of 
that siniplicity which is tlic charm of Feneion’s style. 
A want of coherence in the thoughts may sometimes be 
observed ; and this, wc suppose, is to be ascribed in 
part to the author, whose writings seem to be natural 
breathings of the soul, rather than elaborate works of 
art ; but still more to the translator, whose delicate task 
of selecting only what would suit and;edify ,the Protes- . 
tant mind, must havd^tSbmpelled her to make^ omissions 
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and sudden transitions, not very favorable to order and 
connexion. 

Vie now come to our principal object. We propose 
to examine the most distinguishing viewsj or system of 
Fenelon. We say, his ‘system,’ for though he seems 
to write from immediate impulse^# his works possess 
that unity which belongs to the productions of all supe- 
rior minds. However he m;iy appear to give his 
thoughts without elaboration or method, yet one spirit 
pervades them. We hear everywhere the same mild 
mrd penetrating voice, and feel ourselves always in the 
presence of the same strongly marked mind. What 
then were Fenelon’s most characteristic views.? — It 
may be well to observe, that our principal aim in this 
inquiry, is, to secure our readers against what we dconj 
exceptionable in his system. We believe, as we have 
said, that he is not free from excess. He is sometimes 
unguarded, sometimes extravagant. He needs to lie 
read with caution, as do all who write from their own 
deeply excited minds. He needs to be received witli 
deductions and explanations, and to furnish these is our 
present aim. We fear that the very excellences of 
Fenelon may shield his errors. Admiration prepares 
the mind for belief ; and the moral and religious sensi- 
bility of the reader may lay him open to impressions, 
which, whilst they leave his purity unstained, may en- 
gender causeless solicitudes, and repress a just and 
cheerful interest in the ordinary pleasures and labors of 
life. 

What then are Fenelon’s characteristic views? We 
begin with his views of God, which very much deter- 
,mine and color a icligious system ; and these ajrp simple 
'tod affecting. He seems to regard God but in one 
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light, to think of him but in otie character. God 
altvays comes to him as the father, as the pitying and 
purifying friend, of the soul. This spiritual relation 
of the Supreme Being, is", in the book before us, his all- 
comprehending, all-absorbing attribute. Our author 
constantly sets before us God as dwelling in the human 
mind, and dwelling^here, to reprove its guilt, to speak 
to it with a still voice, to kindle a celestial ray in its 
darkness, to distil upon it his grace, to call forth its love 
towards himself, and to bow it by a gentle, rational 
sway, to chosen, cheerful, entire, subjection to his pure 
and righteous will. Fenelon had fidly received the ‘ 
Christian doctrine of God. He believed in him as the 
Universal Father, as loving every soul, loving the 
guiltiest soul, and striving witli it to reclaim it to him- 
self. This interest of the Creator in the lost and 
darkened mind, is the thought which predominates in 
the writings of this excellent man. God’s care of the 
outward world, of men’s outward interests, of .the con- 
cerns of nations, seems scarcely to enter his mind. It 
is of God, present to the soul, as a reprover, enlighten- 
er, purifier, and guide to perfection, that he loves to 
speak, and he Speaks with a depth of conviction and 
tenderness, to which, one would think, every reader 
must respond. 

We have seen the predominant view of the Supreme 
Being in the writings which we are examining. He is 
a spiritual father, seeking the perfection of every soul 
which lie has made.— Another great question, carrying 
ns still more deeply into Fenclon’s mind, now presents 
itself. In what did he suppose this perfection of the 
hnqjan soul- to consist? Ilis views on this subject may 
ke cxprl^sed in two words, self-crucifixion and love to 
God. Through these human perfection is to be sought, 
24 . ' , 
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In these, and especially in the last, it consists. Accord- 
ing to Fenelon, we are placed between two mighty at- 
tractions, self and God ; and the only important question 
for every human being, is, to which of these hostile 
powers he will determine or surrender his mind ? His 
phraseology on this subject is various, and indeed his 
writings are, in a great measure, expansions of this 
single view. He lays open the perpetual collisions be- 
tween the principle of selfishness and the principle of 
religious love, and calls us with his whole strength of 
persuasion, to sacrifice the first, to cherish and enthrone 
the last. This is his great aim. This he urges in a 
diversity of forms, some of which may be repeated, as 
helps to a better apprehension of his doctrine. Thus 
he calls us ‘ to die to ourselves, and to live to God — 
‘to renounce our own wills and to choose the will of 
God as our only rule to renounce our own glory 
and to seek the glory of God — ‘ to distrust ourselves 
and tc put our whole trust in God — ‘ to forget our- 
selves and to give our thoughts to God to renounce 
ease and to labor for God — ‘ to sacrifice pleasure and 
to suffer for God — ‘ to silence our own passions and 
to listen to the voice of God — ‘ to crucify self-love, 
and to substitute for it the love of God — ‘ to surrentl(;r 
our plans and to leave all things to God.’ These pas- 
sages give us Fenelon’s theory of perfection. Self, as 
he teaches, is the great barrier between the soul and its 
Maker, and self is to vanish more and more from our 
thoughts, desires, hopes, trust, and complacency, and 
God to become all in all. Our own interests, pleasures, 
plan^,!^ advancement, all are to be swallowed up in an 
entire and unreserved devotion to the Will of God. 

Such is the doctrine of Fenelon, and it is eiwentially 
just. fSelf-crucifixion or self-sacrifice, and love to God 
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includbg love to his creatures, are the chief elements 
of moral perfection^ The pure and noble mind of Fen- 
elon recognised as by instinct, and separated from all 
inferior adjuncts, these essential constituents or attri- 
butes of Christian virtue ; and there are passages in 
which he sets before us their deep and silent workings 
in the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in the 
life, with a delicacy, power, and truth, which can hard- 
ly be surpassed. 

Still we think that Fenelon’s exposition of his views 
is open to objection. We think that his phraseology, 
notwithstanding its apparent simplicity, is often obscure ; 
that he has not set the due bounds to his doctrines ; and 
especially that refined minds, thirsting for perfection, 
may be led astray by his peculiar mode of exhibiting it. 
Our objections we will now state more fully. 

We have said that self-crucifixion and love to God 
are, in Fenelon’s system, the two chief constituents or 
elements of virtue and perfection. To these we will 
give separate attention, although in truth they often 
coalesce, and always imply one another. We begin 
with self-crucifixion, or what is often called self-sacri- 
fice, and on this we chiefly differ from the expositions 
of our author. Perhaps the word self occurs more fre- 
quently than any other in Fcnclon’s writings, and he is 
particularly inclined to place it in contrast with and in 
opposition to God. According to his common teaching, 
God and self are.bostile influences, having nothing in 
common ; the one, the concentration of all evil, the 
other of all good. Self is the principle and the seat of 
all guilt and misery. He is never weary of pouring re- 
proach on self, and, generally speaking, sets no limits 
to the duty of putting it to a painful death. Now lan- 
guage like this has led men to very injurious modes of 
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regarding themselves and their own nature, and wade 
them forgetful of what they owe to themselves. It has 
thrown a cloud over man’s condition and prospects. It 
has led to self-contempt, a vic^e as pernicious as pride. 
A man, when told perpetually to crucify himself, is apt 
to include under this word his whqle nature, and we 
fear that, under this leaching, our nature is repressed, 
its growth stinted, its free movements chained, and of 
course its beauty, grace, and power impaired. We 
mean not to charge on Fenelon the error of which we 
have spoken, or to -hold him responsible for its effects. 
But we do think that it finds shelter podcr his phrase- 
ology, and we deem it so great, so pernicious, as to 
need a faithful exposition. Men err in nothing more 
than in disparaging and wronging their own nature?. 
None are just to themselves. The truth on this great 
subjeet is indeed so obscured, that it may startle us a 
paradox. A human being. Justly viewed, instead ol' be- 
ing bound to general self-crucifixion, cannot reverence 
and cherish himself too much. This position, we know, 
is strong. But strong language is needed to encounter 
strong delusion. We would teacli, that great limitations 
must be set to the duty of renouncing or denying our- 
selves, and that no self-crucifixion is virtuous, but that 
which concurs with, and promotes self-respect. We 
will unfold our meaning, beginning with positions, wliicli 
we presume will be controverted by none. 

If we first regard man’s highest nature, we shall see 
at once, that to crucify or renounce this, so far from 
being a duty, would be a crime. The mind, which is 
our chief distinction, can never be spoken or thouglit 
of too reverently. It is Gpd’s highest work, his mirror 
and representativ e. Its superiority to the outward uni' 
verse is mournfully overlooked, and is yet most true. 



This preeminence we ascribe to the mind, not merely 
because it can comprehend the uuirerse which cannot 
comprehend itself, but for still higher reasons. We be- 
lieve, that the human mind is akin to that intellectual 
energy which gave birth to nature, and consequently 
that it contains within itself the seminal and prolific 
principles from which nature sprung. We believe, too, 
that the highest purpose of the universe is to furnish ma- 
terials, scope, and excitements to the mind, in the work 
of assimilating itself to the Infinite Spirit ; that is, to 
minister to a progress within us, which nothing without 
us can rival. So transcendent is the mind. No praise 
can equal God’s goodness in creating, us after his own 
spiritual likeness. No imagination can conceive of the 
greatness of the gift of a rational and moral existence. 
Far from crucifying this, to unfold it must ever be the 
chief duty and cud of our being, and the noblest tribute 
we can render to its Author. 

We have spoken of the mind, that highest part of 
ourselves, and of the guilt we should incur by crucify- 
ing or renouncing it. But the duty of self-crucifixion 
rcciuires still greater limitations Taking human*na.ture 
as consisting of a body as well as mind, as including 
animal desire, as framed to receive pleasure through 
tlic eye and ear and all the organs of sense, in this larg- 
er view, we cannot give it up to the immolation which 
is sometimes urged. We see in the mixed constitution 
of man a beautiful’ whole. We see in the lowest as 
tvell as highest capacity an important use ; and in every 
sense an inlet of pleasure not to be disdained. Still 
more, we believe, that he, in whom the physical nature 
is unfolded most entirely and harmoniously, who unites 
to greatest strength of limbs the greatest acuteness of 
the senses, may, if he will, derive important aids to the 
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intellect and moral powers from these felicities of his 
outward frame. We believe, too, that by a beautiful 
reaction, the mind, in proportion to its culture and 
moral elevation, gives vigor and grace to the body, and 
enlarges its sphere of action and enjoyment. Thus, 
human nature, viewed as a whole, as a union of the 
worlds of matter and mind, is a work worthy of a divine 
author, and its universal developement, not its general 
crucifixion, is the lesson of wisdom and virtue. 

We go still farther. The desire of oUr own individ- 
ual interest, pleasure, good, the principle which is ordi- 
narily denominated self-love or self-regard, is not to be 
warred against and destroyed. The tendency of this to 
excess is indeed our chief moral danger. Self-partiali- 
ty, in some form or other, enters into and constitutes 
chiefly, if not wholly, every sin. But excess is not es- 
sential to self-regard, and this principle of our nature is 
the last which could be spared. Nothing is ])lainer than 
that to Qvery being his own welfare is more si)ecially 
committed than that of any other, and that a special sen- 
sibility to it is imperiously demanded by his present state. 
He alOhe knows his own wants and perils, and the hour- 
ly, perpetual claims of his particular lot ; and were he tp 
discard the care of himself for a day, he would inevita- 
bly perish. It is a remark of great importance, that the 
moral danger to which we are exposed by self-love, ari- 
ses from the very indispensableness of this principle, from 
the necessity of its perpetual exercise ; for according to 
a known law of the mind, every passion, unless careful- 
ly restrained, gains strength by frequency of excitement 
and action. T. he tendency of self-love to excess results 
from its very importance, or from the need in which,, we 
stand of its unceasing agency, and is therefore no rca- 
5on for it”; extermination, and no reproach on human na- 
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ture. This tendency, however, does exist. It is strong. 
It is fearful. It is our chief peril. It is the precipice, 
on the edge of which we always tread. It is the great 
appointed trial of our moral nature. To this tendency, 
unresisted, tamely obeyed, \ye owe the chief gpilt and 
misery of the present state, the extinction of charity, a 
moral death more terrible than all the calamities of life. 
This truth Fenelon felt and taught as few have done, 
and in his powerful warnings against this peril the chief 
value of his writings lies. He treats with admirable 
acuteness the windings of self-partiality, shows how it 
mixes with the best motives, and how it feeds upon, and 
so consumes our very virtues. All this is true. Still, 
self-love is an essential part of our nature, and must not 
and cannot be renounced. 

The strong tendency of this principle to excess, of 
which we have now spoken, explains the strong lan- 
guage, in which Fenelon and others have pointed out 
our danger from this part of our constitution. But it 
has also given rise to exaggerated views and modes of 
expression, which have contributed, perhaps, as much as 
any cause, to the universal want of a just self-respect. 
Self-love, from its proneness to excess and its constant 
movements, has naturally been the object of greater 
attention than any other principle of action ; and men, 
regarding it not so much in its ordinary operations as in 
its encroachments and its triumphs over other sentiments, 
have come to consider it as the chief constituent of hu- 
man nature. Philosophers, ‘ falsely so called,’ have la- 
bored to resolve into it all our affections, to make it the 
sole spring of life, so that the whole mind, according to 
their doctrine, may be considered as one energy of self- 
love. If to these remarks we add, that this principle, as 
its name imports, has self or the individual for its oh- 
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ject, we have the explanation of a verj important fact 
in the present discussion. We learn how it is, that self- 
love has come to be called by the nam^ of self, as if it 
constituted the whole individual, and to* be considered 
as enterii^ into and forming human nature as no other 
principle does. A man’s self-love, especially when Un- 
restrained, is thus thought to be and is spoken of as 
himself; and hence the duty of crucifying or renounc- 
ing himself has naturally been urged by Fenelon, and a 
host of writers, in the broadest and most unqualified 
terms. 

Now it is not true that self-love is our only principle, 
or that it constitutes ourselves any more than other, prin- 
ciples, and the wrong done to our nature by such modes 
of speech needs to be resisted. Our nature has otlicr 
elements or constituents, and vastly higher ones, to Avhich • 
self-love was meant to minister, and which are at war 
with its excesses. For example, we have reason or in- 
tellectual energy, given us for the pursuit and aciiuisition 
of truth ; and this is essentially a disinterested princi- 
ple ; for truth which is its object, is of a universal, im- 
partial nature. The great province of the intellectual 
faculty, is, to acquaint the individual with the laws and 
order of the divine system ; a system, which spreads in- 
finitely beyond himself, of which he forms a very small 
part, which embraces innumerable beings equally favored 
by God, and which proposes as its sublime and beuori- 
cent end, the ever growing good of the whole. Again, 
human nature has a variety of affections, correspondini^ 
to our domestic and most common relations ; affect ions, 
which in multitudes overpower self-love, which make 
others the chief objects of our care, which nerve the iu ni 
for ever recurring toil by day, and strengthen the wea- 
rj[|d fr^uii; to forego tlie slumbers, of night. Then there 
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belongs to every man the general sentiment of humanity, 
which responds to all human sufferings, to a stranger’s 
te'cirs and groans, anc^ften prompts to great sacrifices for 
his relief. Above all there is the moral principle, that 
which should especially be called a man’s self, for it is 
clothed with a kingly authority over his whole nature, 
and was plainly given to bear sway over every desire. 
This is eminently a disinterested principle. Its very es- 
sence is impartiality. It has no respect of persons. It 
is the principle of justice, taking the rights of all under 
its protection, and frowning on the least wrong, however 
largely it may serve ourselves. This moral nature es- 
pecially delights in, and enjoins a universal charity, 
and makes the heart thrill w’ith c.xulting joy, at the sight 
or hearing of magnanimous deeds, of perils fronted, and 
death (uidured, in the cause of humanity. Now these 
various principles, and especially the last, arc as truly 
ourselves as self-love. When a man thinks of himself, 
tlu’se ought to occur to him as his chief attributes. He 
can hardly injure himself more, than by excluding these 
from his conception of himself, and by making self-love 
the great constituent of his nature. 

Wc have urged these remarks on the narrow sense 
often gh«ni to the word self, because tve are persuaded, 
that it leads to degrading ideas of human nature, and to 
the periucious notion, that w^e practise a virtuous self- 
sacrifice in holding it in contempt. Wc would have it 
undc^rstood, that high fiiculties form this dcsjtised self, 
as truly as low desires ; and we would add, that when 
tl'.ese are faithfully unfctlded, this self takes rank among’ 
the noltlcst beings inHhc nniverse. To illustrate this 
thought, we ask the reader’s attention to an important, 
but muc}i neglected view of virtue and religion. These 
are comiTtonly spoken of in an abstract manner, as 
23 . ' 
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the/ were distinct from ourselves, as if they were for- 
eign existences, which enter the human mind, and dwell 
there in a kind of separation from itself. Now religion 
and virtue, wherever they exist, aTe the mind itself and 
nothing else. They are human nature, and nothing else. 
A good man’s piety and virtue are not distinct posses- 
sions ; they are himself, and all the glory which belongs 
to them belongs to himself. What is religion ? Not 
a foreign inhabitant, not something alien to our nature, 
which comes and takes up its abode in the soul. It 
is the soul itself, lifting itself up to its Maker. What 
is virtue ? It is the soul, listening to, and revering, and 
obeying a law which belongs to its very essence, the 
law of duty. We sometimes smile, when we hear men 
decrying human nature, and in the same breathing ex- 
alting religion to the skies ; as if religion were anything 
more than human nature, acting in obedience to its chief 
law. Religion and virtue, as far as we possess them, 
are ourselves ; and the homage which is paid to these 
attributes, is in truth a tribute to the soul of man. 
Self-crucifixion then, should it exclude self-reverence, 
would be anything but virtue. 

We would briefly suggest another train of thought 
leading to the same result. Self-crucifixion, or self- 
renunciation, is a work, and a work requires an agent. 
By whom then is it accomplished ? We answer, by the 
man himself, who is the subject of it. It is he who is 
summoned to the effort. He is called by a voice within, 
and by the law of God, to put forth power over himself, 
to rule his own spirit, to subdue every passion. Now 
this inward power, which self-crucifixion supposes and 
demands, is the most signal proof of a high nature wliich 
can be given. li is the most illustrious power which 
^d confers. It is a sovereignty worth more than that 
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over outward nature. It is the chief constituent of the 
noblest order of virtues ; and its greatness, of course, 
demonstrates the greatness of the iiuman mind, which is 
perpetually bound a* summoned to put it forth. But 
this is not all. Self-crucifixion has an object, an end ; 
and what is it ? Its great end is, to give liberty and 
energy to our nature. Its aim is, not to break down 
the soul, but to curb those lusts and passions, ‘ which 
war against the soul,’ that the moral and intellectual 
faculties may rise into new life, and may manifest their 
divine original. Self-crucifixion, justly viewed, is the 
suppression of the passions, that the power and progress 
of thought, and conscience, and pure love, may be unre- 
strained. It is the destruction of the brute, that the 
angel may unfold itself within. It is founded on our 
godlike capacities, and the expansion and glory of these 
is its end. Thus the very duty, which by some is iden- 
tified with self-contempt, implies and imposes self- 
reverence. It is the belief and the choice of perfection 
as our inheritance and our end. 

We have thus shown under what great limitations, 
bolf-crucifixion, or self-renunciation, is to be understood, 
and how remote it is from self-contempt. Our purpose 
ivas, after closing this discussion, to give a rational in- 
terpretation of the phrases in which Fcncloh has enjoin- 
ed this duty. But our limits allow us just to glance at 
one or two of these. Perhaps he calls upon us to do 
nothing so often as ‘ to renounce our own wills.’ This 
is a favorite phrase ; and what does it imply ? that we 
are to cease to will ? Nothing less. The truth is, that 
tlic human W'ill is never so strenuous, as in this act tvhich 
is called the renunciation of itself, and by nothing does 
it more buiJd up its own energy. The phrase means, 
that wo shqpld sacrifice inclination at the least sugges- 
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tiou of duty. But who does not know^ that the mind 
never puts forth such strength of purpose or will, as in 
overcoming desire ? And what k the highest end and 
benefit of this warfare with desire r It is, that the mind 
may accumulate force of moral purpose, that the will 
may more sternly, unconquerably resolve on the hardest 
duties and sublimest virtues to which God may call us. 

Once more, we arc again and again exhorted by 
Fenelon to ‘ forget ourselves.’ And what means this ? 
Self-oblivion, literally understood, is an impossibility. 
We may as easily annihilate our being as our self-con- 
sciousness. Self-remembrance is in truth a duty, need- 
ful to the safety of every hour, and especially necessary 
to the great work of life, which is the conforming of 
ourselves, of our w'hole nature, to the will of God. 
There is no danger of our thinking of ourselves too 
much, if we will think justly ; that is, if wo will vic^v 
ourselves as what we are, as moral beings, accountable 
to a divine lawgiver, framed to delight in and to sci;k 
virtue, framed for an ever spreading philanthropy, called 
to sympathize with and to suffer for others, and through 
this path to ascend to our Original. There are, hotvov- 
er, senses in which we cannot too much forget ourselves. 
Our improvements of whatever kind, our good deeds, 
our virtues, 'Whenever they are seized upon and magni- 
fied by self-love, or so recalled as to lift us above others, 
and to stifle that sense of deficiency and thirst for pro- 
gress, by which alone we can be carried forward, these 
we. cannot too earnestly drive froin our thoughts. Our 
distinctions, whether of mind, body, or condition, when 
they minister to vanity or pride, when they weaken the 
consciousness of a common nature with the human race, 
narrow our sympathies, or deprave ouir Judgments, these 
we cannot be too solicitous to foreret. Oiir nleasurcs. 
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when they are %o exaggerated by the imaginatioii as to 
distract and overwhelm the sense of duty, should be 
forced to qtiit their^asp on our minds. Such parts or 
constituents of ourWves we are to forget. Our moral, 
intellectual, immortal nature we cannot remember too 
much. Under the consciousness of it, we arc always 
to live. 

According to the views now given, self-crucifixion is 
the subjection or sacrifice of the inferior to the higher 
principles of our nature. It is the practical recognition 
of the supremacy and dignity of our rational mrd moral 
powers. No duty involves a more reverential view and 
care of ourselves. We have been the more solicitous 
to give this view of self-renunciation, because its true 
spirit is often mistaken, because it is often so set forth 
as to degrade, instead of exalting the mind. In truth, 
^ve feel more and more the importance of bringing men 
to justcr conceptions of the inward gifts with which 
God has enriched them. We desire nothing so much, 
as to open their' eyes tp their owai spiritual possessions. 
AV'e fool indeed the difficulties of the subject. We know 
that we have, to combat with a secret incredulity in 
many minds. Wc know', that the clearest expositions 
will be imperfectly understood by those, who have 
nothing in tlufir experience to interpret w'hat w’o utter. 
Tin; mind, W'e are aware, can be clearly revealed to 
itself, only by its own progress. Its capacities of 
thought, of action, of endurance, of triumphing over 
pleasure and pain, of identifying itself W’ith other beings, 
of seeking truth without prejudice and without fear, of 
uniting itself with God, of sacrificing life to duty, these 
innnortar energies can only be felt to be real, and duly 
honored," by those in whom they are gradually and 
steadily junfolded. Still we do not despair of meeting 



some response, though faint, in multiludes. Such a 
spirit, as God has breathed into' men, cannot easily 
exist, without giving some signs j^its divine original. 
In most men, there are some rev^^tions of their own 
nature, some beams of a light which belongs not to the 
earth, some sympathies with what is good and great in 
character, some perceptions of beauty, some gushings 
from the deep fountain of love in the soul, some thirst- 
ings for a purer happiness, some experience of the pecu- 
liar joy of a disinterested deed, some dim conceptions 
at least of their intimate relations to God. Most men 
understand through experience these testimonies to the 
secret wealth and immortal destination of the soul ; 
whilst, in not a few, such a measure of intellectual and 
moral power has been called forth, that nothing is need- 
ed but a wise direction of their thoughts upon them- 
selves, to open to them the magnificent prospect of 
their own spiritual energy, and of the unbounded good< 
into which it may be unfolded. For such tt'c have 
written. W e regard nothing so important to a human;^« 
being, as the knowledge of his own mind, and of its 
intimate connexion with the Infinite Mind. Faith in 
what man contains as a germ in his own breast, faith 
in what he may become, in what he was framed to be, 
in that state of power, light, purity, joy, to which Jesus 
Christ came to exalt him, this faith seems to us the 
(juickening, saving, renovating principle, which God 
sent his Son to revive in the soul, and happy arc they 
who can spread its empire in the wofld. 

We have finished our remarks on the first element of 
perfection, according to Fenelon, self-crucili^ion. We 
proceed to the second, love to God. On topic vve 
to f'nlarge, but have left ourselvef^liSle room. 
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We are happy to say, that we have less to object to Fen- 
elon’s expositions under this head, than under the former. 
Of the grandeur ai^uhe happiness of this principle he 
speaks truly, worthny, in the penetrating language of 
calm and deep conviction. Jn one particular, we think 
him defective. He has not stated, and in truth, very few 
do state, with sufficient strength and precision, the mor- 
al foundation and the moral nature of religion. He has 
not taught, w'ith sufficient clearness, the great truth, that 
love to God is from beginning to end the love of virtue. 
He did not sufficiently feel, that religion is the expansion 
and most perfect form of the moral faculty of man. He 
sometimes teaches, that to do God’s will, we must re- 
nounce ourselves and silence reason ; as if the divine will 
were not in accordance with our faculties ; as if it were 
something dark and mysterious ; as if to follow it, we 
must quench the light of our own minds. Now the truth 
IS, that the divine will is in harmony with our nature. 
It is God’s approbation and injunction of that moral 
rectitude, of which the great lines are tvritteu on the 
human soul, and to which reason and conscience, even 
when they fail to secure obedience, do yet secretly, and 
in no small degree, respond. The human mind and the 
divine law are not distinct and disconnected things. If 
man were not a law to himself, he could not receive the 
revelation of a law from Heaven. Were not the princi- 
ple of duty an essential part of his mind, he could be 
bound to no obedience. Religion has its foundation in 
our moral nature, and is indeed its most enlarged and 
glorious form, and we lament that this great truth does 
not shine' more brightly in the pages of Fenelon. We 
intended to giv^ to it a particular discussion ; but as tve 
cannot do it justice in the present article, we prefer to 
dismiss it, and to offer a few miscellaneous remarks on 
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that sentiment of love towards God on which'our author 
so perpetually insists. 

We are aware that to some mc^tf cnelon flaay seem an 
enthusiast. Some thay doubt or TOny the pbssibUit^ of 
that strong, deep, supreme affecticm towards the Supreme 
Beinff, with which Fcnelon’s book overflows. We W’on- 
der at this skepticism. We know, no property of human 
nature more undoubted, than its capacity ^nd fulness of 
affection. We see its love overflowing in its domestic 
connexions, in friendships, and especially in its interest 
in beings separated by oceans and the lapse of ages. 
Let it not be said, that the affections, to which we here 
refer^ have fellow beings for their objects, and do not 
therefore prove our capacity of religious attachment. 
The truth is, that one spirit runs through all our affec- 
tions, as far as they are pure ; and love to mankind, di- 
rected aright, is the germ and element of love to tlie 
Divinity. Whatever is excellent and venerable in hu- 
man beipgs, is of God, and in attaching ourselves to it 
we are preparing our -hearts for its Author. Whoev(k 
sees and recognises the moral dignity of impartial jus-^ 
tice and disinterested goodness in his fellow creatures, 
has begun to pay homage to the attributes of God. 
The first emotion awakened in the soul, we moan fiTial 
attachment, is the dawning of love to our lAifher in 
Heaven. Our deep interest in the history o^good and 
gr^ll^ men, our veneration towards enlightened legisla- 
tors^ our sympathy with philanthropists, our delight in 
mighty efforts of intellect consecrated to a go^'canse, ; 
all these sentiments prove our capaeity , of ah’ affection- 1 
ate revergnee to God for he is at once the inspirer and 
tlm model of this intellectual and mor ^^ aydeur in.his 
Cj^tures, We even think, that our love ‘iyature has 

IVifll lAirn fiM/l HS tX 
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prep^iratipii for it ; for the harmouies of nature are only 
his wisdom made visible ; the heavens, so sublime, are 
a revelation of his immensity ; and the, beauty of crea- 
tion image| to us his overflowing love and blessedness. 
To U9, hardly anything seems plainer, than that the 
soul was made fpi God. Not only its human affections 
guidg it to him ; not only its deep wants, its dangers, 
and helplessness, guide it to him ; there are still higher 
indications of the end for which it was made. It has a 
capacity of more than human love, a principle or poAr er 
of adoration, which cannot bound itself to finite natures, 
which carries up the tlioughts above the visible universe, 
and Avhich, in approaching God, rises into a solemn 
transport, a mingled awe and joy, prophetic of a higher 
life ; and a brighter signature of our end and happiness 
cannot be conceived. 

We arc aware tliat it may bi; objected, that many and 
great obstructions to a supreme love of God belong to 
our very constitution and. condition, and that these go 
far to disprove the doctrine of our being framed for re- 
ligion as OUT’ chiet good. J>ut this argument does not 
move us. Wo learn from every survey of man’s nature 
and history, that he is ordained to approach the end of 
his creation through many and groat obstructions; that 
effort is the immutable law of his being ; that a good, 
in proportion to its grandeur, is encompassed with hard- 
ship. The obstructions to religion are not greater than 
those to knowledge ; and accordingly history gives as 
dark yietys of human ignorance, as of human guilt. Yet 
who,;on;J^this gr^iutd, denies that man was formed for^ 
knowledge, that progress in truth, is the path of uatufej' ; 
and that Im ha[^^ pulses which are lo carry forward his 
i«tcllecta^'|)ovvbrs withtfitt end It is God’s pleasnrb,: 
Ju his provisions for .,tIte mind, as well as for^the body, 



to give us in a rude state the materials of good, and to 
leave us to frame from them, amidst much conflict, a 
character of moral and religious excellence and in this 
ordination we, see his wise benevolence ; for by this-we 
may rise to the unutterable happiness of a free and mor- 
al union with our Creator. We ough| to add, that the 
obstructions to the love of God do not lie wholly in our- 
selves. Perhaps the greatest is a false theology. This 
interposes thick clouds between the soul and its Maker. 
It darkens and dishonors God and his W’orks, and leaves 
nothing to sustain our trust and love. 

The motives, which are most commonly urged for 
cheri^ing supreme affection towards God, arc drawn 
from our frailty and weakness, and from our need ol' 
more than human succour in the trials of life and in the 
pains of death. But religion has a still higher claim. 
It anstvers to the deepest want of human nature. We 
refer to our want of some being or beings, to whom we 
may give our hearts, w'hom we may love more than our- 
selves, for whom we may live and be ready to die, and 
whose character responds to that idea of perfection, 
which, however dim and undefined, is an essential ele- 
ment of every human soul. W'e cannot be happy be- 
yond our love. At the same time, love nnay prove our 
chief wo, if bestowed unwisely, disproportionately, and 
on unworthy objects ; if confined to beings of inijicrfcct 
virtue, with w'^hose feelings we cannot always innocent- 
ly sympathize, whose interests w'c cannot alw'ays rights 
eously promote, w'hp narrow us to themselves JhstCc^ 
of breathing universal charity, who are frail j'^utable, 
•exposed, to suffering, pain, and death. To securp a 
.^rpwipg '^miness and a spotless virtOie* we need', for 
^i|^hear®E|Png worthy of its whole freasnire o^.lovc, 
mav consecrate our wdmle d^stanfee, in 
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approaching whom we enter an atmosphere of purity 
and brightness, in sympathizing with whom we cherish 
only noble sentiments, in devoting ourselves to whom 
we; espouse great and enduring interests, in whose 
character wd find the spring. of an ever enlarging philan- 
thropy, and by attachment to whom, all our other 
attachments are hallowed, protected, and su})plied with 
tender and sublime consolations under bereavement and 
blighted hope. Such a being is Clod. 

The word which Fenelon has most freijuently used 
to express the happiness to which the mind ascends by 
a supreme love of Cod, is ‘ peace,’ perhaps the most 
expressive which language affords. We fear, however, 
that its full import is not alway.s received. There is a 
twofold peace. The first is negative. It is relief from 
disquiet and corroding care. It is repose after conflict 
and storms. But there is another and a higher peace, 
lO which this is but the prelude, ‘ a peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,’ and properly called ‘ the 
kingdom of heaven within us.’ This state is anything 
but negative. It is the highest and most strenuous 
action of the sold, but an entirely harmonious action, in 
which all our powers and affections are blended in a 
beautiful proportion, and sustain and perfect one anoth- 
er. It is more than silence after storms. It is as the 
concord of .all melodious sounds. Has the reader never 
known a 'season, when, in the fullest flow of thought 
and feeling, in the universal action of the soul, an in- 
ward ca|m, profound as midnight silence, yet bright as 
the still ' iliimmer noon, full of joy, but unbroken by one 
throb of timiultuous passion, hasgbeen breathed, tlnoiigh 
^ his spirit, amd given hirai a glimpse and presage of the. 
serenity of a happier world ? tOf this charaj!|teT is ^6' 
peace of rel|jjon. It is a ctoscipus harmony .with Go^ 
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and the creation, an alliance'of love with all beings, a 
sympathy witli all that is pure and happy, a surrender 
of every separate will and interest, a participation qf the 
spirit and life of the universe, an entire concord of ppr- 
})ose '\\nth its Infinite Original. This is peace, and the 
true happiness of nian ; and we think "^at human nature 
has never entirely lost sight of this its g^eat i^hd. ■' It 
has always sighed for a repose, in which energy .of 
thought and will might be tempered with an all-pervad- 
ing tranquillity. We seem to discover aspirations after 
this good, a dim consciousness of it, in all ages of the 
\\ orl(]. We think we see it in those systems of Orien- 
tal and Grecian philosophy, which proposed, as the con- 
summation of present virtue, a release from all disquiet, 
and an intimate union and harmony with the Divine 
hjmd. We even thinkj that we trace this conscious- 
ness, this aspiration, in the works of ancient art whidr 
time has spared to us, in which the sculptor, aiming% 
embody his deepest thoughts of human perfection, h’^ 
joined with the fulness of life and strength, a repose: 
w'hich breathes into the spectator an admiration as cabri 
as it is exalted., Man, we believ'c, never wholly lose^ 
the sentiment of his true good. There are yearjiiiigs, 
sighings, which he does not hhnsclf comprehend, which 
break forth alike in his prosperous and adverse stiasons, 
which betray u deep, indestructiljle faith in a^good that 
he has not found, and which, in propcjrtion as Ihcy grow 
dist^t, rise to God, and concentrate the soul in him, 
as |Fohce its life and rest, the.fountiiin at oucq of ener- 
gy fuid of peace. 

, l,;Iu the remarks, wJiich have now bfen suggested h} 
l^-yffitiugs of I’enelon, w'e have aimed to^e religion 
^i|p^^fggeratlons, ^vhi^Iij vye %r, 've^^^ts inllu- 
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dice over reasonable men, and} at the same time to 
illustrate its dignity and liappiness. We v/ant time, or 
w c should enlarge on the importance of tliis great sub- 
ject to every human being. We cannot however leave 
it, without earriestly recommending it to the attention 
of men of superior minds. The neglect which it gene- 
rally reiieives from these is one of the most discouraging 
signs of our times. The claims of religion on iiitelli- 
-gent men are not yet understood, and the low place 
which it holds among the objects of liberal inquiry, will 
one day be recollected as the shame of our age. Some 
remarks on this topic may form a not unsuitable conclu- 
sion to the present article. 

It is, we fear, an unquestionable fact, that religion, 
considered as an intellectual subject, is in a great mea- 
sure left to a particular body of men, as a professional 
concern ; and the fact is as much to be wondered at as 
ileplored. It is wonderful that any mind, and especially 
a superior one, should not see in religion the highest 
object of thought. It is wonderful that the infinite (lod, 
the noblest thome of the universe, should be considered 
as if monopoly of professed theologian^ ; that a subject, 
so vast, awfol, a»d exalting, as our relation to the Di- 
vinity, should be left to technical men, to be handled so 
umch for sectarian purposes. Religion is the property 
and dearest interest of the human race. Every man 
has an equal concern in it. It should be approached 
with an independence on human authority, ft should 
be rescued from all the factious, which, have seized 
iipon it as their particular possession. Men of the 
highp|t intellect should feel, that, if there be a God, then 
Ins. cnaraeter our relation to him throw all otl:^y 
subjects into o&curity, and that the intellect, if 
-cous^crateo^ him,xatl.^ev^,at^^^^ its true qse, tt? fi|l 
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dimensions, and its proper happiness. Religion, if it bo 
true, is central truth, and all knowledge, which is not 
gathered round it, and quickened and illuminated by it, 
is hardly worthy the name. To -this great theme we 
would summon all orders of mind, the scholar, the states- 
man, the student of nature, and the observer of life. It 
is a subject to which every faculty and every acquisition 
may pay tribute, which may receive aids and ‘ lights 
from the accuracy of the logician, from the penetratihg 
spirit of philosophy, from the intuitions of genius, from 
the researches of history, from the science of the mind, 
from physical science, from every branch of criticism, 
and, though last not least, from the spontaneous sugges- 
tions and the moral aspirations of pure but unlettered 
men. 

It is a fact which shocks us, and which shows the 
degraded state of religion, that not a few superior minds 
look down upon it as a subject beneath their- investiga- 
tion. Though allied with all knowledge, and especially 
with that of human nature and human duty, it is regard- 
ed as a separate and inferior study, particularly filt(;d 
to the gloom of a convent, and the seclusion of a minis- 
ter. Religion is still confounded, in many and in gifted 
minds, with the jargon of monks, and the subtleties and 
strifes of theologians. It is thought a mystery, which, 
far from coalescing, wars with our other knowledge 
It is never ranked ^vith the sciences which expand and 
adorn the mind. It is regarded as a method of escaping 
future ruin, not as a vivifying truth through , wliich the. 
int||||ipct and heart are alike to be invigorated and en- 
-larged. Its bearing on the great objects of thought and 
great interests of life is hardly Suspected... 'this 
'^nUraditiou ol religion into a technical stpdyj this dis- 
' .iUUfipS o| it Iron) morals,' fVom ohilosoiihl^ the 
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various object^ of liberal research, has done it infinite 
injury, has checked its progress, has perpetuated errors 
which gathered round it in times of barbarism and igno- 
rance, has made it a mark for the sophistry and ridicule 
of the licentious, and has infused a Imking skepticism 
into iiiany powei;&l understandings. Nor has religion 
suffered alone. . The whole mind is darkened by the 
obscuration of this its central light. Its reasonings and ^ 
judgwients become unstable through want of this foun- 
dation to rest upon. Religion is to the whole sphere of 
truth, what God is to the universe, and in dethroning 
it, or confining it to a narrow range, we commit very 
much such an injury on the soul, as the universe would 
suffer, were the Infinite Being to abandon it, or to con- 
tract his energy to a small province of his creation. 

The injury done to literature by divorcing it from re- 
ligion, is a topic worthy of separate discussion. Lite- 
rature has thus lost power and permanent interest. It 
has become, in a great measure, superficial, an image 
of transient modes of thought and of arbitrary forms oft 
life, not the organ and expression of immutable truth, 
and of^deep workings of the soul. We beg not to be 
n]isim|lorstood. , We have no desire that literature 
should coniine itself wholly or chiefly to religions topics, 
and we hardly know a greater calamity which it could 
incur, tha|i by degcuerating into religious cant. Next 
to profaneness, we dread the afl'cetation of piety and the 
mechanical repetition of sacred phraseology. We only 
lament, that literature has so generally been the product 
and utterance of minds, which have not lived, thought, 
and written, under the light of a rational and sublime 
' faitji. ' Severed, from this, it wants the principle of im- 
niortality. JVe do not speak lightly when we say, that 
all wbi-l^ intellect, wSichJhavc not in some moas- 
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ure been quickeneil by the spirit of religibn, are doomed 
to perish or to lose their power .; and that genius is pre- 
paring for itself a sepulchre, When it disjoins itself from 
the Universal Mind. Religion is, not always to remain 
in its present dark, depressed condition. Already there 
are signs of a Ijrighter day. It begins to be, viewed 
more generously. It is gradually attta^ting to itself 
superior understandings. It is rising from the low' rank 
of a professional, technical study, and asserting its su- 
premacy among the objects of the mind. - A new era, 
we trust, is opening upon the world, and all literature 
W'ill feel its power. In proportion as the true and snl)- 
lime conception of God shall unfold itself in the soul, 
and shall become there a central sun, shedding its beams 
on all objects of thought, there will be a want of sym- 
pathy with all works which have not been quick(med 
by this heavenly influence. It will be felt that the poet 
has known little of- nature, that he has seen it only un- 
der clouds, if he have not seen it under this celestial 
■■^ht. It will be felt, that man, the great subject of 
literature, when viewed in separation from his Maker 
and his end, can be as little understood and poftrayed, 
as a plant torn from the soil in which it grew', and (“ut 
off from communication W'ith the clouds and sun. 

We are aware that objections will spring up to the 
doctrine, that all literature should be produced under 
the influence of religion. We shall be. told, that in this 
way Ijj^jr&ture w ill lose all variety and spirit, that a mo- 
notonous and solemn hue will spread itself over writing, 
and that a library will have the air of a tomb. We do 
‘ not wonder at this fear. Religion has certainly been 
^jmeustomed to speak in sepulchral tones, and to w;ear any 
i^||ct ;buta bright'and glo#ing onfe. ithas^fbst i(^< ' 
^ee apd various moveineutVi iJSut let us niSt to its « 
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nature, what hhs befallen It from JwIVerse circumstances. 
The truth 4s, that religion, justly viewed, surpasses all 
other principlOB, in giving li free and manifold action to 
the mind. It recognises in every faculty and sentiment 
the workmanship of God, and assigns a sphere t)f agen- 
cy to eoch. It tajkes our whole nature under its guar- 
dianshi^,*and with a parental love ministers to its inferior 
as well as higher gratifications. False religion mutilates 
tfiiB soul, sees evil in our innocent sensibilities, and rules 
with a tyrant’s frown and rod. True religion is a mild 
and lawful sovereign, governing to protect, to give 
strength, to unfold all our inward resources. We be- 
lieve, that under its influence, literature is to pass its 
present limits, and to put itself forth in original forms of 
(.•omposition. Religion is of all principles most fruitful, 
multiform, and unconfined. It is sympathy with that 
Being, who seems to delight in diversifying the modes of 
1 Is agency, and the products of his wisdom and power. 
It does not chain us to a fetv essential duties, or express 
itself in a few unchanging inodes of writing. II has the 
libera%y And munificence of. nature, which not only pro- 
duces tHe necessary root and grain, but pours forth fruits 
and floWers. (t has the variety and bold contrasts of 
nature, which, at the foot of the awful mountain, scoops 
out the freshest, sweetest valleys, and embosoms in the 
wild, troubled ocean, islands, whose vernal airs, and love- 
liness, and teeming fruitfulness, almost breathe the joys 
of ParadisO. Religion will accomplish for literature 
what it inost needs ; that is, will give it depth, at the 
same time that it heightens its grace and beauty. The 
union of these attributed is most to be desired. Our 
literature is lamentably superficial, and to some the 
beautiful and tfie superficial even seem to be naturally 
conjoined, |.l^et not beauty b^o wronged. It resides 
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chiefly in ])rofouiul thoughts and feelings. It overflows 
chiefly in the writings of poets, gifted with a sublime 
and piercing vision. A beautiful literature springs from 
the depth and fulness of intellectual and moral life, from 
an energy of . thought and feeling, to which nothing, as 
%ve believe, ministers so largely as eiilightcned religion. 

So far from a monotonous solemnity overspreading 
literature in consequence of the all-pervading^nfluence 
of religion, W'C believe, that the sportive and comic 
forms of composition, instead of being abandoned, will 
oidy ]jt; refined and improved. ^Ve know that these 
are su})posed to be frowned upon by piety ; but they 
have their root in the constitution which God has giAcn 
us, and ought not therefore to be indiscriminately con- 
demned. The propensity to wit and laughter does in- 
deed, through excessive indulgence, often issue in a 
character of heartless levity, low mimickry, or unfe('l- 
ing ridicule. It often seeks gratification in regions of 
impurity, throws a gaiety round vice, and sometimes 
even po&rs contempt on virtue. But, though often and 
mournfully perverted, it is still a gift of God, and may 
and ought to minister, not only to innocent })leasure, 
but to the intellect and the heart. Man was made fin 
relaxation as tridy as for labor ; and by a law of his 
nature, which has not received the attention it deservt s, 
he finds ])evhaps no relaxation so restorative, as that iii 
which he reverts to his childhood, seems to forget his 
wisdom, leaves the imagination to exhilarate itself hy 
sportive inventions, talks of amusing incongruities in 
coi^uct and events, smiles at the innocent eccentricities 
a;ig^odd mistakes of those whom he most esteems, al- 
io w^fimself in arch allusions or kind-hearted satire, and 
transports himself into a world of ludicrous combina- 
tions. IVc have said, that on these occasions, the mind 
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seems to put off its wisdom ; but the truth is, that in a 
pure mind, wisdom retreats, if we may so say, to its 
centre, and there unseen, keeps guard over this Transient 
folly, draws delicate lines which are never to be passed 
in the freest moments, and, like a judicious parent 
watching the spurts of childhood, preserves a stainless 
innocence of soul in the very exuberance of gaiety. 
This' combination of moral power with wit and humor, 
with comic conceptions and irrepressible laughter, this 
union of mirth and virtue, belongs to an advanced stage 
of the character ; and we believe, that in proportion to 
the diffusion of an enlightened religion, this action of 
the mind will increase, and will overflow in compo- 
sitions, which, joining innocence to sportiveness, will 
communicate unmixed delight. Religion is not at vari- 
ance with occasional mirth. In the same character, the 
solemn thought and the sublime emotions of the im- 
proved Christian, may bo joined with the imanxious 
freedom, buoyancy and gaiety of early years. 

We will add but one more illustration of our views. 
We believe that the union of religion u ith genius, will 
favor that species of composition to which it may seem 
at first to be least propitious. We refer to that depart- 
ment of literature, which has for its object the delin- 
eation of the stronger and more terrible and guilty 
passions. Strange as it may appear, these gloomy and 
ai)palling features ()f our nature may be best com[)re- 
honded and portrayed by the purest and noblest minds. 
Tlie common idea is, that overwhelming emotions, the 
more they are experienced, can the more eflectnally be 
described. We have one strong presumption against 
thikdoctrine. Tradition leads us to believe, that Shak- 
speare, tliough he painted s<|^ithfully and fearfully the 
storms of passion, was a c^Hj^pnd cheerful man. The 



passions are too engrossed by their objects to meditate 
on themselves; and none are more ignorant of their 
growth and subtle workings than their- own victims. 
Nothing reveals to us the secrets of our own souls like 
religion ; and in disclosing to us, in ourselves, the ten- 
dency of passion to absorb every energy, and to spread 
its hues over’ every thought, it, gives us a key to all 
souls ; for in all, human nature is essentially one, having 
the same spiritual elements, and the same grand fea- 
tures. No man, it is believed, understands the wild and 
irregular motions of the mind, like him in whom a prin- 
ciple of divine order has begun to establish peace. No 
man knows the horror of thick darkness which gathers 
over the slaves of vehement passion, like him who is ris- 
ing into the light and liberty of virtue. There is indeed 
a selfish shrewdness, which is thought to give a peculiar 
and deep insight into human nature. But the know- 
ledge, of which it boasts, is partial, distorted, and vulgar, 
and wholly unfit for the purposed of literature. We 
value it little. Wc believe, that no qualification avails.^ 
so much to a k.iowledge of human nature in all its forms, ’ 
in its good and evil manifestations, as that enlightened, 
celestial charity, which religion alone inspires ; for this 
establishes sympathies between us and all men, and 
thus makes them intelligible to us. A man, imboed 
with this spirit, alone contemplates vice, as it really ex- 
ists, and as it ought ahvays to be described. In the 
most depraved fellow beings he sees partakers of bis 
own nature. Amidst the terrible ravages of the pas- 
sions, he sees conscience, though prostrate, not de- 
stroyed, nor wholly powerless. He sees the proofs of 
an unextinguished moral life, in inward struggles, in 
occasional rclentings, in sighings for lost innocence, in 
reviving throbs of early alTcctions, in the sophistry by* 
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which the guilty mind would become reconciled to it- 
self, in remorse, in anxious forebodings, in despair, per- 
haps in studied recklessness and cherished self-forget- 
fulness. These conflicts between the passions and the 
moral nature, are the most interesting subjects in the 
branch of literature to which we refer, and we believe, 
that to portray them with truth and power, the man of 
genius can find in nothing such effectual aid, as in the 
developement of the moral and religious principles in 
his own breast. 

We have given but a superficial view of a great sub 
ject. The connexion of religion with intellect and 
literature is yet to be pointed out. We conclude with 
expressing our strong conviction that the human mind 
tvill become more various, piercing, and all-comprehend- 
ing, more capable of understanding and expressing the 
solemn and the sportive, the terrible and the beautiful, 
the profound and the tender, in proportion as it shall be 
illumined and pen^rated by the true knowledge of 
God. Genius, intellect, imagination, taste, and sensi- 
bility, must all be baptized into religion, or they will 
never know, and never make known, their real glory 
and immortal power. . 
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‘ A OENKRAL VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIAMTV, DESIGNED MORE 

ESPECIALLY FOR THE I'.DIFICATION AND INSTRUCTION OF FA*AIILIES.~ 

BOSTON, 1809,’ 

The work, of which we have prefixed the title to this 
article, was published several years ago, and has been 
read by many among us with pleasure and profit. But 
it is uut known as widely as it should be, and we wish 
to call to it the notice wliich it merits. It is not an origi- 
nal work, but was compiled chiefly from the writings 
of the llev. Robert Fellowcs, whose name is j)robably 
known to most of our readers. The title we think not 
altogether happy, because it raises an expectation which 
the book docs not answer. We should expect from it 
a regular statement of the great truths of our religion ; 
but we find, what at present is perhaps as useful, a vin- 
dication of Christianity from the gross errors, which 
C alvinism has labored to identify with this divine sys- 
tem. This may easily be supposed from the table of 
contents. The book profe.sses to treat of the follow ing 
subjects ; — The nature of religion and tin; mistakes that 
occur on that subject ; the free-agcncy and accountable- 
iioss of man ; the fall of Adam, and original sin ; the 
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doctrine of faith in general, and of religious faith in par- 
ticular ; the doctrine of works ; the doctrine of regen- 
eration ; the doctrine of repentance ; the doctrine of 
grace ; the doctrine of election and reprobation ; the 
doctrine of perseverance ; the visiting of the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children ; and the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. — To those who are acquainted with 
the five thorny points of Calvinism, the design of this 
compilation will be sufficiently understood from • the 
enumeration of topics now given ; and few designs are 
more praise-worthy, than to free Christianity from the 
reproach brought upon it by that system. 

The work under review is professedly popular in its 
style and mode of discussion. It has little refined and 
elaborate reasoning, but appeals to the great moral 
principles of human nature, and to the general strain of 
the scriptures. It expresses strongly and without cir- 
cumlocution the abhorrence with which every mii^, 
uncorrupted by false theology, must look on Calvinism; 
and although some of its delineations may be overcharg- 
ed, yet they are substantially correct, and their strength 
is their excellence. The truth is, that not||jing is so 
necessary on this subject as to awaken moral feeling in 
men’s breasts. Calvinism owes its perpetuity to the 
influence of fear in palsying the moral nature. Men’s 
minds and consciences arc subdued by terror, so tiiat 
they dare not confess, even to themselves, the sliriiik- 
ing, which they feel, frogy^he unu orthy views which 
this systeip gives of Cod ; and by thus smothering tlicii 
Just abhorrence, they gradually extinguish it, and <5vou 
come to vindicate in God tt^hat would disgrace his crea- 
tures. A voice pf power and :$plei»n warning is nccd- 
ed to rqitse tbe|u froip..th^;il|i^a^y, to giyn |Iiem a n(!V 

oL4npurring,fGod’s dis- 
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pleasure, by making him odious, and exposing religion 
to insult and aversion. — In the present article, we in- 
tend to treat this subject with great freedom. But we 
beg that it may be understood that by Calvinism we in- 
tend only the peculiarities or distinguishing features of 
that system. We would also have it remembered, that 
these peculiarities form a small part of the religious 
faith of a Calvinist. He joins with them the general, 
fundamental, and most important truths of Christianity , 
l)y which they are always neutralized in a greater or 
less degree, and in some cases nullified. Accordingly 
it has been our happiness to see in the numerous body 
by which they are professed, some of the brightest ex- 
amples of Christian virtue. Our hostility to tlie doc- 
trine docs not extend to its advocates. In bearing our 
strongest testimony against error, w'e do not the less 
honor the moral and religious worth with which it is 
()i'teu connected. 

I’hc book under review will probably be objected to 
by theologians, because it takes no notice of a distinc- 
l.ion, invented by Calvinistic metaphysicians, for rescu- 
i\tg their df>ctrines from the charge of aspersing God’s 
eijuity and goodness. Wc refer to the distinction be- 
tween milural and moral inahility, a subtlety which 
may be thought to deserve some attention, because it 
makes such a show in some of the principal books of 
this sect. Bjit with due deference to its defenders, it 
seems Im us groundless and idle, a distinction without a 
(lifl'ercnce. An inability to do onr duty, which is horn 
with us, is to all intents and according to the estalilish- 
t^d meaning of the word, natwal. Call it moral, or 
what you please, it is still a part of the nature Avhich 
our C.'rcator’g^Ve bt) suppose that he punishes 

t's for it/ becausedlglljl^ ihal^ility seated in the will, is, 
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just as absiujl, as to suppose him to punish us for a 
weakness of sight or of a limb. Common people can- 
not understand this distinction, cannot split this hair ; 
and it is no small objection to Calvinism, that, accord- 
ing to its ablest defenders, it can, only be reconciled to 
God’s perfections, by a metaphysical subtlety, which 
the mass of people cannot <^mprehend. 

If we were to speak as critics of the style of this 
book, we should say, that whilst generally clear, and 
sometimes striking, it has the faults of the style which 
was very current not many years ago in this country, 
and which, we rejoice to say, is giving place to a better. 
The style to which we refer, and which tlireatened to 
supplant good writing in this country, intended to be 
elegant, but fell into jguneness and insipidity, it de- 
..lighted in words and arrangements of words, which 
were little soiled by common use, and mistook a spruce 
neatness for grace. We had a Procrustes’ bed for sen- 
teiices, and there seemed to be a settled war between 
• the style of wiiting and the free style of conversation. 
Times we think have changed. Men have learned 
more to write as they sj)cak, and are ashamed to dress 
up familiar thoughts, as if they were just arrived from 
a far country, and could not appear in public without a 
foreign and studied attire. They have learned that 
common words are common, precisely because most fit- 
ted to express real feeling and strong conception, and 
that the circuitous, measured phraseology, which was 
called elegance, was but the parade of weakness. Tlio v 
have learned that words are the signs of thought, and 
worthless counterfeits withoutrit, and that style is good, 
when, instead of being an3|oasly cast in^o a mould, it 
sefps^froe and natural ejn^r^igs^on ^f thoii^ht, and gives 
^oHiP^ith power the- ^^||'#uthor’s.f mind. 
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We have been led to make these rej^tirks on the 
style which in a degree marks the book before us, from 
a persuasion that this mode of writing has been partic- 
ularly injurious to religion, and to rational religion. It 
has crept into sermons perhaps more than into any 
other compositions, and has imbued them with that 
soporific quality, which they have sometimes been found 
to possess in an eminent degree. How many hearers 
have been soothed by a smooth watery flow of words, a 
regular chime of sentences, and elegantly rocked into re- 
pose. We are aware, that preachers, above all writers, 
are excusable for this style, because it is the easiest ; 
and having too much work to do, they must do it of 
course in the readiest way. But we mourn the neces- 
sity, and mourn still more the effect. — It gives us great 
pleasure to say, that in this particular, we think we 
perceive an improvement taking place in this region, 
l^reacliing is becoming more direct, aims more at 
impression, and seeks the nearest way to mcnis hearts 
and consciences. We often hear from the pulpit 
strong thought in plain and strong language, ft is 
hoped, from the state of society, that we shall not fly 
from one extreme to another, aiid degenerate into 
coarseness ; but- perhaps -even this is a less evil than 
tameness and insipidity. 

To 'return ; the principal argument against Calvin- 
ism in the General View of Christian Doctrines is the 
moml argument, or that which is drawn from the in- 
consistency of the system with' the divine perfections. 
It is plain that’ a Petrine which contradicts our best 
ideas , of goodness and justice, cannot Come from the 
Just, and vgoc|^ Godf or be,5n true representation of his 
characterf ' ^his moral<- lirgument ha^ always been 
powerful to the p iilling i<dteiT<>n><^^the strongholds of.Cal* 
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viuisni. Even in the dark period, when this system 
was shaped and iinished at Geneva, its advocates often 
writhed under the weight of it; and we cannot but deem 
it a mark of the progress of society, that Calvinists are 
more and more troubled wdth the palpable repugnance 
of their doctrines to God’s nature, and accordingly 
labor to soften and explain them, until in many cases 
the name only is retained. If the stern reformer of 
Geneva could lift up his head, and hear the mitigated 
tone in which some of his professed followers dispense 
his fearful doctrines, we fear, that he could not lie down 
in peace, until he had poured out his displeasure on 
their cowardice and degeneracy. He would tell them 
with a frown, that moderate Calvinism was a solecism, 
a contradiction in terms, and would bid them in scorn 
to join their real friend, Arminius. Such is the power 
of public opinion and of an improved state of society 
on creeds, that naked, undisguised Calvinism is not 
very fond of showing itself, and many of conse(|uence 
know imperfectly what it means. What then is the 
system against which the View of Christian Doctrines 
is directed ? 

Calvinism teaches, that in consequence of Adam’s 
sin in eating the forbidden fruit, God brings into life all 
his posterity wdth a nature wholly corrupt, so that they 
are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to 
all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil, and that continually. It teaches, that all mankind, 
having fallen in Adam, arc under God’s wrath and 
cufle, and so made liable to all miseries in this life, 
to death itself, and to the pains of hell forever. It 
teaches, that from this ruine^ race God out oliiis mef'^ 
gopd '^asure has elected a <;;ertain number to be saved 
ty C^’isi, not iiiduced tp tins cl^ce by any fpresight of 
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their faith or good works, but wholly by his free grace and 
love ; and that having thus predestinated them to eter- 
nal life, he renews and sanctifies them by his almighty 
and special agency, and brings them into a state of grace, 
from which they cannot fall and perish. It teaches, that 
the rest of mankind he is pleased to pass over, and to 
ordain them to dishonor and wrath for tlieir sins, to the 
honor of his justice and jjower ; in other words, he leaves 
the rest to the corruption in which they were born, with- 
, holds the grace which is necessary to their recovery, and 
condemns them to ‘ most grievous torments in soul and 
body without intermission in hell fire forever.’ Such 
is Calvinism, as gathered from the most authentic 
records of the doctrine. Whoever will consult the fa- 
mous Assembly’s Catechisms and Confession, will see 
the peculiarities of the system in all their length and 
breadth of deformity. A man of plain sense,, whose 
spirit lias not been broken to this creed by education 
or terror, will think that it is not necessary fpr us to 
travel to heathen countries, to learn how mournfully 
the lnnnan.’'mind may misrepresent the Deity. 

The nibiral argument against Calvinism, of which we 
have spoken, must seem irresistible to common and un- 
p(nverted minds, after attending to the brief statement 
now given. It will be asked with astonishment, How 
is it possible^ that men can hold these doctrines and yet 
maintain God’s goodness and equity ^ What principles 
c:ni be more contradictory .^•^To remove the objection 
to f'alvinism, which is drawn from its repugnance to 
the divine perfections, recourse has been had, as before 
observed, to the dlsfiuctibn between natural and moral 
inability, ,4hd |o other like subtleties. But a more com- 
mon reply, we conceive, has been drawn from the weak- 
tioss alid imperfection uf tl^e ;^^an mind, and from its 
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incapacity of comprehending God. Calvinists will tell 
us, that because a doctrine opposes our convictions of 
rectitude, it is not hecessarily false ; that apparent are 
not always real inconsistencies ; that God is an infinite 
and incomprehensible being, and not to be tried by our 
ideas of fitness and morality ; that we bring their system 
to an incompetent tribunal, when we submit it to the 
decision of human reason and conscience ; that we are 
weak judges of what is right and wrong, good and evil 
in the Deity ; that the happiness of the universe may , 
require an administration of human affairs which is very 
offensive to limited understandings ; that we must fol- 
low revelation, not reason or moral feeling, and must 
consider doctrines which shock us in revelation, as aw- 
ful mysteries, which are dark through our ignorance, 
and which time will enlighten. How little, it is added, 
can man explain or understand God’s ways. How in- 
consistent the miseries of life appear with goodness in 
the Crcajtor. How prone too have men always been to 
confound good and evil, to call the just, unjust. How 
presumptuous is it in such a being, to sit in judgment 
upon God, and to question the rectitude of the divine 
administration, because it shocks his sense of rectitude. 
Such we conceive to be a fair statement of the man- 
ner in which the Calvinist frequently meets the Objec- 
tion, that his system is at war with God’s attributes. 
Such the reasoning by which the voice of conscience 
and nature is stifled, and men are reconciled to doc- 
trines, which, if tried by the established principles of 
morality, would be rejected with horror. On this rea- 
soning we purpose to offer soma remarks ; and we shall 
avail ourselves of the- opportunity, to give 'Our Tiews. of 
the confidence which is di/x rational a1nS> moral 

fiicuUies tn religion, ^ 
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That God is infinite, and that naan often errs, we af- 
firm as strongly as our Calvinistic brethren. We de- 
sire to think humbly of ourselves, and reverently of 
our Creator. In the stroi^ language of scripture, ‘ We 
now see through a glass darkly.’ ‘We cannot by 
searching find out God unto perfection ? Clouds and 
darkness are round about him. . His judgments are 
a great deep.’. God is great and good beyond utter- 
ance or thought. We have no disposition to idolize our 
own powers, or to penetrate the secret counsels of the 
Deity. But on the other hand, we think it ungrateful 
to disparage the powers which our Creator has given 
us, or to question the certainty or importance of the 
knowledge which he has seen fit to place within our 
reach. There is an affected humility, we think, as 
dangerous as pride. We may rate our faculties too 
meanly, as well as too boastingly. The worst error in 
ioligion after all, is that of the skeptic, who records tri- 
umphantly the weaknesses and wanderings of the hu- 
man inieilect, and maintains that no trust is due to the 
decisions of this erring reason. We by no means con- 
ceive, that, mnh’s greatest danger springs from pride 
of understanding, though we think as badly of this vice 
as other Christians. The history of the church proves, 
that men may trust their faculties too little as well as 
too much, and that the timidity, which shrinfes from 
investigation, has injured the mind, and betrayed the 
interests of Christianity, as much as an irreverent bold- 
ness of thou^t. 

It- is an important truth, which, we apprehend, has 
not been sufficiently developed, that the ultimate reli- 
ance of a Ituman being is and must be on his own mind. 
To confi<|e in God, we nyist first confide in the facul- 
ties, by which He fei gpprehejj^ed, and by which the 



proofs of bis existence nre weighed. A trust in oiii 
ability to distinguish between truth and falsehood is 
implied in every act of belief; for to question this abil- 
ity would of necessity unsettle all belief. We caiinot 
take a step in reasoning or action without a secret 
reliance on our own minds. Religion in particular 
implies, that we have understandings endowed and 
qualified for the highest employments of intellect. 
In affirming the existence and j)erfcctious of God, 
we suppose and affirm the existence in ourselves of 
faculties W'hich coj'respond to these sublime objects, 
and which are fitted to discern them. Religion is a 
conviction and an act of the human soul, so that in de- 
nying confidence to the one we subvert the truth and 
claims of the other. Nothing is gained to piety by de- 
grading human nature, for in the competency of this 
nature to know and judge of God all piety has its 
foundation. Our proneness to err instructs us indeed 
to use our pow'ers wdth great caution, but not to con-' 
temn ancl neglect them. The occasional abuse of our 
faculties, be ii ever so enormous, does not prove them 
unfit for their highest end, which is, to form clear and 
consistent views of God. Because our eyes sometimes 
fail or deceive us, w'ould a wise man pluck them out, or 
cover them with a bandage, and choose to walk and 
w'ork in the dark ? or because they cannot disthiguisli 
distant objects, can they discern nothing clearly in their 
proper sphere, and is sight to be pronounced a fallacious 
guide ? Men who, to support a creed, w'ould shake our 
trust in the calm, deliberate, and distinct decisions of 
our rational and moral powders, endanger religion more 
than its open foes, and forge the deadliest weapon for 
the infidel. 
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It is true that God is an infinite being, and also true, 
that his powers and perfections, his purposes and opera- 
tions, Sis ends and means, being unlimited, are inc(m- 
prehensihle. In other words, they cannot be wholly 
taken in or embraced by the human mind. In th? 
strong and figurative language of scripture, we ‘ know 
nothing’ of God’s ways ; that is, we know very feio of 
them. But this is just as true of the most advanced 
archangel as of man. In comparison with the vastness 
of God’s system, the range of the highest created intel- 
lect is narrow ; and in this particular, man’s lot does 
not differ from that of his elder brethren in heaven. 
We are both confined in our observation and experience 
to a little spot in tile creation. But are an angel’s fac- 
ulties worthy of no trust, or is his knowledge uncertain, 
because he learns and reasons from a small part of 
God’s works ? or are his Judgments respecting the Cre- 
ator to be charged with presumption, because his views 
do not spread through the whole extent of the universe ? 
We grant that our understandings cannot stretch be- 
yond a very narrow sphere! But still the lessons, 
which we learn, within this sphere, are just as sure, as 
if it were indefinitely enlarged. Because much is un- 
explored, we are not to suspect what vve have actually 
discovered. Knowledge is not the less real, because 
confined. The man who has never set foot beyond his 
native village, knows its scenery and inhabitants as 
undoubtingly, as if he had travelled to the poles. We 
indeed see very little ; but that , little is as true, as if 
everything else were seen ; and our future discoveries 
must agree with and Support it. Should the w'hole order 
and .purposes of the universe be opened to us, it is cer- 
tain thatjnothing would be disclosed, which would in 
any degree shake our persuaskm, that the earth is in-. 
29 
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habited by rational Mid moral beings, who are author- 
ised to expect from their Creator the most benevolent 
and equitable government. No extent of observation 
can unsettle those primary and fundamental principles 
of moral truth, which we derive from our highest facul- 
ties operating in the relations in which God has fixed 
us. In every region and period of the universe, it will 
be as true as it is now on the earth, that knowledge and 
power are the njeasures of responsibility, and that nattu- 
ral incapacity absolves from guilt. These and other 
moral verities, which are among our clearest percep- 
tions, would, if possible, be strengthened, in proportion 
as our powers should be enlarged ; because harmony and 
consistency are the characters of God’s administration, 
and all our researches into thd universe only serve to 
manifest its unity, and to show a wider operation of the 
laws which we witness and experience on earth. 

We grant that God is incomprehenaible, in the sense 
already, given. But he is not therefore unintelligible ; 
and, this distinction we conceive to be important. We 
do ridt pretend to know the whole nature and proper- 
ties of God, but still we can form some ’clear ideas of 
him, and can reason from these ideas as justly as from 
any other. The truth is, that we cannot be said to 
comprehend any being whatever, not the simplest plant 
or animal. All have hidden properties. Our knowl- 
edge of all is limited. But have we therefore no 
distinct ideas of the objects around us, and is all our 
reasoning about them unworthy of trust? Because 
God is infinite, his name is not therefore a niere sound. 
It is a representative of some distinct conceptions of our 
Creator; and these conceptions are as sure, and impor- 
tant, and as proper materials for the reasoning faculty, 
.as they woidd be if otir views were indefinitely enlarg- 
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ed. We cannot indeed trace Go4’s goodness and recti- 
tude through the whole field of his operations ; but we 
know the essential nature of these attributes, and there- 
fore can often judge what accords with and opposes 
them. God’s goodness, because infinite, does not cease 
to be goodness, or essentially differ from the same attri- 
bute in man ; nor does justice change its nature, so that 
it cannot be understood, because it is seated in an un- 
bounded mind. There have indeed been philosophers, 

‘ falsely so called,’ who have argued from the unlimit- 
ed nature of God, that we cannot ascribe to him justice 
and other moral attributes, in any proper or definite 
sense of fhose words ; and the inference is plain, that 
all religion or worship, wanting an intelligible object, 
must be a misplaced, 'lyastcd offering. This doctrine 
from the infidel we reject with abhorrence ; but some- 
thing, not very different, too often reaches us from the 
mistaken Christian ; who, to save his creed, shrouds the 
Creator in utter darkness. In opposition to both, we 
maintain that God’s attributes are intelligible, and that 
we can conceive as truly of his goodness and justice, 
as of these qualities in men. In fact, tljpsc qualities 
are essentially the same in God and man, though dif- 
fering in degree, in purity, and in extent of operation. 
We know not and we cannot conceive of any other jus- 
tice or goodness, than we learn from our own nature ; 
and if God have not these, he is altogether unknown to 
us as a moral being; he offers nothing for esteem and 
love to r(;st upon ; the olyection of tire infidel is just, that 
worship i^ wasted ; ‘ We worship we know not tvhat.’ 

It is asked, on what authority we ascribe to God 
goodness npfi rectitujje, in the sense in which these 
attributes i®lpng to men> ot how we can judge of the 
aaturq of attribUstes in the mind of the Creator ? We 
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answer by asking, How it is that we become acquaint- 
ed with the mind of a fellow creature ? The last is as 
invisible, as removed from immediate inspection^ as the 
first. Still we do not hesitate to speak of the justice 
and goodness of a neighbour ; and how do we gain our 
knowledge.? We answer, by witnessing the effects, 
operations, and expressions of these attributes. It’is a 
law of our. na^re to argue from the effect to the cause, 
from the action to the agent, from the ends proposed 
and from the means of pursuing them, to the character 
and disposition of the being in whom we observe them. 
By these processes, we learn the invisible* mind and 
character of man ; and by the same we ascend to the 
mind of God, whose works, effects, operations, and 
ends, are as expressive and significant of justice and 
goodness, as the best and most decisive actions of men. 
If this reasoning be sound, (and all religion rests upon 
it,) then God’s justice and goodness are intelligible at- 
tributes, agreeing essentially with the same qualities in 
ourselves. Their operation indeed is infinitely wider, 
and they are employed in accomplishing not only imme- 
diate but remoie and unknown ends. Of consequent, 
wc must expect that many parts of the divine adminis- 
tration will be obscure, that is, will not produce immedi- 
ate good, and an immediate distinction between virtue 
and vide. But still the unbounded operatioi^f these 
attributes does not change their nature. Thejl' are still 
the same, as if they acted in the narrowest sphere. 
We can still determine in many cases what does not 
accord with them. We are particularly sure that those 
essential principles of justice, which enter into and even 
forip our conception of this attribute, must pervade 
every province and every period of the administration 
of a just being, and, that to suppose the Crcator,>iitepy 
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Instance to forsake them, is to cjiargc him directly witli 
.unrighteousness, however loudly the lips may coropli- 
^n^t his equity. > 

^^But is it not presumptuous in man,’ it is continual- 
Hl^aid, ‘ to sit in judgment on God ? ’ We answer, 
^Rt to ‘ sit in judgment on God ’ is an ambiguous and 
|Hnsive pifrase, conveying to common minds the ideas 
M irre’^arence, boldness, familiarity. The question 
would be Hotter stated thus; — Is it not presumptuous in 
man to judge concerning God, and concerning what 
agrees or disagrees with his attributes.? We answer 
confidently. No ; for in many cases we are competent 
and eveJt bound to judge. And we plead first in our 
defence the scriptures. How continually does God in 
his word appeal to the understanding and moral judg- 
ment of man. ‘ 0 inhabitants of Jerusalem and men 


of Judah, judge, 1 pray you between me and my vine- 
yard. What could have been done more to my vineyard, 

that I have not done in it.’ We observe in the next 

» 

place, that all religion supposes and is built on judg- 
ments passed by us on God and on his operations. Is 
it not, for example, our duty and a leading part of piety 
to praise God ? And what is J|ipirig a being, but to 
adjudge and ascribe to him jusHffi generous deeds and 
motives? And of what valiP^s praise, except from 
those, who are capable of distinguishing between actions 
whip^ exalt, and actions which degrade the character ? 
Is it presumption to call God excellent? And what 
is this, but to refer his character to a standard of ex- 
cellence, to try it by the established principles of recti- 
tude,; and to pronounce its conformity to them ; that is, 
to judge of God and his operations? 

We are presumptuous, we are told, in judging of our 
Cre&tor.r But he himself has made this our duty, in 
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giving us a moral faculty ; and to decline it, is jtq viola|;!? 
thie primary law of our nature. Conscience, jdie sense 
of right, the power of perceiving motal distinctions, the 
power of discerning between justice and injustice, 
cellence and baseness, is the highest faculty ^yea 
by God, the whole foundation of our responsibility, 
our sole c;:^acity for religion. Npw we are forbid 
by this faculty to love a being, who wants, p? who fmis 
to discover, moral excellence. God, in giving us con- 
science, has implanted a principle within us, which for- 
bids us to prostrate ourselves before mere power, or to 
offer praise where we do not discover worth^^ princi- 
ple, which challenges our supreme homage fo^uprenje 
goodness, and which absolves us from guilt, when w*!: 
abhor, a severe and unjust administration. Our Creator 
has consequently waived his own claims on our venera- 
tion and obedience, any farther than he discovers himself 
to us in characters of benevolence, equity, and righte- 
ousness. He rests his authority on the perfect coinci- 
dence of his will and government with those great and 
fundamental principles of morality written on our souls. 
He desires no worship, but that which springs from the 
exercise of our moral .jac ulties upon his character, from 
our discernment an^-9||[rsuasion of his rectitude and 
goodness. He asks, n^ccepts, no love or admiration 
but from those, who can understand the nature and the 
proofs of moral excellence. 


There are two or three striking facts, ., which show 
that Acre is no presumption in judging of Qod, and of 
what agrees or disagrees -^vith his attribute^ ;The first 
fact is, that the most intelligent am} deypipit pen have 
ofteii^employed themselves in j)rUyjyi|g thea^atencoao*^ 
perfections of Gpd, and ifeeh honhiieA for tliis 
service to the cause ^ religion, we. a^lti, what is 
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meaiit by the proofs of a divine perfection ? They are 
certain acts, operations, and methods of government, 
which are proper and natural effects, signs, and expres- 
sions of this perfection, and from which, according to 
the established principles of reasoning, it may be infer- 
red. To prove the divine attributes is to collect and 
arrange those works and ways of the Creator, which ac- 
cord with these attributes, correspond to them, flow from 
them, and express them. Of consequence, to prove 
them requires and implies the power of judging of what 
agrees them, of discerning their proper marks and 
*expressi^s. All our treatises on natural theology rest 
^ this power. Every argument in support of a divine 
perfection is an exercise of it. To deny it is to over- 
throw all religion. 

Now if such are the proofs of God’s goodness and 
justice, and if we are capable of discerning them, then 
we are not necessarily presumptuous, when we say of 
particular measures ascribed to him, that they are in- 
consistent with his attributes, and cannot belong to him. 
There is plainly no more presumption in affirming of 
certain principles of administration, that they oppose 
God’s equity and would prove him unrighteous, than to 
kffirm of others, that they prove him upright and good. 
There are signs and evidences of injustice as unequiv- 
ocal as those of justice ; and qur faculties are as ade- 
quate to the perception of the last as of the first. If 
they must not be trusted in deciding what Avould prove 
God unjust, they are unworthy of confidence when they 
gather evidences of his rectitude; and of course, the 
whole structure of religion must fall. 

Uis Bp^slight objection to the mode of reasoning 
adopted by the Calvinist, that it renders the proof of the 
divine attributes impossible. ^Vhen we object to his 
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r^prciseiitations of the divine government, 
pur clearest ideas of goodness justice, he relies, 
that still t^ey may fee true, bec*^ -yvC; know y.eiy lip- 
tie pf God, ap,d what. seems tp, man, in 

the Creatoril the perfection Of rectitude, 
weapon has a. dc^^ic edge,; - If th#'Strpngest ipmdt^lnd 
expression^ of injustico do not prove, Gpd unjosti.t|^|he 
strongest marks of" the opposite: character,: dp npIJil^Ve 
him righteous. If the do not deserve- confidence, 
because of ouif narrow of God,v neit^(^"^ ’ 


last. Ifj when more shall be known, the 
found consistent with perfepjt. fectitade,. 
shall pc kjapyrn, the last m^..be' found coiis 
infbnite tni^ii^ity and (^pre^Sidn. ^:ifhis. re 
out opponents casts us on' ah pcoaiv^:, ' 
tainty. Admit it* and we haVepp proofs pf God^ f oofl 
ness and equity^ rely;Upo%- ^ caS^^oofi 

may be mere appearances, which a wid%knOwiPd| 
of G<^. may reverse. The future u^aj ahow , nin ths 
the very lavs^- and works of tlie ,C|teajtpr, from ^iHe 
we| now infer his kindness^ ar^^ , consistent tvi^; ^ 
:|n&t ^lermined^^posC to spread infinite :^isery 
guilt, and Were intended^ by raising holfet^ to 
a^ny of disappointment to Our other, wolsu^'^ll 
may i^t these anticipations, homb% jiJf>f^thejfe*r§^J 
verified by the unfolding of God’s system* If pu| r| 




We have mentioned one fa^i^ sh?^; 
presumptuous to judg^Sf .God, andw 
with and opposes hisi;attrihhtesi) 
his attributes ^.tk^Ufidy^sc 

“* all dasseS^ 



e truth h 
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I great degree oii iis internal eyidence, 
acc^d^l^ . the''pjerfefctions /df Goc[^ 
Sliiniida it’k-^heei from reli^ous teacliers, that 
■||yis^<Wd)tthy;»f a' good aod righteous being, tjiat 
ie\^rke of a divine oripnal. volumes liSve 
'^ritte^ hh it?' ihteimah the coincidence 

our highest 

;,3|loyyjcpnw to say of other relig- 

ion^ iphfljidiey are at War with the divine nature, ^ith 
_ jj^g J^JyJ g^jQ^jjggg^ that ' we wauhno 

■of their falsehood. And what does all this 
iply ? Clearly this,, that we are capable, of^ 

in iwany ease^) what is worthy apd what » 

is^pwo^^ of .Qbd, what accords with and whSt oppo- 
scsJfei^imoral jlttributes. Deny us this capacity, . and it 
Wouldhw no presumption against a professed revelation, 
that it ^ri^^ to the Supreme Beingi^the most detesta- 
bki p*^fcticflsgi It might still he said ip^ppport of such 
a iftyii^p, tfiht if arrogant in mao to dpter||jiH%:'what 
^||h>fe,|Ovelation l^ts the character offcth^, Cthg;tor. 
then lepnsf at ijeast in part, and sopne 
inthmal evidence, or,6n4ts agr6eab'I^esf'to,| 
|rok^#ibutes ; and is it probable, that this te-l 
ijig;,thi|^ foundation, contains representati^s 

ideas o|i recti- 


fy i^Sllei^es our ! 0 bjoctions by telling us, 




Spits or opposes mspn- 


•e fact to show, that it is not 
idgments of thUiCreator. 
icp^opied tWjeason from ISod’s at- 
plaoctrines. In. their 
jB ap pains to 
:st^yithf-tHe 
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divine perfections, and every sect labors ' to 

,;adversaries the odium of maintaining what is uhvfprthy 
W God.. Theologicarwntin^ %e ’filled With such ar- 
gu|nents ; and yet we, it seems, 'ate guilty of nmiiyire- 
sumptiort, whin we deity of'God priUciples pi a4|^l^s- 
tration, against which evetif pure and good sentira^t in 
our breasts rises in abhorrence. ‘ , 

We shall' conclude this discussion with an impbtiaht 
inquiry. If God’s justice and goodness are consistent 
with those operations and modes of govemmej|i, v^ich 
Galviiiism ascribes to him, of wljat use is oijmelie^ M 
these perfections ? What expectations ' can *^6, fqprm 
upon them ? If it consist i^tli ditine rectitude to 
sign to*evejrlasting misery, beings wbd have d^e guilty 
and inipotent from his hand, w’e beg to teiow w^ht in- 
terest we have in this rectitude, what pledge»o? godd 
it contains, or what evil can be!; imagini^^^ W 
not be its natural result ? If Justice ^Und goddnUss, 
when stretched to infinity, take such strange formf and 
appear in such unexpected and apparently incottsihtent 
op|fations, how are we sure, that 'they w'ilj hot^ gi^ 
up1the,l)est men to ruin, and leave the univf^'^ to/^ 
powers of darkness ? Such results indeed seen k^^ ^ 
patible with these attributes, but not more strt^m' tl^ 
acts attributed to God by Calvinism.\ 'ils itsaidi^’at,J^; 
divine faithfulness is. pledged ia the’hdriptUr^ tp h^p- 
p.it#!ssue of things . »* But why should ndt'divino^llh- 
fulness- transcend oUr poor understandings as' as. 
divine . goodness and Justice, arid*why rnay 
consistently 

his wOr^has i^ised l^r Thus a)J 
are loll to. us as ’ *’ 

r in: 

iur iudei 
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n^e^ucesp^d pperations entirely opposed to what seems 
to us l^Oft accordant with their nature. ; 

We have thus endeavoured to show that the testimo- 
ny of out rational and; moral faculties against*^Calvinism, 
is;^fl®^tjl|y of trust.— We know ^at this ffeasoniiig ^ill 
be met by the question, What then becomes of Christi- 
aniJ^;&foj< this religion plainly teaches the doctrines you 
bay® c'OUdeipned. Our answer is ready. Christianity 
contaias np such doctrines. Christianity, reason, and 
conscience are perfectly harmbnious on the subject un- 
^er^disci^ion. Our religion, fairly construed, gives no 
eduntenance to that system, which has arrogated to 
itself the distinction of Eysngelical. We cannot, how- 
ever, enter this fi^jid at present. We will only say that 


the general smrii of Christianity affords a very strong^ 
presuriipjtion, that its records teach no such doctrines as 
we have opposed. This spirit is love, charity, benevo- 
lence. > iCl^|ilianityj we all agree, is designed to mani- 
feit IJJjpd aS^perfect benevolence, and to Inring inen tO; 
Ipvpr^tp imitate hini. Now is it probable, that a re- 
ligip^ ^ving this object, gives views of the Supreme 
fr^pi ridiich oiir moral' convictions, and benevo- 
sgi^i ients^shrink with Jhorror, and tyhich if made;; 
would convert us into monsters ! It is 

§ |ih; a human parent to form himself on the 

ilp^erf'aa de^^ by Cafyinism, that is, 
j^^Se , ^tbricg ^ totally depraygd, 

,^fem ^ith endless punishment, 
wjth '-a cruelty not surpassed 


'' die 3 sovereign to 
way whatever for 
t^ure them in dun-^ 
history^, re- 




0 , tbit a I 



Ijgioii,, which aims- to attract and assimilite ^ 
']!pn^dered as4ov#*: should^ hold him up to us.^',i^i ^0 
heart- withering characters ?■ We ftiay coafideiitly^x- 
pe|t to iini in shch | system the brightest views of 
tht'^divinp naiitire ; an® the same objectioHs;jlie1ii^l^t 
interpretations of its records, wliicfi savor of crut^iy 
and injustice, as lie agaiifst "the literal ■ sep|e l|f|^|;- 
sages whicii ascribe to God bodily wants and*®i^!j^: 
Let the scriptures- be read with a ‘recolleetioiifor the 
spirit of ChrisliWtyi iaiad’with ®iat modidcatioa of par- 
ticular tpxts by-^is general spirit, which a jHst^critic|sm 
require!, and Calvinislci would no' more enter the. Bund 
of the reader, than Pbpetf’l' ive had almost said, tiian* 
Heatlienis^ 

In the rehtarks now ihade, it will lib ipen, we< hope, 
that we have aimed to expose declines, not^tb Con- 
demn ^eir profe^ors. It is tpe, that men^are apt to 
think theniselyps assailed, vra^ii their i^|i|eiti.ibnly is 
palled to accost. But we have no foe buf’error. We 
ate le^’and less disposed to measure the piety oflpth': 
4 it 0 >y peculiarities of faith. Mdh’s characteia Mp de- 
terlbinedj not by the opinions which they ptofes4 1^' 
by those on , which their ^ thoughts l^i|uafly 4hstej|, 
which recur to them most forcibly, and 
their ordinary views of God aud^dhty.' ;^he|||i^ed’“'bf 
habit, imitatio% or fear, may be f tbdtly^^® 

yplibave little practical jiafluence.^.^ The iliind^^h^ 


compelled by education or othSr circums|hnpdlk^o re* 
ceive irrational doctrines, has .yef a power o(. 
them, as it were, on its surface, of exi 
its depths, of refusing .td inc^oratfe'l^^ 


b^inglj and when 
systenu.it ofte 
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lutritious portions, and in making tkep'' 
Aecordingl^ tl»e real faitli often c<^rres- 
poftd$ liltie with that .which is professed. It often hap- 
pens, t|at through the progress of the mind^in light and 
Opinions, once central, are grai^Lially thrown 
oii|twar4, lose their vitality, and cease to be principles' 
tio^ij whilst through habit they are defended as 
The words- of the. creed .survive, but 
its advocates sympathize with it little more than its 
foes. jIThese remarks are particularly applicable to 
the. present subject. A large number, perhaps a ma- 
jowy of those, who surname themselves ^ith’ the 
natoe of Calvin, have little more title to it than our- 
selves. They k|pp the name,- and drop the principles 
whichvdt sigipfies. They adhere to the system as a 
wh^ie»’but shrink from all its parts and distinguishing 
poips. This silent but real defection from Calvinism 
is «preaiiJi|^%iore and hiore widely. ^ The grim fea- 
iures^of tm^- System are softening, arid its stern spirit 
ykl^hf to conciliation and charity. We beg bur read- 
ers t^<a)ri8ult for themselves the twp‘Catechismi%nd 
the 'Cionfe^ion of the Westtriinster Assembly, and to 
epUtpafe these ftandards of Calvinism, with what now 
liS| name. They will rejoice, we doubt not in 
truth. With these views, we have no 
j^ition-fb disparage the professors of. the system 

believe that its Jnhu- 
"^et .^ exfehslwhnd pernicious as to bind us to 



irp/llS& are^po^uaS 



, is giving plaCe to bet? 
hvldiari) und is sinking, 
erii^with foes m^e for- 
rrci||^w;hom it can- 
irimtHilnrsfcal siihtletijei^ 
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%'0 mean with the progress of the hurQjprr ullfid/ aa< 
'With the progress of the spirit of the gospel,. ..^pijjietj 
is g^ing forward in intelligence and charity, aiid ’of 
course is leaving the theology of the sixteenth' eentur) 
behind it. We hail this revolution of opiuioi^ as4 trfo|^ 
•auspicious event to the Christian cause. We hear mucii 
at" present of efforts to spread the gospel. Bijt 
tianity is gaining more by the removal of degradihg^r* 
rors, than it w'ould by armies of missionarie^ vvho shoulc 
carry witli them a corrupted form of the religiou- Wf 
think the. decline of Calvinism one of the most encour- 
aging facts in our passing history ; for this systemioj 
outraging conscience amd reason, tendi to array'th^Sc 
high faculties against revelation. Its^f^rrors are pecu- 
liarly mournful, because they relate to'th^ charaisterbl 
God. It darkens and stains his pure nature ; spqiYs^i 
character of its sacredness, loveliness, glory and tliu! 
quenches the central light of thil imivefSe^^t^K^ ojilst 
euce a curse, and the extinction of it a cobsumn^tioi 
devoutly lo be wished. We now spt^k of the phmiof; 
i7ies; bf this systeiU|, and of their ndtural influence. --^her 
not-^nteracted, as they always are in a greater Or les: 
df^ree, by better views, derived from,- the spirit am 
plain lessons of Christianity. 

“ We have had so much to do with our ^ubjedlft^ 
we have neglected to niake the usual extrahtp frQn3^ith< 
booji; yvhich we pr6pose(^o ^review. ejarhestlj 

\yish, that a work, aaswerjhg’ to the title of thi|^hicf 
should give us ‘ a general wlew of Christie^ dbeti^^ 
^ght be undertaken by at' powerful han^. Nl^t |G! t 
godd^c^inmentar^pn tli^l’^acriptiires.. 
best •l^fe^|^afe,^ ^fflB atiai 

^ruth« 
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DISCOURSE 


pUDINAJflON OF THE REV. JOHN EMERY ABBOT. 

SALEM, 1815. 


COLOSSIANS I 28 . 

* wHfOMi Wii pRbach, Warning Evj^t man^ and teaching every man in 

ALL WISDOM, THATvWK MAY PRESENT EVERY MAN PERFECT IN CHRIST 
■'i JESUS, ' ''V 

lif'^the verses immediately preceding the text, we 
find , the apostle enlarging with his usual zeal and ear- 
nestpes% stSftyeet peculiarly dear to him; on the 
glpr^ps mysUry oF God, or in other wdras, on the great 
l^pds^hf -God, which had been kept secret from ages, 
to mpke^the Gentile timrld partakers^rough Xaith, ol 
the blessill^s of the long promised Miissiah. * dirist 
the^'hope of glory to the Gentiles,’ w&s the theme,' on 
’aul, the apostle of the Gentiles, delighted to 
Havipg spoken of Jesus in this character, he 
iiSijBjIl^tcly ad^, ‘ Whom wc preach, warning everj 
"*“>^^tj^t'"t|i6liingik^6ry tn?m in all wisdom, th^t we 
fen1^irpry,iimii perfect in Christ Jesus.’ 

it occasion, which invites us to considei 
|ortie^ of •^he’thristinn ministry, I havl 
lword|fjfWOuW(; guid^ us to many ap- 
ri^l^Uoi^,. They teach. whai 
pr#OTCbria«#> • Thaey teach 
oilejl^tifWUrcfeHte ? ‘.Xh*i 
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WC may present every man perfect in Cl»r^ 
Following this natural order, I shall first coHsiilbi^'vhai 
is intended by * preaching Christ.’ I shall then endea- 
vour to illustrate and recommend the- end or d^ect for 
which Christ is to be preached; and I sha|l c6nclj^|e 
with some remarks on the m^thpds by which diis ^d 
is to be accomplished. In discussing tliese topici^Qli; 
which a variety of sentiment is known to exist, I 
necessarily dissent from some of the vie^js Whii^^ are 
cherished by particular classes of Christians. :‘But . the 
fra nk expression of opinion ought not to be consl||ed 
into any want of afTeotion or esteem, , for those .worn 
whom I differ. 

. I. What are we to understand, by ‘ pleaching jf)hrisi|t 
This subject is the rOOre interesting and importaiit, be- 
cause, I fcar, it has often been misunderstood. .Many 
persons imagine, that Christ is never proael|gd, unless 
his naitre isj|ontinuaIly repeated and fiis character con- 
tinually kept in view. This is an error, arid shonld be 
exposed. Preaching Christ, then, docs na[fecorisisti#tt^ 
making Christ perpetually the subject of m^orirse, but, 
in inculcating on his authority the religiotin tchich he 
taught. Jestts came to be tlie light and teacher of the 
world ; and in this sublime and benevolent character he 
unfolded many truths relating to the Universal Father, 
to his own character, to the condition, duties^^arJv^ros- 
pectsof mankind, to the perfectioni; and ^iie l^iPiness 
of the human soul, to a future st^e of; netrij^ion, to 
the terms of forgiveness, thej-meana^ bf ;Vi|‘ttte;"and 
of everlasting Iffe. wHenevet teacn, the 

authol|:y of, Jbiis,; 

in ' t]^' ^tensive', v 'Wjjen 

for : 
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aft^ ^^ HHfeOllsaess, we ‘ preach Christ ’ as truly as 
whi|^;^w»escri^. hif DassioQ on the cross, or the pur- 
pose' an| the importance of his sufferings., 

,, By ||ke w^^ in the text and in many other 

to uhderstaiul his religion rather than his 
p^pii. Aniong the. nothing was more common 
give the name df a religious teacher to the sys- 
t^i^iQf4£Uth which he taught. We See this continually 
exeiill|^ed ^the New Testament. ^ J|hus it is said of 
the ‘ Tn^ey hUye Mbses and the piophets.’ What 
is by tins that they had Moses residing in per- 

son 4jpilibng,|;bem..^ Certainly not ; but that they had his 
law, l^S religion. Jesus says, *l came not to destroy 
thi^ prpplmts.’ f:^flat did hie mean ? that he had pot 
coit^ , tv slay or destroy the prophets who had died ages 
befriire jhis birth ^Certainly not; he ohly intended that 
hisrpidctriiiy5,#’ere suited to confirm, not to invalidatej 
tlm 'wridftgs these holy men. ‘ According to the same 


fornr ^f speech Stephen yras accused of blasphemy 
because sojine of his remarks w^ere con- 
stru^n^|TO^ reproach on the law^bf Moses. TMjese 
pas|ages i^ffsVifficienit td show us that a religion was 
df^'=Cafld||jhy Ihe name of its teacher ; and conforma- 
bly to mijj usage, when Paul says> ‘We preach Christ,’ 
fa'ilMetstand him as affirming, that he preach- 
^wholc S|ystem of doctrines and duties which 
whej^^ related to Jesus himself^^or 

,;pp)re decisive on this poipt 
iiddil^ed* lit fbe Acts of ^the 

read ip fh^ 





' declariiii; that in (ncrj city there were meny}^p^pimc/i 
ed Moses ; and vve are toJd in what thi^ij^6$chwg con- 
sisted ; ‘ Moses is read in the synagogue ev;er^.:;sabbath 
day.’ iVo one, acquainted yvith thetlittCieiit serwesj,of 
the synagogue, can suppose, for a moment, Jhatjlie 
character and offices of Moies #ere the them^ of ;,the 
JcAvisb teachers every sabbatli, and that they pf€^d!|ed 
nothing eljse. It was their custom to read 
pf the law in clfose, and to o^, comni;ptits ujpn ob- 
scure or important passages. In many parts of these 
hooks the name of Moses is not naentibinted. . We^l^e 
whole chapters about the tabernacle^ 
of cleansing from the leprosy. JSut according to J^mes, 
vyhen these portions were read and explained, ^^loses 
was preached ; not because his character was the' sub- 
ject, but because the instructions contained in these, 
chapters were a part of the religion which'^^he was^ap- 
pointed to i<^mmunicate to the children o^^Isfael. ’J^The 
name of the teacher was given to his doctrine. 

(brm of speech was not peculiar to the Jews,;;all'natibh|l 
have probably adopted it. At the present j^y. 
is more comnion than to hear, that Locke, or, 
or some other distinguished philosopher, is pnblis| 
taught; not that his- personal character a#hi^ 
made public, but his system, of tfoctrlnesi In ^ 
way Christ is preached, published, proelaiiftei 
his instructions are delivered, -although tl^se 
tions may relate to other -Topics b^rae hisyov 
apd^eha meter. 

ae I shall mot be >misunderstoo^n' rei|^ 

I havb now made.' /'Etdil^t irtiahpffi^haiflil 
!ude firom the pu1pi|,.:distout^ 

Ipsus ^&ist. 


tre ampr 
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Jesus Christ sustains to the world 
the concern which he 
has e^^essed ^ human so strong and disinter- 

pardon and immortal life which 
unbounded ; his character 
of. .mot^h,. beauty and grandeur ; his ex- 
one© so pure and so persuasive ; the events 
bSIlifer/ his. miraeleS) his sufferings, his resurrection 
iuac^4|^naii]^ji and 1^ offices of intercessor and judge 
afe^ao*^treift§theniiig’tOt jfaith, hope, and charity, that bis 
i^f^tcrs shouid, on hhi name with affectionate 

v^|i^ti0^5attdv should delight to exhibit him to the 
gratjtudej iovey^Jimitatioii, and confidence of mankind, 
v Bdi: whilst tie Christian minister is often to insist on 
the filei, the character,, the offices, and the benefits of 
Jews, Christ, let him not imagine that he is preaching 
0hriist, only when these are his themes. If he confine 
hinlself ilO these, he will not in the fulh, sense of the 
word j^reach 'Christ ; for dds is to preach the whole re- 
:-%i6mbf"^esus ; and this religion is of vast extent. It 
rega^ man in his diversified and ever multiplying re- 
lations to: bis Creator Snd to his fellow creatures, to the 
present ,/ta,te and to all future ages. Its aim is, to 
instruct |m(|, .quicken us to cultivate an enlarged v irtue ; 
to enUivate our whole intellectual and moral nature. 
lfc*!i ag^ o1^ bad, offers anotives to. piety from the past and 
ffo#|||P^|ii|nrevfr^ hell, from nature and 

ex^)l5|^ej|^m;||toan example and froiri the imitable 
t3i^l!^(^ w . from fthc world without and'tlie 
'|jhe, of Cjuist is indeed an 

ih^l^^^^^^^|^sury^i|; 4 'ndral and , religious truth. 

>lut uianifested him8e|l’ 
to be th#!!iifcflorh W God«^‘ am 
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of his instructions. To preach 
far as our feeble and narrow powers 
trines, duties, and motives, which areirecorded^iir^ w 
gospels, and in the writings of his 
It is not intended by these reinarkS' 
structions of Christ are of equel ^ 

all are to be urged with equal frequency and s6e^ 
Some undoubtedly are of greater moment ap<l <4 
universal application than others.?* JJut a Oi a 

sound and candid mind, will be. V# gauttpilS l^t he 
assign so high a rank to* fevv dGj^U%es,<that th^f^t 
will sink into comparative insigiiifics^et -pM 
fade from the minds of his hearers^ He will l|boi to 
<rive enlarged and harmonious ^iews of all the p^mcrples 
of Christianity, recollecting tha|,eacli receives support 
from the rest, and that no doctrine or precept wUlejcert 
its proper influence, if swelled into disproportion^ im- 
portance, ofe detached from the truths which ought to 
modify and restrain it. 

It has been the object of these remarks t^^how, t^ 
preaching Christ ^does not imply that thO offices an| 
character of Christ are to be made perpetual|yj|lie^u^ 
jects of discourse. Where this idea prevgils,;^ tob of- 
ten happens that the religion of Jesus is:,ve^ partially 
preached. A few topics are > fepeatei, -Without end. 
Man 3 fdelightlul and ©onoblihg viows of Cl|ri?tiaj^ are 

si^tMsi or never exhibited. Tho ^intic® 

rei^^e W a cursory attention. 
e^ist in a fervid state of nuiad, 

c^il^mplation of a few ^aflTecting- ^ 

lic*]|ptable . religion* whioh, ^gj^istg^j^^ 


-.^imistiskie''- weVjMlig'.%o»'ta*OjP^ .disCovOj^O.^lf^en 
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hearers, who pronounce with confidence 
o1i®ip|p^‘4h|^^^'i»inister, that they do -not preach 
4 0hr®t||(fc'(;aus^:their discourses do not turn on, a few 

tlie Saviou^^ which are thought to 
^hble of Christianity. Very often the la- 
j^^^d&pili'iis and npright minister are defeated by this 
noFiaauSt he w^onder. if he find himself de- 


enemy t6 the faith, by those, whose want 
of^'ea^^ ^ fibh'. or' eapacity' confines them to the narrow-' 
e^ti^^wl hf''' t system. — May I be permit- 

te^^With deference >and respect, to beseech Christian 


Midistets by example this spirit of 

censure among jprivate Christians. There is no lesson 
i vfhichsi^ can teach our hearers more easily, than to 
^ , think- edirtemptuously^^^^^ to speak bitterly of other 


cteses -of Christians, and especially of their teachers. 

tis heVnt- forget, that we none of us preach Christ 
in tke import of that phrase. Norn^ of us can 
4ope fhat we give a complete representation of the 
fiiigioh^^iidur %ister that we exhibit every doctrine 
tvithdut dnfebt or without excess, in its due propor- 


tions, ^d^ ih its just connexions. We of necessity 
commuiucate a portion of our own weakness and dark- 
ness tbfhC; religion which we dispense. . The degree 
of inmeifectitp indeed differs in different teachers; but 
,non<|^n;fimB ' ^ frailty, and none are 

takd^ tlid wat of judgment, and, on the 
grbnJft^. 'Watiginej^' errors, to deny to others, whose 
a^d^. ,i^tleS8^as|.thchr 'own, a conscientious .^- 
^ fiach the ' whole counsel of God, ^ 
thifts’: coi^ercd what is intended by 

i consider, secondly, for 

he preuchfe^. preach Christ, 
bvs tW&tette; ‘‘tvarning WWri^^^ teadilng 



every man, that we may present eveyy 
Christ Jesus that. is, perfect in 
or a jrerfect Christian. ^Frora , this p^is^^e we' dcritS a 
most important sentiment, cwfirmedii?^fe3ft:thfe whole.:l!|pv 
Testament, that the great.design of all fe dcyc||^e;^fd 
precepts of- the gospel,' is, 

mote eminent purity of heart and life, tO''ihak& mOii 
feet as their i’ather in heaven is perfect. For \y|at;i|nd 
then is Christianity to be. preached ? iThe ^kwer is 
plain. Wo must preach, not to make fiery: partikah^, and 
to swell the number of a sect ; not to bverwhei# the 
mind with fear, or to heat it with fevetish raptu.tp ; not 
to form men to the decencies of life, to a superficial 
g^oodness, which will secure the admiration of mankind. 
All these effects fall infinitely short of the great end of 
the Christian ministry. We should preach, that we may 
make men perfect Christians ; perfect, not according to 
the standard of the world, but according to the law of 
Christ,; perfect in heart and in life, in solitudp^nd in so- 
ciety, in the great and in the commox} coikfefns of fife. 
Here is the purpose of Christian preaching. In this, as 
in a common centre, all the truths of the ^spel m^t ; 
to this they all conspire ; and no doctrine has an influ- 
ence on salvation, any farther than it is -hh; aid arid ex- 
citement to the perfecting of our nature, f ' 'Aii;?® 

The Christian minister needs often to be-remiiiiBd of 
this gre.at end of his office, tlfe ^rfeetwn pf tte humsoi 
character. He is too apt to rd§t in low .atminmeuts 
himself, and to be satisfied withi;!?]ld^^,att?$ninent8 in 
o^rs. He ought nev^<to fbFgH tkaj ^f^i rdfetihetiou 
and glory of the gosjjeh tlfef hids des%rihli|^ ha- 

man nattpe. All lhe^r^epta^.ofi:hte,rifiv^ 
njarked.by a subbme'^liharactQr. that our 

Pjety ow 
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thiri^^jigkteQUsness strong and insatiable. It enjoins 
a virtue ■ which <Joe» not stop at what is positively pre- 
, scribed, but which is prodigal of service to God and to 
iH^^^ind; ; enjoins inflexible integrity, fear- 

Itii^iHpprityi fortitude which despises pain and tram- 
ple^pieasure under foot iii the pursuit of duty, and an 
jadependohce of spirit which no scorn can deter and no 
esiain|i]le seduce from asserting truth and adhering to 
the iqyuspwv^hich conscienee approves. With this spirit 
of lipiatrtyrs, this hardness and intrepidity of soldiers of 
th«K^lt)SS, the gospel calls us to unite the mildest and 
meekest virtues ; a sympathy which melts over others’ 
woes;- a^disinterestedhess which finds pleasure in toils 
and labors for others’ good; a humility which loves to 
bless unseen, and forgets itself in the performance of 
the noblest deeds. To this perfection of social duty, 
the gospel commands us to join a piety which refers 


every event to the providence of' God, and every ac- 
tion to his ,#ill ; a loVc which counts no service hard, 
arf3;^a p^idtehce which esteems no judgment severe ; a 
gratitude U'hich oflers praise even in. adversity ; a holy 


trust, unl^oh^pn by protracted suffering, and a hope tri- 
umphant over death. In one word, it enjoins, that, lov- 
ing apl eoiil^iKng in Jesus Christ, we make his spotless 
ebaraeter* .heavenly life, the model of our own. 
SucH|^ the sublimity tif character which the gospel de- 


mianda^|J|id Bueh the end to which our preaching should 

T|tavf of preaching, because it is 

too :^d because a stronger conviction 

of -forofl^nd- elevation to our instruc- 

more, deeply, that we are en- 
trusted wkh^ a' teli^ou which is designed to ennoble 
J^unian naturt^^^^whiol^rect^ises in the capacities 
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of alJ that is good, great and excellent; a&d 

every encouragement and aid to the.)^ pdtetnt^i^^erfe'c- 

tion. The chHstian minister should i^en fecolleht, 


that man, though propense to evilj^ ■ haiiyht'.powei‘it'';; ^ji^ '^ 
faculties which may be exalted and to ai|^Pf 

glory ; that he is called by the"gOspef'fO ’^pai^’f<^^ 
community of angels; that im is "foridt^ 
progress in intellectual and laorm excellence and 


He should ofteh recollect, #«t |!sid 


nature has been intimately miited%lpb[* the 
that in Jesus it is already??enthr<:^i^; ' 
miliarized to these geiiefouit eonCeli^ims^ the chtisdan 
preacher, whilst he faithfully unfolds to mCn ^l^i^^guilt 
and danger^ should also mifold their capacities' Cff great- 
ness; shdiild revead the splendor of thht deistihy to 
which they are called by Ch^t; should labor to awak; 
en j within them aspirations after a noble# charactd 
and a higher existence, and to inflame them Vifith tm 
love. of . all the graces and virtues with wbi<^|i|||| 
came to enrich and adorn the human soul. ' 
he will prove that' ho understands the true and 
design of t|j,e gUspel and the ministry, widd|$ Uothim 
less than tire perfection of the human charhcleir. , .v 


May I be permitted to say, that perhaj» oinf , of the 
greatest defects in our preaching, ls» thUt .i|%^dj||suiii- 
ciently dhcctSed to ennoble and IhieVUte of 

Uiem It dues hot breathe a sufficient!;)^ gCUe^^pinfc 
It too constantly to the iowest^prihCi^^^ df liii- 

tpaidliature ; I mean the principle^ fi^, |vht<^,u 
jUii^ious excitement is indeed di 
ush, blit which,' as every pa^t knoi^i^Sp^i’habitual- 
% sdK^eiiblli is alwi^s fotUld , ^ 
br^ to gwe mthehpjikCDSPiirodhreti^i 

to the of the 
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9^ Christianity, is, that, as it is too of- 
adapted to form an abject, ser- 
vile character, irather than to raise its disciples to true 
gjptness arid; dignity. Perhaps, were Christianity 
ttt ^ . habitnailv regarded as a system, whose great de- 
sij^ft if tc^iibfuse honorable sentiments, magnanimity, 
an ingfiiuous^'love of God, a superiority to the 
seh^, a spirit of self-sacrifice, a virtue akin to that of 
heayeri, its, inception would be more cordial, and its in- 
fluence ririore extensive, more happy, more accordant 
with its great end, the perfection of human nature. 

Ill, Having thus considered the end of Christian 
prcacnihg, I now come, to offer, in the third place, a 
few remarks on the best method of accomplishing it ; 
and here I find myself obliged to omit a great variety 
of topics, and cai^ only offer one or two of principal im- 
portance. That the gospel may attain its end, may 
exert the most powerful and ennobliftg influence on the 
human character, it must be addressed at once to the 
US^erstanding and to the heart. It must be so preach- 
ed as to be firmly believed and deeply felt. — To secure 
0 Cbristiatiuty this firm belief, I have only time to ob- 
I^VejiThai it slmuld be preached in a rational :ia’Aimcr. 
By thif I meaftr» that a Christian minister should beware 
:)f .p'^dhgdi^tptotations pf scripture, which are repug- 
nant io, ari^lear di^bveries of reason or dictates of 
^hscreaef. This adrrionition is founded upon the very 
obvipua^^incipjf^ that a revolatioi! from God must be 
ad^thd Jto^e jrai^^tt||, and moral nature which he has 
conferred God can never contradict in his 

word w^A^]^ hiw.^jl.fe'Vyjritten on the human heart, 
or Jdf Wotis ,pd. providence. Every man 

that hkc other books, it 
has many; BliSbeesi^Hh.adrm a Variety of interpreta- 
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tions. Human language does not admit entiire 
sion. It has often been observed by philoso^i^, that 
the most familiar sentences owe their* perspicuity,' not 
so much to the definiteness of the language, as to an 
almost incredible activity of the mind,, which se}Mfs 
from a variety of meanings that which ei^h Word^ie- 
mands, and assigns such limits fo every phrase air the 
intention of the speaker, his character and situation, 
require. In addition to this' source of Obscurity to 
which all writings are exposed, wfe must remember 
that the scriptures were written in a distant age, •in 
a foreign language, by men who were unaccustomed 
to the systematic arrangements of modern times, antf 
who, although incited, were left to communicate their 
thoughts in the style most natural or habitual. Cam 
we wonder then that they admit a variety of iuterpre| 
tations ? Now we owe it to a book. Which records^ 
as we believe, revelations from Heaven, aud which is 
plainly designed for the moral improvement of the race, ; 
to favor’ those explications of obscure passages, whici^^ 
are seen to harmonize with the moral attributes of God^ 
and with the acknowledged teachings of nature and 
conscience.^ All those interpretations* of' the iospeb"« 
which ‘ strike the mind at once as inconsistent ’ with a 
righteous government of the universe^ which req<|||e of 
man what is disproportioned ifi^his nafUl€, or which 
shock any clear conviction which our experience has 
furnished, cannot be^viewed with too jealous aiBieye by 
him, who, revering Christianity, de$^fes to secure to it 
an- intelligent belief. " 

It is in vain to say that tl>c first 
meaning ofs scripture is alw*^f#t^!'be uo 

matter where it leads, h ahsW^, tKswfc fh'ea^fitst ^hd 
mosf obvious jneanidg of a uas Si^feife ritterfin a foreign 
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langqagc!,. aild; in remote antiquity, is very often false, 
inquiry compels us to abandon. I 
answer^^m, tl^t all’ sects of Christians agree, and are 
fo^r^d to agree,'in frequently forsaking the literal sense, ■ 
o%|ccount of, its incongruity vrith acknowledged truth. 
TlWfO if in|^t rip book in the world, which requires 
us iriore jfrequeqtly to restrain unlimited expressions, to 
qualify tlfe lettbr by the spirit, and to seek the mean- 
ing in ■ the ,:Mate and customs of the writer and of his 
age, than the Nety Te’statiaent. No book is written in 
a more popular, figurative, and animated style, the very 
style vyhich requires the most constant exercise of judg- 
ment in the reader. The scriptures are not a frigid di- 
gest of ^Christianity, as if this religion were a mere code 
of civil laws* They give us the gospel warm from the 
hearts of' its preachers. The language is not that of 
logicians, not the language of retired and inanimate 
speculation, but of affection, of zeal, of men who burn- 
ed to convey deep and vivid impressions of the truth. 
IA: understanding such writers, moral feeling iS often a 
better guide than a servile adherence to the literal and 
most obvious meaning of every word and phrase. It 
may be ssid of the New as well as the Old Testament, 
that ^riietimes the letter killeth whilst the spirit giv- 
eth j^. s Almost any system may be built on the 
Net^'egtaAri^t by a Aoirimentator, who, forgetting the 
gene^ :^ope of Christianity and the lessons of nature 
and exj^^enc^Shall impose on every passage the lite- 
ral sigriiScatiori wbiqb is first offered to the mind. The 
chri^ian nrtaistar Aonld avail himself, in his exposition 
of the divine Woin|^ the aids of learning luid criticism, 
and also reason and conscience. Those 

interpretations difficult passages, which njjprove 
themselvesitolifejaBicar and. established conceptions of 
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, re'ctitude and to his devout and benevolent affections, 
*%e should regard with a favorable eye ; wl^t tiiose 
of an opposite character should be regarded ^j|jfh gJreat 
•distrust. , , a 

f have said, that this rational method, of . preaching 
Christianity is important, if w'C. would seeu|e a firm her 
lief to Christianity. Some men may indeed be recon- 
ciled to an unreasonable religion ; and rror,*'that pas- 
sion which more than any other unsettles the intellect, 
may sileuc(\. every objection to the most contradictory 
and degrading principles. But in general the under- 
standing and conscience cannot be entirely subdued. 
They resist the violence which is done thorn. A liJI^r. 
ing incredulity mingles with the attempt to b^^e 
what contradicts the highest principles of our nature. 
Particularly the most intelligent part of the community, 
who will ultimately govern public sentiment, will doubt 
and disbelieve the unreasonable system,, which perhaps 
they find it prudent to acknowledge; and will either;; 
convert 'it into an instrument of policy, or seize a fa.- 
vorable moment for casting off its restraints and level- 
ling its institutibns with the dust. Thus important is 
it that Christianity should be repommended to the un- 
derstandings of men. 

But this is not enough. It is also most iraj)j^tant 
that the gospel should be repomiaended^Ao tjlje heart. 
Christianity should be so preached, as to interest the 
affections, to awaken contrition and fean veneration and 
love, gratitude and hope. Some ipreamiers, "from ob- 
serving the pernicious effects of vi6|^ht atif exclusive 
appeals to the passions, have fajil^ into an opposite 
error which has rendered the lah||rs:^f.^eif IfVes almost 
wholly unfruitful. They have addre^^ mejn as n|pre 
cre|tyyres of intellect ; the^..,haye iamhthn^: that affec- 
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tion is as eSs0ntial to our nature as thought, that action, 
requires motive, that the union of reason and sensibility^ 
is the'health of the soul, and that without moral feeling 
there can be no strength of moral purpose. They have 
preached ingeniously, and the hearer has pronounced 
the teaching,,triiei, ' But the truth, coldly imparted, and 
coldly received, has been forgotten as fast as heard ; no 
energy „of will haS been awakened ; no resistance to hab- 
it and passibn been called forth ; perhaps not a momen- 
tary purpose of ^elf-improvement has glanced through 
the mind. Preaching, to be effectual, must be as vari- 
ous as our nature. The sun warms, at the same mo- 
ment that it enlightens; and unless religious truth be ‘ 
addressed at once to the reason and the affections, un- 
less it kindles whilst it guides, it is a useless splendor ; 
it leaves the heart barren ; it produces no fruits of god- 
liness. Let the Christian minister then preach the 
gospel with earnestness,- with afl'ection, with a heart 
warmed by his subject, not thinking of himself, not 
seekihg applause, but solicitous for the happiness of 
mankind,;- tenderly concerned for his people, awake to 
the solemnities of eternity, and deeply impressed with 
the wt)rth,bf the human soul, with the glory and happi- 
ness to which ifi: may be exalted, and* vidth the misery 
and iuih into which it will be plunged by irreligion and 
vice.^^ Let him preach, -mot to amuse but to convince 
and awaken, not to excite a momentary interest but a 
deep and lasting seriousness; not to make his hearers 
think of* the preacher, but of themselves, of their own 
charibters^rid fefttre condition. Let him labor, by de- 
lineating Uhageeted ardor the ‘happiness of virtue, 
by sett!ti^^Hh'#1Sg^;#ti its most attraedve forms, by 
dispaj^ing^tld pnternat character of God, and the love 
of Christ' than death, by unfolding 
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the purity and blessedness of the heavenly world, by 
|evealing to the soul its own greatness, and by persua- 
sion, by entreaty, by appeals to the best sentiments of. 
human nature, by speaking froirt^a heart convinced of 
immortality ; let him labor, by these methods, to touch 
and to soften his hearers, to draw them to <^,od and dii- 
ty, to awaken gratitude and love, a Sublime hope and 
a generous desire of exalted goodness^;^^:. And let him 
also labor, by solemn warning, by teichin| men their 
responsibility, by setting before sinners the aggrava- 
tions of their guilt, by showing them the ruin and im- 
mediate wretchedness wrought by moral evil in the soul, 
and by pointing them to approaching death, and the 
retributions of the future world ; let him labor, by these 
means, to reach' the consciences of those whom higher 
motives will not quicken, to break the slumbers of the 
worldly, to cut off every false hope, and to persuade the 
sinner by a salutary terror to return to God, and to seek 
with a new earnestness, virtue, glory, and eternal life. 


lyOTE 


on ^the First Head of the precedingi^ JHse^se^ 

" ' ' ' ' ' ■; ' 

* The errorj vwhich I have opposed on the subject of 
preaching Christ,’ may be traced in a great measure 
Lo what appears to me a wrong interpretation of the two 
first chapters of the First Epistle to the ^^nfhians< In 
these chapters, Paubsays, that he ;^ detgrmined to know 
lothing among the Corinthians'^ve^^ and 

lim crucified,’ and speaks once si^ agtfin dP 
Chri|tl8cruci/ied,’ &c. Jt that the 
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apostle here intended to select the particular point on 
which preaching should, chiefly turn, and that we hav^^ 
his autihority for censuring a discourse which does not 
relate iriatnediately to jthe character of Christ, and espe- 
cially to his sufferings on the cross. But I think that a 
little- attention to the circumstances of the apostle and 
of the Corinthiarfis will show us, that Paul referred to 
the religion of Jesus generally, as the subject of his 
preaching, stod not to a very limited part of it. 

Corintft, feeing, thp most commercial city of Greece, 
was inhabited by Jews as, well as Greeks. These 
Jews, as Paul tells us, ‘wanted a sign,’ Just as the 
Pharisees in the time of Christ demanded ‘ a sign from 
heaven.’ That is, they wanted a Messiah who should 
be marked out to them by a visible descent from heaven, 
or by some glorious appearance from heaven, or by 
some outward majesty which should be a pledge of his 
breaking the Roman yoke, and raising Judea to the 
empire of the world. They wanted a splendid and 
temporal Messiah. The Greeks on the othcT hand, 
who weim a speculative people, wanted wisdom, or a 
system of philosophy, and could hear nothing patiently 
but the sufetle "disputations and studied 'harangues with 
which they were amused by those who pretended to 
wisdom. : Such was the state of Corinth, when Paul 
enteredait- Had he brought with him an account of a 
triumpliant Messiah; or an acute philosopher, he would 
have been received with eagerness. But none were 
desirotis to hear the simple religion of Jesus of Naza- 
rethfw'ho^roi^lid his mission, not by subtilties of elo- 
quence, but by miracles evincing the power of God, and 
who diedkJlt^-lastjdn ignominious cross. Paul, how- 
ever, i%Pppositidh to Jew and Greek, determined to. 
know nOthtHig^ ol’ j ^^ orldl v^Messiah . hothiijg of any old 
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j or new scheme of philosojjhy j but .to know and to 

t pach Jesus Christ, and to exhibit 'fiim i» a light which 
udaism and philosophy would alike abhor, as crucified 
for , the recoveiy of men from terror, sin, and condemna- 
tion. In other words, he resolved to preach the religion 
of J esus, in its greatest , siraplicity, without if oftening its 
most offensive feature, the cross of its^author, or with- 
out borrowing anything from Moses .or any Gentile phi- 
losopher to give currency to his doctrines. • ; l]his is the 
amount of what Paul teaches in these’nhapters. 

We must not imagme, virheu vve read these chapters, 
that Corinth was a city of professing Christians ; that 
among these Christians * difference of opinion had aris- 
en as to the proper subjects of Christian preaching, and 
that Paul intended to specify the topic on which .minis- 
ters should chiefly or exclusively insist. 'Phig, I fear, 
is the com,ipon impression under which this portion of 
scripture is read ; but this is altogether erroneous. No 
controversy of this kind existed; and Paul, in these 
chapters', had not the most distant idea of recommend- 
ing one part of the gospel in preference to triers, but 
intended to recommend tlic whole gospel, the , whole 
religion of . Je?:us Christ, in distinc.tfeff from Judaism 
and Getttile|>hiIosopIiy. The dangers.pf the Corinthian 
Christians re(|uired that he shoiUd efnplby every effort 
to secure their fidelity to the simple, gospel of Jesus. 
Having been educated in the Jewish or Heathen relig- 
ions • living' in the midst of Jevvs and Heathens ; hear- 
ing perpetually, from one class, that thh Messiah was to 
be a triumphant prince, and that without submission to 
the la\y; of Moses no one could partake his blessings ; and 
bearing fpm the other perpetu^,|fraises pf‘i this and 
.another philosopher, and perpethal di|risipia pl^he gos- 
pel, b^causejn its doctr^es'f^^ 
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blance to the Tcfinements and rhetoric of their most celc- , 
brated sages ; the Corinthian Christians, in these trying! 
circumstances; were strongly tempted to assimilate the ' 
gospel to the prevalent religions, to blend with it foreign 
doctrines, to keep the humiliation of its author out of 
sight, and to teach it as a ^stem of philosophy resting on 
subtle reasoning rather than on miracles and the author- 
ity of God. To save them from this danger, a danger 
which at prejsent We can hardly estimate, the apostle re- 
minded them, that when |),e came to them he came not 
with ‘ excellency of speech and with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom,’ but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of miraculous powers ; that he did not comply with the 
demands of Greek or Jew; that he preached a crucified 
Messiah, and no other teacher or deliverer ; and that he 
always insisted, that the religion of Jesus, unaided by 
Judaism or philosoph} , was able to make men wise to 
salvation. He also reminded them, that this preaching, 
however branded as foolishness, had proved divinely 
powerful, and had saved them from that ignor&ncc of 
God, ,/rom which human wisdom had been unable to 
deliver them. . These remarks, I hope, will assist com- 
mon readers in imderstanding the chapters under con- 
sideration. - V • 

We are .too apt, in reading the New Testament and 
p^tietdtudy tlie Epistles, to forget, that the gospel w’as 
a neur reji^on, and that the apostles were called to 
preach Jesus to', those who perhaps had never before 
heard his. jaame, aSid whose prejudices and passions pre- 
pared them to ^^temn and reject his claims. In these 
circumstances, they.had to begin at the very foundation, 
to provult^ the unbelinjing world that Jesus was the 
Messiahf^, sent fr<^ God to instruct and save mankind. 

This b dfteft calieaJ preaching^Cfacist,’ especially in the 

■ ' 
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Acts. — When converts were th® work of the 

fepostles was not ended. These converts wished to 
^ring with them a part of their old religion into the 
church ; and son^ of the Jews even insisted that obe- 
dience to Moses was. Essential to salvation. These 
errors the apostles resolutely ^ppe^ed, and having pre- 
viously established the Messiahship of Jesus, they next 
proceeded to establish the sufficiency and "perfection of 
his religion, to show that faith in him, or reception of his 
gospel was all that was required to salyation. This is 
sometimes called ‘ preaching Christ.’" — These difficul- 
ties, which called the apostles , to so much anxiety and 
toil, are now in a* great measure removed. Christian 
ministers, at the present day, are not often called to 
preach Christ in opposition to the infidel, and never in ^ 
opposition to the weak convert who would incorporate 
Judaism or Gentile philosophy with Christianity. The 
great foundation, on which the apostles spent so 'much 
strength, is now firmly laid. Our hearers generally ac-; 
knowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, sent by God to be 
the light of the World, and ‘ able to save to the Utter- 
most all who cmne to God by him.’ We are therefore 
seldom called to preach Christ in the senses which have 
just l^nv;5^Sidered, and our preachyrg must of course 
differ in'a measure from that of the apostles. But there 
is another sense of preaching Christ, involved in, both 
the preceding, in which our work preiasel^'hccordiS widi 
theirs. Like them, we are to unfold to those who ac- 
knowledge Jesus as their Lord, all tlfo trutlrs, motives, 
and precepts wWch he has left to guide^and quicken men 
to ex^llence, and to prepare them for a happy immor- 

taiityf-v ■■ - 



DISCOURSE 

BEFORE TJWB CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS OF MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON, 1316. 

ISAIAH 11 . 4 . 

‘NATION SHALL HOT LIFT UP SWOED AOMNST NATION, NEITIIBH 611 ALL 
THEY LUAEN WAE ANV MOBE.> 

I HAVE chosen a subject, which may seem at first 
view not altogether appropriate to the present occasion, 
the subjeejt of WAR. It may be thought, that an ad- 
ch'ess to an assembly composed chiefly of the ministers 
of religion, should be confined to the duties, dangers, 
encoiir:igements of the sacred oftice. But I have been 
induced to select this topic, because, after the slumber 
of ages, ChriftiROs seem to be aviiakening to a scuso of 
the pacific character of tlieir religion, and. because 1 
nndcrstdbd, that liiis Convention were at this anniver- 
sary to consider the interesting question, whether no 
method 'Coitl4 bo 4Gyised ^^f^ enlightening the public 
inind on the natqjre 4nd. guilt of war. I was unwilling 
that this subject 'should be approached and dismissed 
a-s an ordttv|ry afllur. I feared, that in the pressure of 
business, we might be satisfied with the expression of 
customaify disapprobation f and that, having in this way 
rclioved 9 ur conscic^j^, we should relapse into our 
former indifterence, jiMl contiliue to hear the bowlings 
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of this dreadful storm of human passions wiin' as jnuc/i 

concern as before. . i resolved ^o urge on you the 
duty, and I hoped to excite in you the purpose, of Irtak- 
ing some new and' petseyering. efforts for the abolition 
of this worst- vestige of Mrbarism, this grossest outrage 
on the principles of Christianity. The day I trust is 
coming, w'hen Christians will lookdiabk with gratitude 
and affection pn -those men, who, in ages of conflict and 
bloodshed, cherished genefoos hopes of hhman improve- 
ment, withstood the violence of corrupt ‘Upinion, held 
forth, amidst the general darkness, the pure and mild 
light of Christianity, and thus Ushered in a new and 
peaceful era in the history of mankind. May you, my 
brethren, be included in the grateful recollection of that 
day. 

The miseries and crimes of war, its sources^ its reme- 
dies, will be the subjects of our present attention. 

In detailing its miseries and crimes, there is no tempt- 
ation to recur to unreal or exaggerated horrors. No 
depth of coloring can approach reality. It is lamentable, 
that we need a delineation of the calamities of war, to 
rouse us to exertion. The mere idea of human beings 
employing every powgr and faculty in the. work of mu- 
tual destru#idn, ouglit^ to send a shudderhig through the 
framh. But on this subject, our sensibilities are dread- 
fully sluggish and dead. Our ordinary syrapa tides seem 
to forsake us, when war is immed. arid 

death of a single fellow being often fexcite a tender and 
active compassion ; but yfre hear without efpotioh of 
thousands enduring every variety of w6 in waSi^ A sin- -*> 
gle nutf der in peace thrills through our frames. The 
coun^^; murders of war arc heard as an aihq|i'sing talci 
The execution a criminal thg^mind, and 

philanlrtirapy |s laboring to sul^i^c mil|er punish- 
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nients for death. But beuevolence has Hardly made 
an effprt to si^atch fl6m sudden and untimely death, the? 
innumerahlc victims immolated dn the altar of war. 
This insensibility demands, that the miseries and crimes 
of war should be placed before Us with minuteness, with 
energy, with strong and indignant feeling. 

The miseries of war niay be easily conceived from 
its very nature. By war, vve understand the resort of 
nationsvto force, violence, and the most dreaded me- 
thods of desttuction and devastation. In war, the 
Strength, skill, Courage, energy, and resources of a 
jifhole people are concentrated for the infliction of pain 
and death. The bowels of the earth are explored, the 
most active elements combined, the resources of art and 
nature exhausted, to increase the power of man in de- 
stroying his fellow creatures. 

Would you learn what destruction man, when thus 
aided, can spread around him ? Look then at that ex- 
tensive region, desolate and overspread with ruins ; its 
fore^ rent, as if blasted by lightning ; its villages pros- 
trat% as by an earthquake ; its fields barrep^^ as if 
swept storms. Not long ago, the sun shone on no 
happicl^pot. But ravaging armies prowled over it ^ 
war frowned on it; and its fruitfhlness and hsippiness 
are fle^ Here thousands and ten thousands were gath- 
ered from distant provinces, not to embrac.e as brethren, 
but to renounce die tic of brotherhood ; and thousauds, 
in the vigor of life, vvhen least prepared for death, 
were hewn down and scattered like chaff before the 

whirJwindf 

Repair, my friend?, in delight, to a field o| recent 
battle, ^i^ere, are heaps of slain, weltering in their own 
blood, bodies mangled, their limbs shattered, and 
almost every, vcst|ge of the hunjau form and counte- 
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nanqc destroyed. Here, are multitudes trodden under 
^oot, and the war-horse has left trace pf his hoof in 
many a crushed and mutilated frame. Here, are se- 
verer sufferers ; they live, but without hope or con- 
solation. Justice despatches tl^e criminal with a single 
stroke ; but the victims of war, fallin|^hy Oasuni? undi- 
rected blows, often expir# in lingering-a^ny, their deep 
groans moving no compassion, their liipbs writhing on 
the earth with pain, their lips parched With a^urning 
thirst, their wounds open to the chillihg air, the memo- 
ry of homo rushing on their minds, but riot a voice of 
friendship or comfort reach^ their ears. Amidst this 
scene of horrors, you see the bird and heart of prey 
gorging themselves with the dead or dying, and hu- 
man plunderers rifling the warm and almost palpitating 
remains of the slain. If you extend your eye. beyond 
the imraedhtte field of battle, and follow the track of 
the victorious and pursuing army, you see the roads 
strewed with the dead ; you see scattered ffpeks, and 
harvest* trampled under foot, the smoking tuins of cot- 
tages, arid the miserable, inhabitants flying in want and 
despair ; and oven yet, the horrors of a single battle {|re 
not exhausted. Some of the deepest pajigs, ^hic|Nl 
inflicts, are .silent, retired, enduring, to be read in tnc 
widow’s coriritenance, in the unprotected orphan, in the 
aged parent, in affection cherishing the memory of the 
slain, and weeping that it could not jninister tq their 
last pangs. 

I have asked you to traverse in thought, a field of 
battle. There is another scene often presented in war, 
perhaps more terrible. I;^fer to a besieged city. The 
most norrible pages ill ' history are those, wl|^ch record 
the reduction of strongly fortified places. ^ l^a besieged 
city, arc colledted^'all descriptioiti and age^^ mankind, 
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women, children, the old, the infirm. Day and night, 
the*weajions of death and conflagration fly around them:^|f 
They see the approh^ches of the foe, the trembling bul- 
wark, and the fainthig strength of their defenders. 
They are worn with famine, and on famine presses pes- 
tilence. At leilgfh the assault is made, every barrier is 
broken down, and a lawless soldiery, exasperated by re- 
sistance^ aftd burning with lust and cruelty, are scattered 
througli'the streets. The domestic retreat is violated ; 
and even the House of God, is no longer a sanctuary. 
Venerable age is no protection, female purity no de- 
fence. , Is woman spared amidst the slaughter of father, 
brother, husband, and son.^ She is spared for a fate, 
which makes death in comparison a merciful doom. 
With such heart-rending scenes, history abounds ; and 
what better fruits can you expect from war ? 

These views are the most obvious and striking which 
war presents. There arc more secret influences, ap- 
pealing less powerfully to the senses and imagination, 
but ^ply aflecting to a reflecting and benevolerft mmd. 
— ^Jhsider, first, the condition of those whd areimirae- 
diately engaged in war The sufferings •§£ soldiers 
from battle w$ have s^een ; but thbir suflerings are not 
limited to the period of conflict. The #nole of 
a succession of exposures too severe for human nature. 
Death employs other weapons than the sword. It is 
computed, that in ordinary wars, greater numbers per- 
ish by sickness than in battle. Exhausted by long ^il 
rapid marcihes, by unwholese»nc food, by exposure to 
stormy, by excessive labor under a burning sky thrbi%h 
♦lie day, und by inteftti^pbE^^Hd, restless sleej^pit 
damp gjfbund an^ ip tlii Shilling atmosphere ^ night, 
♦hoHs^nds after thbusapdf of the young pine ai^y and 
die. They anti<;ipafc^||||||t they should fall, if to fall 
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should be their lot, in what they called i^e field of 
j|honor ; but they perish in the inglorious hhd crowded 
hospital, surrounded with sights al® sounds of tyo, far 
Ifrpm home and every friend, , ani denied those tender 
offices which sickness and expiring nature require. 

Opnsider next the influence pf wa]r.lj^: the ei^acter 
of those who make it their trade. They let themselves 
for slaughter, plade themselves seryile instruthents, pas- 
sive machines, in the hands of ruleri^ lo exe^te the 
bloodiest mandates, without a thought *oM the justice of 
the cause in which they are engaged. What a school 
is this for the human charapler ! ’Froim men trained in 
battle to ferocity, accustomed^lffhe perpetration of cru- 
el deeds, accustomed to take humah life without sorrow 
or remorse, habituated to esteem an unthinking cour- 
age a substitute for every virtue, encouraged by plun- 
der to prodigality, taught improvidence by perpetual 
hazard and exposure, restrained,, only by an iron disci- 
pline which is withdrawn in peace, and unfitted by the 
restless** tod irregular career of war for the calih and 
uniforia^ursuits of ordinary life ; from such men, wiiat 
ought to be expected but contempt of human rights and 
of the laws of God P^^Trom the natdfe of his calling 
the soldier; is Almost "^driven to sport with the thouMt 
of deathi to defy and deride it, and of. course, to banip 
the thought of that retributiou to which it leads ; Md 
though of all men the most exposed tO Sudden death, 
he is too ofteh of all men most unprepared to appear 
before his judge. "^' 4 / 

- The influence of war on the comifiunity at large, on 
its prOn^rity, its moraIsfV|nd its political ins^wtions, 
tlibugff less striking than on the sOldi^iy, ia^yetj|aleful. 
Hm^ .^en is a community imjmf lushed |o/i^stayi a 
%ar in wifioh it hhs no intere||: Public burtlins are 
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aggravated|^“ whilst the means of sustaining them are # 
reduced. Internal^^provements are rieglejftcd. The 
revalue of thts state is exhausted in military establish 
mehtsj or' flows through secret channels into the coffers 
of corclipt men^^T^hom war exalts to power and office. 
The reguhr e^lloymehts of peace are disturbed. In- 
dustry in Siany of its branches is suspended. The la- 
borer, gpund with want, and driven to despair by the 
clamor of his suffering family, becomes a soldier in a 
cause which he condemns, and thus the country is drain- 
ed of its most effective population. The people are 
stripped gnd reduced, whilst the authors of war retrench 
not a cUmfort, and often fatten on the spoils and woes 
of their country. 

The influence of war on the morals of society is also 
to be deprecated. The suspension of industry multi- 
plies want :i and criminal modes of subsistence arc the 
resource of the suffering. Commerce, shackled and 
endangered, loses its upright and honorable ’character, 
and becomes a system of stratagem and coflu^n. In 
\yar^j|ie moral sentiments of a community are perverted 
by |lie admiration of military exploits. The milder 
virtjsea of .Christianity are eclipsed by the baleful lustre 
thrown ro’tfld a ferocious courage. The disinterested, 
the benignant, thp. merciful, the forgiving, those w hom 
.lesus has proaounced blessed and honorable, must give 
place to the hero, whose character is stained not only 
with blood, but spn^elimcs with the foulest vices, but 
all whose stains are washed away by victory. 'War 
especially injures thd; mor^ feelings of a piffple by 
iuaking htimdn imtarc cheap ili their estimation, and 
human life of as little worth that of an insect-or a 
brute.’ 
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War diffnsos through a community uHlpriendly ah 
malignant j)assions. Nations, ex^perated by mutm 
injuries, burn for each pthers’ humiliation and ipii 
They delight to hear that famine, pestilence, want, He 
feat, and the most dreadful, scohrges ; Which Proridenc 
sends on a guilty World, are desolatingti^ostile comthu 
nity. The slaughter of thousands of fellow beings, ir 
stead of awaking pity, flushes them with deliripus'joj 
illuminates the city, and dissolves the Whole country i 
revelry and riot. Thus the heart of man is hardener] 
His worst passions are nourished. <'He renounces th 
lx)nds and sympathies of humanity. Were the prayers 
or rather the curses of warring nations prevalent ii 
heaven, the whole earth would long since have becomi 
a desert. The human race, with all their labors am 
improvements, would have perished under the sentcno 
of universal extermination. " , 

But war not only assails the prosperity and morals o; 
a eommunity ; its influence on the political conditfei 
is threatening. It arms government with a dangerotl 
patrona^, multiplies dependants and instruments olF op 
pression, and generates a power, vvbieh, in the hand: 
of the energetic and Aspiring, endangers a free consti 
tution. War organizes a body of men, who lose tlu 
feelings of the citizen in the soldier ; whose habits do' 
tacli them from the community ; whose ruling passion if 
devotion to a chief ; who are inured in the camp to des- 
potic sway; who arc accustomWi to accomplish theii 
ends; by force, and to sport with the rights and hap- 
pinessv|]!f their fellow beings ; wKo delight in tiimpt, 
advenmte, and peril ; and turn with disgust and scfei 
from the' quiet labors of peace. Is it wonderful, t*at 
such protectoi^ of a state should look With 'contempt 
on weakness of the i)FOtcctc4j^m should lend 
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themselves ^se instruments to the subversion of that 
freedom which they do not themselves enjoy ? In a 
community, in whieh, precedence is given to the military 
profession, freedom cannot long endure. The encroach- 
ments of power at home are expiated by foreign tri- 
umphs. The Essential interests and rights of the state 
are sacrificed ;to a false and fatal glory. Its intelli- 
gence attd vigor, instead of presenting a bulwark to do- 
mestic usurpation, are expended in military achieve- 
ments.’ Its most active and aspiring citizens rush to 
the army, and beOomc subservient to the power which 
dispenses, honor. The nation is victorious, but the re- 
compense of its toils is a yoke as galling as that which 
it imposes on other communities. 

Thus, war is to be ranked among the most dreadful 
calamities which fall on a guilty world ; and, what de- 
serves consideration, it tends to multiply and perpetu- 
ate ^elf without end. It feeds and grows on the blood 
wlticH it sheds. The passions, from which it springs, 
ga^strength and fury from indulgence. The , success- 
ful nation, flushed, by victory, pants for nevv laurels; 
whilst the humbled nation, irritated by defeat, is impa- 
tient to redeem its honor and repair its losses. Peace 
becomes a truce, a feverish repose, a respite to sharpen 
anew the sword, and to prepare for future struggles. 
Under professions of friendship, lurk hatred and dis- 
trust; and a spark suflices to renew the mighty con- 
flagration. When from these causes, large? military 
establishments jare formed, and a military spirit kindled, 
war becomes a neccs^i^ part of policy. A foreign field 
must be found for ^^HVergies and passions of a ipartial 
people«<i; To disbal|^ffi|umerous and Veteran Soldiery, 
Would be' to- let l^jjpi dangerous horde on society. 
1’lic bloodhotmds must be sent forth on otb^gr commu- 
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iiities, lest they rend the bosom of thpir country. 
Thus war extends and multiplies itself* rso sooner I 
one storm scattered, than the sky is darkened with th( 
gathering horrors of unotlier. Accordingly, war has 
been the mournful legacy of eyefy generation to thai 
wliich succeeds it. Every age has liad its conflicts. 
Every country has in turn been the seat of devastation 
and slaughter. The dearest interests and rights of 
every nation have been again and again committed to 
the hazards of a game, of all others the most uncertain, 
and in which, from its very nature, -success too often 
attends on the liercest courage and the basest fraud. 

Such, my friends, is an unexaggerated, and I will add, 
a faint delineation of the miseries of war ; and to all 
these miseries and crimes the human race have been 
continually exposed, for no worthier cause^ than to en- 
large an empire already tottering, under its unwieldy 
weight, to extend an iron despotism, to support some 
idle pretension, to repel some unreal or exaggerated in- 
jury. For no worthier cause, human blood has been 
poured out as water, and millions of rational and immor- 
tal beings have been driven like sheep to the field of 
slaughter. .. 

Having considered the crimes and miseries of war,;! 
proceed, as I proposed, to inquire into its sources; ju 
important branch of omr subject, for it is only, b^a 
knowledge of the sources, that we can be guided to the 
remedies of war. And here, I doubt not, many will 
inia^lfc that the first place ought to be given to malig- 
nity and hatred. But justice to human nature recpiiros, 
that we ascribe 4o national ani^|^ties a more limited 
‘operation, than is usually asslg^®jP%o them, ini the pro-| 
ductioif^of t|is calamity. It is indeed, truc,^^at ambij 
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tious natenj^to have m interest in war, too often ac- 
complish their views by appealing to the malignant 
feelings of a community, by exaggerating its wrongs, 
ridiculing its forbeamnce, and reviving ancient jealous- 
ies and resentments. But it is believed, that were not 
malignity and. revenge aided by the concurrence of 
higher principles, the false splendor of this barbarous 
custom might easily be obscured, and its ravages stayed. 

One of the great springs of war may be found in a 
very strong and general propensity of human nature, in 
the love of excitement, of emotion, of strong interest ; 
a propensity which gives a charm to those bold and 
hazardous enterprises which call forth all the energies 
of our nature,^ No state of mind, not even positive suf- 
fering, is more painful than the want of interesting ob- 
jects. The vacant soul preys on itself, and often rushes 
with impatience from the security which demands no 
eflbrt, to the brink of peril. This part of human nature 
is seen in the kind of pleasures which have always been 
preferred. Why has the first rank among sjwfts been 
given to the chase ? Because its difficulties, Juirdships, 
hasjards, tumults, awaken the mind, and give to it a 
new ^hscioiisness of existence, and a deep feeling of 
its ppwers. What is the charm which attaches the. 
st^esman to an ollfec wdiich almost weighs him down 
with labor and an appalling responsibility ? lie finds 
mu^h of his compensation in thb powerful emotion and 
interest, awakened by the very hardships of his lot, by 
conflict with vigorous minds, by the opposition of rivals, 
and by the alternations of success and defeat. What 
hurries to the’ gaming table the man of prosperous for- 
tune and ample fesource The dread of apathy, the 
lov(5 of strong feeling aiid of mental agitation. :>A deep- 
er interest is felt' in hazarding, thdh in seeming wealth. 
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and the temptation is irresistible. One 0101*6 example 
of this propensity may be seen in the attachment of pi- 
rates and highwaymen to their dreadful employment. 
Its excess of peril has given it -a terrible interest; and 
to a man who has long conversed with its dangers, the 
ordinary pursuits of life are vapid, tasteless, and disgust- 
ing. We have here one spring of war. War is of all 
games the deepest, awakening most powerfully the soul, 
and, of course, presenting powerful attraction to those 
restless and adventurous minds, which pant for scenes 
of greater experiment and exposure than peace affords. 
The savage, finding in his uncultivated modes of life 
few objects of interest, few soure'es of emotion, burns for 
war as a field for his restless energy. Civilized men, 
too, find a pleasure in war, as an excitement of the mind. 
They follow, with an eager concern, the movements of 
armies, and wait the issue of battles with a deep sus- 


pense, an alternation of hope and fear, inconceivably 
more interesting than the unvaried uniformity of peace-i! 
ful- pursuits. • 

Another powerful principle of our* nature, whicl]^ 
the spring of war, is the passion for superir^ty, fop^- 
umph, for power. The human mind is aspiring, 
tieaf of inferiority, and eager for preeminence an^dpn- 
trol. I need not enlarge oja the pfedominance 
passion in rulers, whose love of power is iufluencefl by 
the possession, and who are ever^ restless to Extend 


their sway. It is more important to observe, that were 
this desire restrained to the breasts of rulers, war would 


move with a sluggish pace. But the passion for pow- 
er pd superiority is universal ; and as every individual, 
from his intimate union with thetcommidtity, is acews- 
%med tdF! appropriate its triumphs to hij^iff, there Ts a 
general liroiyo^ncss Id engage m any 
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the community may obtain an ascendency over other 
nations. The, desire, that our country should surpass 
all others, would not be criminal, did we understand 
in what respects it . is most honorable for a nation to 
excel ; did we feel, that the glory of a state consists in 
intellectual and.. moral superiority, in preeminence of 
knowledge, freedom, and purity. But to the mass of a 
people, this form of preeminence is too refined and un- 
substantial. There is another kind of triumph which 
they better understand, the triumph of physical power, 
triumph in battle, triumph, not over the minds, but the 
territory of another state.. Here is a palpable, visible 
superiority ^i^and for this, a people are willing to submit 
to severe privations. A victory blots out the memory 
of their sufferings, and in boasting of their extended 
power, they find a compensation for many woes. 

1 now proceed to another powerful spring of war, and 
it is the admiration of the brilliant qualities displayed 
in war. These qualities, more than all things, have 
})rcwnted an impression.of the crimes and miseries of 
iKli^avage custom, - Many delight in war, not for its 
ciu^age anj|^,>voes, but for its valor and apparent mag- 
nanimity, fblf^the sclf-cqmmand of the hero, the forti- 
lude whudi despises suffering, the resolution which 
courts danger, the superiority of the mind to the body, 
to sensaitioh, to fear. Let us be just to human nature 
even ij, its errors and excesses. Men seldom delight 
in war, considered merely as a source of misery. When 
they hear of battles, the picture which rises to their 
wevv is not what it should be, a picture of extreme 
wretchedness, of the w'(\^‘nded, the mangled, the slain. 
These horrors are hidden under the splendor of those 
nnglity ener|ie8,di^|^ break, forth amidst the perils of 
conflict,: arid^^h^Ptndn nature contemplates with an 
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intense and heart-thrilling delight. Attention hurries 
from the heaps of the slaughtered to the idctorious chief, 
whose single mind pervades and animates a host^' and 
directs with stern composure the storm of battle ; and 
the riiin which he spreads is forgotten in admiration of 
his power. This admiration has, in a|l ages, been ex- 
pressed by the most unequivocal signs. Why that gar- 
land woven ? that arch erected ? that festive board 
spread ? . These are tributes to the warriot. Whilst 
the- peaceful sovereign, who scatters blessings with the 
silence and constancy of Providence, is received with a 
faint applause, men assemble, in ci^owds to hail the con- 
queror, perhaps a monster in human form, :^ose private 
life is blackened with lust and crime, and whose great- 
ness is built on perfidy and usurpation.* Thus war is 
the surest and speediest road to renown ; and war \^11 
never cease, while the field of battle is the field of glo0, 
and the most luxuriant laurels grow from a root nourii^ 
ed with blodd. 

. 4 •. 

Another cause of war is a * false patriotism. 1^4^ 
natural and a generous impulse of nature to loye^fto 
country which gave us birth, by vvlrbse h^itutiohs we 
have been moulded, by whose %ws defehilOT, and with 
whose soil and scenery innumerable associations of early 
years, of domestic alfectic^, ai^;df fi^iendship^ h^|^^ 
formed. But this sentipnnt tiften degenerate -^to a 
i«trrow, partial, exclusive^ a^tachrheiit, aIienating^:i^om 
othe* bfinches of the human family, and instigating to 
' il^c ession on other states. In ancie|it times, this priit- 
was developed with wonderful energy, and sorae- 
absorbed every other sentiment. To tlm Roman, 
^l^me was the universe. " Other nations were of no v*'*' 
but^ grace her Itriumphs, and i^ trate helinower ; 

. and he, ' who 4u nrii^te life Would IMe disdained ini«s- 
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ticc and oppression, exulted in the successlul violence, by 
which other nations were bound to the chariot wheels 
of this mistress of the world. This spirit still exists. 
The tie of country is thought to absolve men from the 
obligations of uniyersal justice an^ humanity. States- 
men and rulers are expected to build up their own coun- 
try at the expense of others ; and in the false patriotisni 
of the citizen, they have a security for any outrages, 
which are sanctioned by success. 

Let me mention one other spring of war. 1 mean 
the impressions we receive in early life. In our early 
years, we know war only as it offers itself to us at a 
review ; not arrayed in terror, not stalking over fields 
of the slain, and desolated regions, its eye flashing with 
fury, and its s^ord reeking with blood. War, as we first 
s^^c it, is decked with gay and splendid trappings, and 
wears a countenance of joy. It moves with a measured 
and graceful step, to the sound of the heart-stirring fife 
and drum. Its instruments of death wound only the 
air.,;. Slash is war ; the youthful eye is dazzled Avith its 
ornaments ; the youthful heart dances to its animated 
soitttds. Ii^;;seems a pastime full of spirit and activity, 
the vi^iyf i^prt in which youth delights. These false 
views of war arc confirmed by our earliest reading. 
Wq,^ intpidcated with tlj© exploits of the conqueror, 
as fefeci^ed in real history Or in glowing fiction. We 
follpT^, Avith a sympathetic ardor, his rapid and trium- 
phant career in battle,. and, unused as avc arc to suffering 
and death, forget the fallen and miserable avIio are 
crushed' under his victorious car. Particularly by the 
study of the ancient poets and historians, ibc senti- 
ments of early and barbarous ages on the subject of Avar, 
are kept alive in the ^^d. The trumpet, which roused 
die fury of Achille^^lP of the hi»des of tireoce^ still 
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resounds in our ears ; and though Christians by profes- 
sion, some of our earliest and deepest impressions are 
received in the school of uncivilized antiquity. Even 
w here these impressions in favor of war are not received 
in youth, we yet learn from our early famili&ity with 
; it, to consider it as a necessary evil, an essential part 
•of our condition. We become reconciled to it as to a 
lixed law of our nature ; and consider the thought of its 
abolition as extravagant as an attempt to chain the 

winds or arrest the lightning. 

* * * 

1 have thus attempted to unfold the principal causes 
of war. They are, you perceive, of a moral nature. 
They may be resolved into wrong views of human 
glory, and into excesses of passions andUesires, which, 
by right direction, would, promote the best interests of 
humanity. From these causes we learn, that this sav- 
age custom is to be repressed by moral means, by salu- 
tary iufluenoils On the sentiments and principles of man- 
kind. And thus we are led to our last topic, the reme- 
dies of w'ar.. In introducing the observations which I 
have to offer on .this branch of the subject, ! feel m;i^elf 
bound to suggest an important^ caution. ^I^t the 
cause of peace be injured by ;die assertion of e^trgWe 
and indefensible principles^i I vj^ticulariy refer t&hc 
principle, that war is absolutmy, and in all pd^le 
cases, tU^awful, and prot^ked by^|/lttistiitoity< »his 
doctrine is considered by a great majority of thepudi- 
citos and enlightened, as endangering the bestinmrests 
If^pciety ; and it ought, not therefore toi be o^ected 
v^h our pffbrts for the diffusion of peace/ unleifls it slip- 
py to tis a clear and indubitable truth. .War, a« it 
!||s comi^uly waged, is indeed a tremend^ evil ,' but 
ipggnaRnbjugatioigjs a grea r^e vil war of 
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defence ; and a community seems to me to possess an 
indisputable right to resort to such a war, when all other 
means have failed for the security of its existence or 
freedom.' It is universally admitted, that a community 
may. employ force, to repress the rapacity and violence 
of its own citizens, to disarm and restrain its internal 
foes ; and on yvhat ground can we deny to it the right 
of repelling the inroads and aggressions of a foreign 
power ? If a government may not lawfully resist a for- 
eign artny, invading its territory to desolate and subdue, 
on what principles can we justify a rcsistencc of a com- 
bination of, its own citizens for the same injurious pur-, 
pose ? Government is instituted for the very purpose of 
protecting the community from tdl violence, no matter by 
what hands it may be offered ; and rulers would be un- 
faithful to their trust, were thgy to abandon the rights, 
interests, and improvements of society to unprincipled 
rapacity, whether of domestic or foreign foes. 

We are indeed told, that thf language of scripture is, 

‘ resist not evil.’ But the scriptures are given to us as 
roaso^ble beings. We must remember, that to the re- 
nunc^ion ^ reason in the interpretation of seripturo, 
wo olhy&^^^^absurdities^ which have sunk Christianity 
almost^ the level of Heathenism. If the precept to 
* resig^jgot adipit no ej^eption, then civil govern- 
ment '^tSiiprestjtated ; then the magistrate must, in no 
case, resist tlje ii^tflous ; tlmn the subject must, in no 
case,*employ the aid of the laws to enforce his rights. 
The very end and., office of government is, to Resist evil 
men. thia^fne civil magistrate bears the sword; 
and he sjhonldl^waTe of interpretations of the scriptures, 
which would lead him to beat it in vaiu. The doctrine 
of the absolute unlawfulness of war is thougl^ by its 
a<lvocates to be, necessUiry- to a sucj^sful opposition to^ 
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this barbarous custom. But, were we employed to re* 
store peace to a contentious neighbourhood, we should 
not consider ourselves as obliged to teach, that self- 
defence is in every possible case a crime ; and equally 
useless is this principle, in our labors for the pm2ifica|ion 
,jof the world. Without taking this uncertain and danger- 
ous ground, we vnay, and ought to assail war, by assail- 
ing the principles and passions which give it birth, and 
by improving and exalting the moral sentiments of 
mankind. 

For example ; important service may be rendered to 
t|ie cause of peace, by communicating and enforcing 
just and elevated sentiments in relation to the true 
honor of rulers. Let us_ teach, that the prosperity, and 
not the extent of a state, is the measure of a ruler’s 
glory ,* that the brute force and crooked polii^y whicli 
annex a conquest, are infinitely mferior to the wisdom, 
justice, and bciujficoncc which make a country hapj)y ; 
and that thes earth hold#not a more abandoned mon- 


ster, than the sovereign, who, intrusted with the dear- 
est interests of a people, commits them to the dreadftd 
hazards of war, that he may extend his prostitutcd’pow- 
er, and fill the eartli with his wwtliless n^i|G. Let us 
exhibit to the honor and veneMtion of ihankind the 


character of the christian^ruler, Who, ^daining the, 
cheap and vulgar honor of a conqueror, aspirdsuu a new 


and more enduring glory ; who, casting hway the long 
tried weapons of intrigue and violence, adheres wjth :i 
holy and unshaktm confidence to justice and philanthro- 
a nation’s best defence ; and who|Considers him?. 
sm' as exalted by ^od, only that he ihay shed do\\lfe' 
ay^fpsings, and be as a beneficent dqjlty to the world, w' 
To instructions in relation to the ti^c glory® 


ihlersi 


kjusi sontiments affo the glpy 
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of nations. Let us teach, that the lionor of a nation 
consists, not in the forced and reluctant submission of 
other states, but in equal laws and free institutions, in 
cultivated fields and prosperous cities, in the dcvclope- 
riient of Intellectual and moral power, in the diffusion 
of knowledge, in magnanimity and justice, in the vir- 
tues and blessings of peace. Let us never be weary in 
reprobating that infernal spirit of conquest, by which a 
nation becomes the terror and abhorrence of the world, 
and inevitably prepares a tomb, at best a splendid tomb, 
for its own liberties and prosperity. Nothing has been 
more common, than for nations to imagine themselves 
great and glorious on the ground of foreign conquest, 
when at home they have been loaded with chains. Can- 
not these gross and monstrous delusions bi; scattered ? 
('an nothing be done to persuade Christian nations to 
(nigage in a new and imtried race of glory, in generous 
competitions, in a noble contest for superiority in wise 
legislation and internal improvements, in the spirit of 
liberty and humanijiy ? 

Another most important method of promoting the 
cause of peace is, to*turn men’s admiration from military 
oourfige to^l^ities of real nobleness and dignity. It 
is time that the childish admiration of courage shoidd 
give place to #orc pianly scj^timents ; and in proportion 
as we effect this change, we shall sliake the main pillar 
of war, we shall rob military life of its chief attraction. 
Copi^gc is a very dfeubtful quality, springing from yery 
dlffcireut sources, and possessing a corresponding variety 
of character; Gdurage sonietimes results from mental 
wcakne^. Peril is confronted, because the mind wants 
compre^bision to discern its e?ctcnt. This is often the 
courage of youth,, the courage of unreflecting ignorance, 

contcifipt bPij^eril because jicril^ but dimly scon. — > 
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Courage still more frequently springs from physical 
temperament, from a rigid fibre and iron nerves, and 
deserves as little praise, as the proportion of the form, 
or the beauty of the countenance.— Again, every pas- 
sion, which is strong enough to overcome the passion of 
:lear, and to exclude by its vehemence the idea of dan- 
ger, communicates at least a temporary courage. Thus 
revenge, when it burns with great fury, gives a terrible 
energy to the mind, and has sometimes impelled men 
to meet certain death, that they might inflict the same 
fate on an enerny. You see the doubtful nature of 
courage. It is often associated with the worst vices. 
The most wonderful examples of it may be found in 
the history of pirates and-cobbers, whose fearlessness is 
generally proportioned to the insensibility of their con- 
sciences, and to the enormity of their crimes. Courage 
is also exhibited with astonishing power in barbarous 
countries, where the child is trained to despise the hard- 
ships and paiits to which he is exposed by his condition ; 
where the absence of civil laws ob^es every man to 
be his own defender ; and where, from the imperfec- 
tion of moral sentiment, corporal strength and ferocious 
courage are counted the noblest qualities of %uman na- 
ture. The common epurage of armies is equally worths 
less with that of the pirate;,^nd the sava^i A^brfsid- 
crablc part of almost every army, so far frotp i|^iviiig 
their resolution from love of country^^d a sOfi^^ of jus- 
tice, can hardly be said to have- a country, and have 
been driven into the ranks by necessities, #hich were 
g ^ ferated by vice. These are the brave soldiers, whoso 
prices wc hear; brave from the abseneb of all reflcc- 
'■tic%i prodigal of life, because their vicql have'^fobbed 
life of ij^Jjlessingb ; brave from sympatliy ; brave from 
(he tbjrsiiL of pluodol;; and espeeiallf :bi]hve» because 
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the sword of martial law is hanging over their heads. 
Accordingly, military couragfe is easily attained by the 
most debhsed and unprincipled men. The common 
d^nkard of the streets, who is enlisted in a fit of intox- 
ication, when thrpwn into the ranks among the unthink- 
ing and profane, subjected to the rigor of martial disci- % 
pline, familimized by exposure to the idea of danger, 
and menaced with death if he betray a symptom of fear, 
becomes as brave as his officer, whose courage may of- 
ten be traced to the same dread of punishment, and to 
fear of severer infamy, than attends on the cowardice 
of the common soldier. 'Let the tribute of honor be 
freely and liberally given to the soldier of principle, who 
exposes his life for a cause which his conscience ap- 
proves) and who mingles clemency and mercy with the 
joy of triumph. ‘ But as for the multitudes of military 
men, who regard war as a trade by which to thrive, 
who hire themselves to fight and slay in any cause, and 
who destroy their fellow beings with as little concern, 
as the husbandman does the vermin that infest his fields, 

1 know no class of men on whom admiration can 
more finjustly and more iiyuriously be bestowed. Let 
us labor, m^'brethren, to direct the admiration and love 
of mankind to another and infinitely higher kind* of 
greatness, to #sit true magnanimity, which is prodigal 
of ease and life in the service of God and mankind, and 
which proves its courage by unshaken adherence, amidst 
scorn and danger, to truth and virtue. Let the records 
of past ages be explored, to rescue from oblivion, not 
the wasteful conqueror, whose path was as the wh^- 
wind, but the benefactors of the human race, martps 
to the interests of freedom and religion, men who have 
broken the chain of the slave, who have traversed the 
oarth to sited consolation into the <1^11 of the prisoner, 
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or whose sublime faculties have exploded and revealed 
useful and ennobling truths. Can no|lung be done to 
liasten the time, when to such men eloquence and po- 
etry shall offtn- their glowing homage ? wjhen for ti^se 
the statue and moniunent shall be ert^cted, .the canvass 
be animated, and the laurel entwined.^ and when to 
these the admiration of the young shall be directed, as 
their guides and forerunners to glory and immortality ? 

I proceed to another metliod of promoting the cause 
of peace. Let Christian ministers exhibit with greater 
clearness and distinctness, than ever they have done, 
the pacific and benevolent sfririt of Christianity. My 
brethren, this spirit ought to hold the same place in our 
preaching, which it holds in the gospel of our Lord. In- 
stead of being crowded and lost anjong other subjects, 
it should stand in the front of Christian graces ; it should 
be, inculcated as the life and essence of our religion. 
Wc should teach men, that charity is greater than fai^ 
and .hope ; that God is love or benevolence ; and thaif 
love is the brightest communication of divinity to ■ tUp' 
human soul. We should exhibit desus ‘m till the 
ableness of his- character, now shedding tears over J.^ 
Salem, and his blood on Calvary, in hi^ las 
hours recommending his own sublime love as the ^<lg» 
and distinction of his followers. Wc sl4ti|d tetcjj^ien 
that it is the property of the benevoiohee of (m#i|tiani- 
ty, to diffuse itself like the light and rain of heaven, u 
disdain the limits of rivers, mountains, or oceaiis, in 
yyhfch nations ar§ divided, and to embrace every human 
, l^llllg as a brother. Let us never forget, tl^t our pre^h* 
is evangelical, just in proportion as it inculcates 
jlH awakens this disinterested and unbounded charity ; 
|and t||.t our hearers-are Christies,, j^t ste far, ami iw 
they dfelight fli pOade and Bitteficence. 
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. otjghi4^iK)t’ 'to be supjj're'ss- 

.^IiifltKnbe of the^ g^pet has been 

,^e^> hhnbng cliristiaii ministers, 

ijin^taije^jto #e peculiarities of sects, and to 
rea1i|i^ali»^f|itotitioB l^t^een different denominationsl 
Sha^e oiagl^tO' cover the face of the believer, when he 
rememberiBil^t imder no have intolerance and 

perseeutioi|^i^%cd more fiercely, than nnde| the gospel 
of tl:^ B^o^ ^and fdrbearing SaViour. Chi^tians have 
ina^ the eaxth to reeh with blood and|^ reaonitd with 
d^unc^titm. Can we wonder, that, WhileMhjl]^^ spirit 
of |j|tt ^as beopi cherished in the very bosom of the 
churcliV'it has; continued tp ravage among the nations? 
VVerii^he tiftie spirit of- Christiahity to be inculcated 
withibht hatfJthe steal, which has been wasted on doubt- 
ful aifid diluted doctrines, a sympathy, a cooperation 
iBi^i |n a^^^|F short |tine be produced ^ong Chris- 
tian8.:iffM^eii^ljaatkfii, most propitious td fife paeifi|ati^ 
of thd ^ In eohsequence of the progress of kifiow- 

ied|0 ^d ^ commerce, Christians of both 

heh^sfhe^riil; nt. lil(^|%cnn0nt?broti^t niearer to one 
a]0t1h#f period ; intercourse, 

found^' q]|3r^^}Q^s is^mpatM is grad&lly connecting 
the -ik^ 1^1^ What a pdyWful weapon is 

farnihph^^^^Pu3l||eW bo^ of union to the ministers 
and mdn^ Should not auspiciousf mo^ 

meni^ll^iO^ed ^ ipplcate on all Christians, in ^ re- 
gioasj'tli^iifef osi^e tfiiar ferst allegiance to their cb|nr 


tmd last, and gr^ 
%houldr0iey not be taught to' 1(S 
wy, whkiih 

same and coihmandi 

36 
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them to imbrue thek kands ^ r 

Once let Christians of evety i|iat|o|s 

pouse the cause of peace with oa§^^heati^^!,otte t^ 

and; their labor willnpt be i^'^ii^inthe jf^ 

affairs w dl rapidly assume a new a^ri^der, 

^The predicted ages of peacf^ will ,dawn; <lft’^^v^5?ld. 
Public opinion will be purified v Tlte,:&ls<6y^stre;«il^e 
hero will grow dim^ 4 nobler ordcr^, of. chJipibter will.be 
admired and diffused* The Wngdoips ctf^l^^^'^dltld. will 
gradually Kcome the*- Mngdoms oi lihd Of his 

Christ. ■" ^ ■’ ^ < ■ 

Myj^riepds, I did intend, but Tlia,ve not time, to no- 
tice the arguments which are urged in support of ..^wSr. 
Let nie.only say, that tJie co:mmon argument, tbsft war 
is necessjiry to awaken the boldness, ene^y, ap^ no- 
blest qualities of human nature, will, I hc^, receive a 
practical refutation in the friends of philanthrbhy . and 
peace, tet jl appear in youi; lives, thatss^OU need not 
thi.§»|p«u’k ftbm hell to kindle a heroic; |e||p}tkioa in 
your bfeasts. Let it appear, that n pacific spirit has 
no affinity with a taune and fcel;^e*jclk^cl^r. Let us 
prove, that cou^e, the yirtne VVhieh has been thought 
to fldiirish mt^ki the rough.4dld be rear- 

:ed Ih amore gc^ height, apd to ja^tner teafturfr 
ife' bosom .'hl/'peaccv Let .k'is n^t 

feai\ but pnnciple, which has rnade^l^TOpeip^ies jf 
war. ^ In -^yj^y . enterprise of phil^kthl^y W^h de- 
maiv^ daring, and sacrifice, and^^eiif^ure Cp hai^iip 
and foil, le|iiis embark vvi|h seidhity. .ar^?^y. Bfc it 
part, to c^i^t^an undaunted^ ki^hal^l^ unt^earied 
i^olution, not in spreading ..ruirifbiftt God 

>0 alley^jd^f|qmai^^is^VlM 
|rutb:1«|i._vi.rtt^,--:ai^%qmfidy^^|^^ ■ W 

;^octrines ofChristwiity I*®* 



us {3od sh^l' reqiMr^^ Ije martyrs to 

*** J*?*?!**'’ insulted spirit of peace xind 

lo^^Si In cannot live ;■ in a nobler 

^ cause of Jesus Christ, 
s^l^pOTfedrv^'lliE^ghty Goodness, aM appointed to 
tri0|6pll"^over thq passioiis and delusions’ of men, the' 
chstotns Qft^a^es, and the fallen monuments of the for- 
gotten cc^qtleror. 


NOTE. 

I deferred to this j)lace a few remarks on the 
ngu^^nts which are usually adduced in support of war. 

kindles patriotism; by fighting for 
3Ur couttfi^5,i yi^ learn to love it. But the patriotism, 
sv'hich is 0%|fehed by wm, is ordinarily false and spu- 
•ious, a vicf ;iaid not a virtue, a scourge to the worlds a 
jarrow^, ;fiityju|st'pa vvhich aims to exalt a particular 
staw On and destruction of Other na- 

tioasi j , patriot discerns, that the 

of is involved :jln the general 

E>r(^aijfe ; 'ind, in the character of a patriot 

IS wlp^a^^^C^Stjan, he rejoices im the liber^ and 
prosp^tij^^iSr^tbi^^ and. is anxious to main- 

tain ten5^^hcii»’t^ft;lal ions of peace and- amity. 

»s said,^ tiill’ a pniLitary spirit is the defen# of a 
country, fHibte fre^ueptly e^dang^rs the vital 

inter#^t^f^(|^t!i#^^yte#ferbitihg^ k Avkh other stat^i 

of a'jmltilary' 

spitit. Li^^it^^hal^tacHnd tb'tifeir gOAxu'nment an^j 
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r«Uld 


institutions by KaM^ Ay e^y 
d% 

they \pU jti#ver want or sfipt t^. 

War is recommenced a» la 
tional gtievancaiii j^Ut unhappily,' W«-, 
from their very nature, are olten wid}de4v<ho!M^fPud^>s- 
ftffly by tile unprincipled. Justice.'ar^ 
tie coiigelfiaUty.^^ ^Opld not Chtistlane "uvery^biHre 
slrr^f to pjfnpiote' tbewef^epce pf natioj^i^ Wd^iia 
indiyido^Haputes to id impm'tiai;, pm|lre Is a pro- 
jeefof #^ extiravC^t. than the- idea of 

reduclip^^savi^e' hordes to a state of re^lar »societ|: ? 
The last** has been accoinplishod. Is the first M 
abandone#ittjdespaIr v„H'y 
It is said, that war .sweeps off the idle, d!ssolu% and 
ncious members of the community. . Mo^rt)u^ argu- 
ment government iriay for thiisl eC^ptuhge '’ 

nation into war, it may with equal justic^tmS^n tO th 
osocu^nfir jmy number of its sul^ts* tt ma 

delin I' burden on thovstate. Tfii| fiict is» tjtat'wa 
commonly generates as many prodj^ll^ asp; destfoys 
A dt^iandcd army fills tiie ;|phmnnity!, at |e^ 
as ab^oned members j abspr|y 

Tfaefa is andilmr method, not;qdtep)«idailS|Cy'^^^^ 
of ridding a country miprofii^1iS$at^^^^ou#J^^ 
zens/ but vastly more effectual ; ^icl 

will be applhtd Spirit and 
tion ii war shall yield to the lig^5^pi|t49|idt o^|^)n is 
tianity.. I^Mter to the 

:|feme|K!eC % pe reforamtisst^f^ ij^hkeajent of 
|e i^orant and poor, ^ for thipostiiictioii 

( moral csjiture of hid%ep,ohi}p^n.^ .d^hristionS arc 

* entreatid toTierSeyereijllpi hbunh^ 

il V Cifllisiiisr' ‘moral^ond ' tfdhvifiviih Ainciuics sui 
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so%V habits thiiugh the laboring clas- 
ses of one importanfrsource of 

wrtr. iltTjly^#ill ^Stroy irfa considerable the 


f-'^o pro^orti^n as these classes be- 

arid industrious, poverty will dis- 

of a country will be imore and' 
mhrd- propoi^oied' to its^ resources, and of course >:ftie 
dlimber will^be dipiiuished of those, who haVe .no alter- 
natit4 but or a caajp, Tho moral ;^care» y?hich 

is at the present day extended to the pQWjJ^ one of 
the nn^Cl^OnorabS^^^^^fe of our i^^^ns! 
remember, that your proper warfare is with v^pferMce 
and vice, apd exhibit here the same unwearied and in- 
ventive energy, which has marked the wariiors of the 
world,*-''’)/--;' - 

!t.|| ^liltinies said, that a military spirit favors lib- 
erty*; is it, that nations, after fighting for 

a^es, afa hp -generally enslaved ? The truth is, that lib- 
erty has hofooiidiition ^t in private and public yirtoe ; 
add Vir|uo/iM w seen, is not the commoh growth 


But argumd|it remains to be discus^d. It 

is said, excite ai4 invigorate the 

hmnlit Its noblest encrgics'will slumber, 

and'its j|^^^;|^^j[^es, courage, magnanimity w forti- 
tude ^o this I answer, that if war is to be 

encoui^.d «|ieimig na^^ because it nOurishes^energy 
and bOroisi^^^ the 8^^ prhiciple wm |a out 

ought ta h^Cficoijyi^cd ; fov shch oontests^'ould eqtitely 
tend td'^^pfftimote contempt of de|th. 

Why d^Bilftniy,^piyi^ce of the#ame empire 


auntia% 


cities 


jit Vn". ^ j. ^1. vvYa'VW VltfM*. 


their edttf^e at this suggestion with hor; 
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ror f ' ^ wiiy sl^all fc^tests 6^ of 

profMcea^r farnilie$| fiudt...shelter ui^er t^s 

‘,'^'1 observe a^in';’ '0- 

awakeni ener^ and ^diurSge, the^'^tbe ' Stat® fe 

^peculiaii^ i|ri|fileged ; ^ isav%e j»1a 
liilw^hole '^oies i^^^^^ teiid to form tb i^vitid^e 
^resOlut^bnifS Oja principle, ^Ose paffy peri^ 

of s^iojty Tlefe |rh(^. metf W 

tendj;nptjoniy with onf;'^another|;ilbj|itr.'w of 

pre^; for to thOSO excitements t^e of 

PeJ*cfl|^ and TiSeseus. Oii the; same principle, the 
fbiidal ages were more fayored than the present ^ for 
then evei^ baron vVas a military ctdef, everjf feistle 
frowned defiance, and every vassal was tranied ^ tirms. 
And do W® really wish, that the eturth sho^d.^agaiu 
be dverriiafwith monsters, or abandoned v^pava^e ()r 
feudal viblencej in order that heroes may bo<^ult^lied ? 
If not, us.^ease to vindicate war ji^£ft)jrdiBg 4?cite- 
mettt to” energy and coul%e. « ^ I . 

r repeat, what I hfwe observed ;fh thl'precedM% dis- 
oGurse^we need not war to,,dwaken biiTOan energy. 
Thete ispt Ic^l^ equal scopes fQ|: eoar|^%ajid magna- 
nimity in bles^ng, as in destroying^mankinoK^Lp'he con-1 
dition ofthe^human offers infxfiansti||q^^ects foy 
cnterfarise, and fortitude, and maghanaSHty* . |n..r^e^^ 
iug the conn^ss ^^ants Ihd sorrpwS 
cAploillg pnknown regions, iu cariyj^ arts mid 
virtues of^okuisation td^uaamproi^ed i« 

e^^nding tke bOun^ of kbovvIedge|f iii the 

spifit of f|^eedom,’^and especially; in eprcadit^^o light 
andinilueoce,,pf Christis^y|i|fe\^|fech,;|^|yJ)e'' d ' 
-ilow^ycb/enidm'edl;. serVi':|. 

ces, demand dm mostdtttpni®<^iM 
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y . Let it not be imag- 
yrere ^irf| o| Qbris- 

wfi^oWe ease, that mstes^d 
gd are formed on the 

.OT we sbqyld ,qffcmiaatc and 
stian benevolenqe is as active as it< 
^ oncq form the character of a p^K 

attach them to every importpt interest 
of so^tyi!' .i’l^iil call fortb syra^thy in behalf of the* 
suffering iiSev^ un^ei* 'heaven. It will give a 
new extei^bQ t^the heart, op'dii a wider 4b«® 
terprisc, uisptfo a cohragc of exhaustiess resource, ^qnd 
prompt to eyery sacrifice and exposure for the iniprove- 
men^imd^appii||sS of the human race. "J^e energy 
(>f tidl^h^eiple has been tried and displayed in the for- 
ritqdl'^lh^e msutyr, and in the patient labors of those 
who M'^^ariped the gospel into the dreary abodes of 
idolatrj^* .^y^y then with the argument, tfiat war is 
needed nurtory of heroism. The ^h<K)l of the 

pe^efyd l|edeepi^ is infinitely more adapted io teach 
thaifodhferllisf^ aa the milder vb^^ which adorn 
fcunaanit^^ , 
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At JrHli: OltDINATIOlV of TMF, rev. JARED SPARKS. 
• BAimMOEE, 181A 


I THESSALONIANS, V. 21. 

1 • PKoVE Aht, TWNBS ; HOLD FAST THAT WIHCH IS GOOD.’ 

THE:|MBCiili'4r circiimstances of this occasion not on- 
ly justify, but ' seem to demand a departure from tho 
course geiieraWy followed by preachers at the introduc- 
lion of a brother into the sacred office. It is usual to 
speak of the.Tuttiite, design, duties and advantages of 
the chriitiah rorai&tfy ; and on these topics I should now 
he happy iftd msisf^did I not remember that a minister 
Ih to be gived this day to a religious society, whose 
peculiayitieg of opinion have drawn upon them much 
remark, I.notadd, much reproach. Many good 

minds, manyi sincere Christians, 1 am'aware, are appre- 
hensiye that ffil solemnities of this day are to give a 
degree ofin|hieuce to- principles which they deem false 
^d injurioii. T,l|evfenrs nnd anxieties of such then I 
respect that Ihtiy are grounded in part on 

mistaki, ^ it rpy duty to lay before you, 

as clearif dan, the distinguishing opinions 

of thgtt xlalr of j^ristiafts in our country, who are 
known to sy^^raTO^'-^with this relieious society. I 
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must asik ybur patie^e, for. iucfi be 

desfiatched in a narrow, coiupass. I must also ask,,, you 
to rentcmber^ that it is^tpossible to elhibit,^ 
discourse, out views of every doctrine ofrevethfip^ ttitiph 
less the differences of opinion which are known: to sub- 
sist among ourselves. I shall mysii^ tp topics, 

oft which our sentiments have • been^^ 
which distinguish us most widely from o^irsfe May I 
not hope, to be heard with candor. God deliver us all 
from prejudice and unkindness, and fill us with the love 
of truth and’virtue. :> ^ ^ f 

There are two natural divisions under nfiy 

thoughts will be arranged.' I shall endeavour to un- 
fold, 1st, The principles which we adopt in interpreting 
the Scriptures. And 2dly, Some of the doctrines, which 
the Scriptures, so interpreted, seem to us .clearly tft; 


express. . 

I, We regard the Scriptures as the records of t»ou|« 
successive revelations to mankind, and particularl^|i 
the last and most perfect revelation of his Wdl by 
Christ. Whatever doctrines seem to us to be ci^^ 
taught iu the Scriptures, we receive without res||^)]| 
exception. We do not, however, attach equa^pipoi^ 
tance to all the books in this collection,, 
we believe, lies due%. in the IJew Testiameift./ Tjp 
dispeosatiou of Moses, compared with Jesus, li'e 

consider as adapted to the clnldliood of th^uman rjfce, 
a preparation for a nobler system^imd ijettiefly usej|l 
now as servfog ^htist}^ 

Scriptures, jpsus is Clifis- 


tians, and whatever 
al mimstty, m by hisjnspke#^ 
divine .and pipfess td 

lives 


his persoii- 
l?gavd a? ol 
rule of out 
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wMcU we give to the Scriptures, is a 
reasjp^j’^ conceive, for studying them with peculiar 
c:ire> ,dM for inquirin^^dnxioU^ into the principles of 
interp^^tmn, by which their true meaning may be as- 
certained. - The principles adopted by the class of Chris- 
rians^ ih'vdos«i»M»e I speak,- need to be explained, 
becadfee dey are often mi^^ We are partic- 

ularly acc^eS of making an unwarrantable use of reason 
in. the interpretation of Scripture. We are said to ex- 
alt reason -above Revelation, to'^prefer our own wisdom 
to Qod’s.*^ Loose and undefined charges of this kind 
are circulated so freely, that we think it due to our- 
selves, and to the cause of truth, to express our views 
with some particularity. 

Our leading principle in interpreting Scripture is this, 
that the Bible is a book written for men, in the language 
of ineu, and that its meaning is to be sought in the same; 
manner, as that of other books. We believe that God, 
when he egeala flb the human race, conforms, if, we may 

S iay, to thefe^tablished rules of speaking and writing, 
w (ilse would the Scriptures avail us more, than if 
ihnmicated ifi an unknown tongue f 
^Now all .books,- and aU conversation, require in the 
reader' :ori«^8ffier the constant exercise of reason; or 
their trueviinpc^t is only to be! obtained by continual 
comparispn.|tM inference. Human language, ycta well 
kuoAv, admj^ vvarious interpretations ; and every word 
.and every scnte^liUjust be modified and explained ac- 
eordin^ the sdl||#ct '^1^^ according to 

the purpio^ ^ e!^|;s,^^rcuniiStaiice3 and principles of 
the Wi|'^r^!M|'ii^(^iiii^|^'‘.i||s'^‘gcnius and -idioms of 
thcdaugua^wViM^e uIct. These are acknowledged 
principles in^d^ilii lpjfe tatioa of humatii 'writings ; and 
a man, whose words ^HQ^ould explain without reference 
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to th^T ;prin«iples,;^#%ld.«J^pr&i§fe'..^ hi 

criittiBal want of candor, intfittidn of i<|bi^pring 

or. distorting Ms meaning!, ’i ‘ , 

* Wore the Bible Twritthh in a langtpj^ and its 

own, did it consist of words, wfiich admit. but>^ «8glo 
sense, andjof sentences wholly detd^idf^witi '^ch'iithi 
^i^there would be no place for the prin8ijples> 
down. ' We could not reason about it; > aS;itdietd et^^cr 
writings^ But such a book Vtould be of lli^Bo-,^ortli ; 
and pefhaps, of all books, the Scriptuieaoorre^jOpd least 
to this descf^tion. The word of God beprs’lh^tamp 
of the same hand, which we stee in his typjks. If has 
infinite connexions and dependencies. E very proposi- 
tion is linked with others, and is to be compared with 
others, that its full and precise import .may be under- 
stood. Nothing stands alone. The New Testament is 
built on tl» Old. The Christian dispensation i# a con- 
tinuation of tlie Jewish, the completion of avast scheme 


of providence, requiring great exten#^ of. view in the 
reader. Still more, the Bible treats of subj^ts on which 
we receive ideas from otlier sourccsshesides Jtscdf ; sud 
subjects as the nature, passions, relati^s; and duties jp 
man and it expects us to restrain and modify its l|p 
guage by -the khowi» trtjuhs, which 
rience.^smish on these topics. 

< We^^rofess not to know a book^ whi^^ dernffidH t 
Imcwe frequent exercise of reason than tjh^Bibld.. Ii 
addition % ^1^ retnarks now made'r«|^ts fefi*^te con- 
nexions, we may elifery^*thi^dfe si^m^^nowhere ^affects 
the orecisiMi of sciehc»f *6r 


Its Rmguagir-is singtnarl^Ilp 
dem^^ fre(||^e^^ 

f ensp,';thtai%j^t»T"oiif own. i 

cTMfitij de%qdin|^^«rc hi 


Iitqr| 

i^fitr#and con 
^le'r!^d*of ju^ 
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Aad top^ thaf the different portions of this 
book*5?j)aWead of being confined to general truths, refer 
pergels^l|y to the tiifies whqii they were written, to 
states ^po< 3 dti^,- t<^|ni0des of thinking, to controve|sies 
in the ^lirchji to feelUigs and usages which have passed 
aw^i and withou^ithe knowledge of which we are con- 
stantly danger of extending to all times, and places, 
what of temporary and local application. — We find, 
too, tlj^t some of these books are strongly marked by 
the geii|ustand igharacter of their respective writers, tltat 
the JI#y Spirit did not so guide the apostles as to sus- 
pend the. pe<eoliarities of their minds, and that a know- 
ledge of their feelings, and of the influences under which 
they were placed, is one of the preparations for under- 
staad%g their writings. With these views of the Bible, 
we fi’el it our bounden duty to exercise our rciason upon 
it perpetually, to compare, to infer, to look be) ond the 
letter to the spirit, to seek in tin; nature of the subject, 
and the aiip^ the writer, his true meaning; and, in 
general, to use of what is known, for explaining 
whdt is difficult, and for discovering now truths. 

t ;ed I descend to particulars to prove that tin?. Scrip- 
demand thd exorcise of reason Take, for exam- 
ple, thy s|) ^|^j,w hich they, generally S])eak of God, and 
observe hoti^ nhbitually they apply to him human ])as- 
sions and Recollect the declarations of ^phrist, 

that he canmjjwpt to , send peace, but a sword ; that un- 
less we eatmis.!>ficsh, and drink his blood, we have ur 
life in thatlwe musthato fatbor and mother, and pluck 
out tile ri^i|,eyc.; and.a yast number of passages equal- 
ly bold and ■■f|p imi ted. . ■■ i.vtjjfifeoll^t the unqualified man- 
ner in which- it of piirisllaiis, that they possess all 

things, know aj^«|j|s^.and cab do all thmgs. Recol- 
het die i^rhal betw^u Paqii' and , James 
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and thf apparent claSidng of some pirts of' Writ- 
ings with the general doctriiiies and end'of Cliri$i|||uity. 
I might extend the enulperatioW indefiniteW^ i^: who 
*doe%not see, that we must ttniit a]|>;l^iese' ' pa^^es!' by 
the known attributes of God, of Jesuk tBlwiaW hhlt of 
Ipman nature, and by the circhmsigtoces under Wllid^ 
were written, so as to give the daftguago a quite 
difFereht ibaport from what it would f«quir!ey;>|iad4t iteen 
applied to difierent beings, or used in draerent; con- 


nexions. 


Enough hais beein said to show, in what seh^e< wc 
make use of reason ih interpreting Scripture. ■ From a 
variety of possible interpretatioriSi We select that, which 
accords with the nature of the subject’and the state of 
the writer, with the connexion of the passage, wil^ the 
general strain of Scripture, with the knowttvcharafcter 
and will of God, and with the obvious and acknowledg- 
ed laws of nature. In other words, we believe that 
God never contradicts, in one jiart of S^pt'urc, what 
he teaches in another ; and never continllrci^ in revela- 
tion, what he teaches in his works and providence. And 


we, therefore, distrust every interpretation, which, afteii 
deliberate attentiea^ seems repugnant to miy established 
truth. We reaSmf about the Bible prei£^|i|^,aq^Mlia0tS 
do about<rthe constitution under which we live ; who, 0'a 
know, .lure accustomed to limit one of ^^;it 

venerable instrument by others, and to fig^he pbpisc 
import of itt parts, -by inqiiirimg intd^ts ^PeraJ 
into the intentioiwrdf i^ authoi^, add infb tlie ^peva- 
lent feelings, impressions^ and cixcunispncn|;of the time 
when It framed. in* 

terpretatkm, we frankly aucknpwledge cannot dc; 

fend tlm dtdga^iiMhority'of the us tfiii’ 

^tituddifemd^Kie mustf^abandah^lt&fs^Sir bircinies. 
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We TO jiot Enounce the$e principles as original, or 
pecuijj|r to ourselves. ^ItChristians occasionally adopt 
the|»> 5|to excepting thpse, who; most vehemently decry 
theiflV^lsn they^h^pen to menace some favorite arti- 
cle djf their creed-. All Christians are compelled to use 
thetit in their controversies with infidels. All sects em- 
ploy thejDB in their warfare with one another. All wil- 
lingly a^^'^themselves of reason, when it can be pressed 
into the sefifice of their own party, and only complain 
of it, when its weapons wound themselves. None rea- 
son more frequently than those from whom we differ. 
It is astpni^itig what a fiibric they rear from a few 
slight hints about the fall of our first parents ; and how 
ingeniously they^exf^aGt, from detached passages, myste- 
riouS^lfhxil^iues about the divine nature. We do not 
blame them for reasoning so abundantly, but for violating 
the fimdaiiiental rules of reasoning, for sacrifi< ing the 
plain to the obscure, and the general strain of Scripture to 
a scanty nu|^^ of insulated texts. 

We ^je^Mrofigly to the contemptuous manner in 
which humarf reason is often spoken of by our adversa- 
ries because it leads, we believe, to universal "skepti- 
cil^ If reasoj> be so dreadfully darkened by the fall, 
that iis;i*»Qp|j^^®feive judgments on religion are unworthy 
of trust, then" Christianity, and even natural theology, 
must b(; ab^fioned ; for the existence and veracity of 
Cod, and tfe divine original of Christianity, are conclu- 
sions of realfe, and must s|an4 or fall with it. II reve- 
iatiom be at wsir with diis faci^y, it subverts itself, for 
the gr^t.qtlq|tioa of its truth' iS left by God to bo de- 
cided remark, how 

not^riy the the sirepde ap^^ would 

a»nihila.re;'nbr;l i§^^p ^ht|^in our i^^ulties,;ahd,both throw 
Joubt,a«|^ldft& OTi^very truth. honbr reve- 
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latioqi too highly to make ht 

to^l^^ieve, that it calls tistQ j^hounci&oui^ higlilllsiil^iyers. 
, We indeed grant, that the us^^f re^pn in is 

accompanied tiidth danger/ l%it l^^sf ms^n 

to dook back on the history pf tlie ^iluiim^h? 

'W hether the renunciation df it be uot«stSl 'more dj^er- 
Besides, it is a pliiin fact, th^^ni^ rea^ as 
mroh^usly^ all subjects, as on refigio«/te^3^o-does 
apt know, the wild and groundless, theories, %Kich hare 
b^en framed in physical and politicli%ie»ee who 

ever supposed, that w'e must Cease exdrci^:re|son 
on nature and society, because men hafil^^ted fbr %es 
in explaining them ? We granti^'t^atUhe passions con- 
tinually, and sometimes fatally, dismrb the ratipnal fec- 
ulty in its inquiries into revelations The|ltmb^ous 
contrive to find doctrines in the Bible, whichj^vor the! 
love of dominion. The timid and|,dl?|Bcte®:: dis^ye; 
there a gloomy system, and the mys&abdnd fafiatiCaly 
vi.douary theology. The vicious = cap fi^|«S®impfes^; 
assertions on which to build tho hope cl^%; Iate re^Si 
tanep, or of acceptance on easy terms. The falsel^M 
fined contrive to light on doctrines which have 
spiled by vulgar handling. But the pa^jons do 
tract the reasoh in religious, aiiy more in- 

juirieSj i. which excite strong and general ^tercM ; anci 
this faulty, ot consequence, is hot to bp^^onneed in 
religion, unless we are prepared to discardjmfiniversally. 
The true infmence from the q|moi|t endlb^phrorsfj which 
hayW/df^kened theblogy/ is, not that wqfire to ^glcci 
md disp^age pbWpi% ip exert tfieln pa- 
tientlyf .circumspectly, upt^hllyV errors, 

uter art, rave sprungmp m that GhUrej^i^^Ch proscribes 
rcasc^ti..ai)i^,4^m^ds %om its ^embU g^M i^licit faith- 
nit» mdei ndiniiciniis doctrinea-Ji^R brnwcho. irrowtli ol 
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general creduljty^eneour- 
agedi^TO.'lftBn aSid ’enthiiiid^ts |o ibrpach their dr^i^ 
an<^w^6i!i;K<His, to ^fle th^faint remonstrances of 
rc^ofit^by the iifgBi^cea^^ perdition. Say 

wha^& 'inpie GOT has givea^us a rational nature, and 
will'^ us to account % it, We may let it sleep, biit 
we ^;SQ at peril. ^ Revelation is addressed to us. as: 
rationjd1^j|^|.^ .^e_m^ in cur slptli, that God 

had given uS a systepj,^ demanding no labor of;-compar- 
ing, ^mi%g and;.-bferc*Ug. But such a system wodld 
be at^Vffii^ce with the Whole character .o^our present 
exigence; a^j|f is the part of wisdom to# take revela^ 
tion, as it is ^ven tojasil'and to interpret it by the help 
of the faculties,; wlpb ^W supposes, and on 

whWil^p^Jfo#de4 ' -/'X.- X 
T^he!?yiews'novi!: given, an objection is commonly 
uvg^troiW*^ tho.;.chau|;acter of God. We are told, that 
God being mfinitely wiser than men, his discoveries will 
surpa^ h^Mfeyet^HjX In a revelation from such a 
teacher, ^.expect propositions, which we can-? 
not reconci^^th one another, and which may seem to 
«oni|pa4^ '<i|tablished truths: and it becomes us not to 
(piCistiop' or ^pj^ themww^ | but to believe, and adore, 
and weak oiid carnal reason to the divine 

word. Ttfl^Wi^ction, we have two short angers. 
We say, hra ^ia t it is impossible that a teacher of infi- 
iVne wiysdprt®|6uld exj^SO. those, whom he would teach, 
to inffliit|,ef^ '’iPut^.if oi|cc vve admit, that pro^si- 
tions, ^|iliieh4n?jt|^^ senso? appear plainly |epug- 

naut t<||^ l|iotherr hr , IP any Juswa* tnith, are still to 
he litei^ife what possible limit 

. can ^ye' -plf .cpntradmtions: ? What shel- 

'ter hi|e:.||iiiiiliil^Mviidest .faAWiicism,v..Whi^-ca» al- 
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la^e moat taught uSy if tteJ o^jre^ij, 

now cqntended for, be a duty ? 

(aat iM'^ feuth of revelation, for if qn^. apparent c™tra- 


W^ be true, so may anotlipr,:>?igl^J 
latency, ^nay^atill be a verity 


Y »/e answer again, that, if God b^%»feite^^^, e 

cannot sport with the understandings of ms 

!A wise teacl^r discovers his wis^qp iiipi|^tmg hnnseH 
to the capacities of his pupils, '»oO». P«4»*exiiig 
vwfh what is unintelligible, notop witl 

apparent contradictions, not in fifiing. theip 
deal distrust of their own powet^ An infifctely 1ns< 


teachter, Whhicnows the precise i 

the best method of enlightening them, rwilF^rpSsa sl 

otker ittstructcTS in bringing doW» truUH»^wpprehM 
:^ibtt, and in shbwing its loveliness &d’|Maoi^- W 

might* indeed, to expect occasional obs(tlpd|y m su^ 
liooi as the Bible, which was written for paSt and 
il^eS; as weU asf^.the preseiSt. BUts§pd’s wis|9j/ 


abledge* that^hatever is necessary lo^ 

* - ® . . . i-j * 


rjr *v* is -revealed too plainlj4oj 

5 and t#^hsistently to be questioiled» bf 

Wight ttijnd* : It is not the of wwf 

Eflt 


ahdmnset 


itracltjS^on* — 


ionw a^t of light.' I 
mnlti^ 0Ur pe^Je 









?'• 

oneCoq>'sei 


principles atefipBg to 
, I now procek ta^sec- 

phe^:8fi01ii8;msf^^ which is, to state:%oine 
ve from thal^ sacred book, 
I; which, distinguish us from other; CHrig- 

l^l^lace, wo believe in the, doctrine of:’ 
there is onp'.God, ahd one only. 
To :^is"tfaih we’pTO infinite importancoi and we feel 
t^ hoed, lest any man. spoil Us of 
ph|osophy. The proposition, Aat fhere jf 
us .exceedingly plain. We imderstand 
by it> ;^t th^ <^nb!bcing, one mind, one person 5 ^ phe 
mtollige;Oit ng^n^i^d one only, to whom underired arid 
%fihito^|^P<|!^on and^^ominio^ belong. We conceive, 
^th^,^^wordseo^d have conveyed no other meaning 
w^NupiPiiltivated people, who Were set apart 
to.i^:th^ile]^iiaTies of this great truth, and who were 
utterly of^.iUiiderstanding those hairdireadth' 


distinctyMliPIpWrmh being and perspn, which the saga- 
city, of jattfif£g;e8 has discovered. We find no. in^a- 
lio%.that this lahguage wm ,to be taken in an untisu^ 
i&r thht;*^ti^’s uni^ a quite different thing 
of othef intelligent beings. , ; 

Wo doctrine of the trinity, thaj whilst 

acknowlo^^ subverts in* effect.^ the; Unite 

ing to"ti|s.4octriue, there are three in- 
. W ' pess^wg sui^eme divinity, 

calledAtj^Tai&Mr^S^ aad Il 9 l|^ Qlujfet. Eachgf these 
1 .. ■ Ja^, h^iis pwh partic- 

ular consctwiiiiK^iil, ai^i^ jiercepfife^pi;, Xlji^ Jpyp 
se i With ’^Oach other* &d d^ghj^^ 

f. . -iThoy (different pttftsjn 



ofGod., 
-finite 


each.othi!!^ 
man’s 



mvifig his. appt^ia# office. 








h 


ibnd i 


nothing 

Sop,- of 't||$pg;| 


poisi^^s 

d^rent; acts,- and austaimijg differe 
Qj^oiply aiid c? 
iy^ings, w^aro Utterly at a loss 
Jl^d$ or beings are tO .be forib^ 
|p|>part|es,';ia8^':act^^ 

5^e'''.,beUfejir'- ,qC' ; diiffetent ' 
fails iis, bur whole 
that all the agents and per8oai;t^(.the 
apt one and the same 

SSemceive pf three Gods, Vre can^ i^^p' aijhihg ^ P 
i^present^o ourselves thtee. 

|^|t #her by-^imilar macks ag^p^^^d^ 
'isdil^^^^parate the Detsnn^'':<>f >ifite^t^i8^j ^||b y 
^iunon Chr istiaps-hear^limse 'perl^j^M|B^ 
with each other, Ipving each oth^^^ 
%g,di%rent acts, how can’ they help >eg^di% 
; beings, different ih 
^«We tlo tfapa,. with afll earnestness, 

P»9a«||^ ^ bbtlu^/ ag 

of thm . Vb jjty 

p the ap^de an'dthe primit^ 
evehr:$l4 FatheH Wl 

d dbiliitv: Ti 


id^'^^en 


fascou- 

Jerforni- 

th^vaSi 


Si 







NW/Tista-i 
|adly t'o^J«8USj;aud if a prin- 
JC'iSkno reveal him as God, 
|Witlr the. Father in supreme divinity !. 

s" t<r adduce one passage , in 
(, where the word God means thraa 
limited to one person, and wherti,' 
UiSual sense by the eonnexion, it 
leather. Can stronger proof -be 
l| tterdoctrimi of three persons in the Godhead 
i|||l^tal dpotriuc of Christianity ? 
i^riiil^HWdri^'it- true, must, from its difficulty, 
wtance, have beeti laid down with 
with great care, and stated 
."pre^ion. But where does this state- 
'^Uhe many passages which treat 
?bim,-.jonc only, in which we are told, 
l^ihg, or, .that he is three persons, 
■ Bon, arid Holy Ghost. Qn' tht 
V Testament, where, at leasty wt 
^express assertions of this natui^, 
e onof* without the least attempt ft 
tion of the words in their common 
aiys spoken of and addressed . in th£ 
! is,1in language which wasottiver 
t single person, and to whicl 

been t^'^ched, .without an ex 
fentireljv ^ the Scriptures 
sn ou*-oi 
lfe|ies^j 

p|6 invent fbrnfl#?^ ) 







30 ^ 


fs siaHt^be7 and reqairm^ ^(ih {^re- 
fuFfejtpdsitionTshoTdd;^^^^^ so Uldefiiied i^d'^piro- 
tecled, to be made |jiut by ^fore^^^^ tb ^ htiAt^ 
through distant and detached ptirt^ qli^ripture^; 
a difficulty, which, we think, no inge^ty^an ekp^jn^^^ 
Wd have another difficulty* "ChristWiiyi rtdst be 
teinenibered, whs planted and grew up an^st ,^arp- 
sighted enemies, who overlooked np ; t^li^tionable 
of the systdon, and who must have fastened w^h'^teat 
, earnestness on a doctrine involving such app^n| d^h- 
; tiadictions as . the trinity. We cannot eoncdi^' an 
opinion^ against which the Jews, who prided themselves 
on an adherence to God’s unity, wottld have hSfeed an 
equal clamor. . Now, how happens it, that iiq the apos- 
tolip, writings, which relate so ntiich' tp^^^eCtions 
againit. Ghristiauity, and to tliC^ 'controversies whicly. 
gretv (hit of this religion, not oue 'Woi^%ssdd» im^^ 
that objections were brought, t^ainsti the- ^pel 'fropj 
the dhctrine of the tritiUy, not; one in 

its defence and explanation, not a wwd t<^|eMtt€ li froir 
reproach and mistake This argumenth^Pnlmdst 
force of demonstration. We are persuaded, that 
three divine persons been announced by| 
dSs of Christianity, all equal, and a| 
i^hoir^^^^he very Jesus, who had ii| 
ctosS,^ this peculiarity of Christianity 
^absorbed every other, and the^i^fcat labpi^i 
.^^ttld have liecn lo f^cl the continu^lt^uh 
if :^du^'h|ve awakened. But the raft isy J^pnot a 
q^Cej^pn to ChrisfianUy, on jy^at^iitoiwnit, 

I froth "the npnstolic epistles 

WwrseP tnw^ a trare of rnntrhvo'fsv bv the 


itlcs 

licit 




ftirther obj^cti^^ to tliis doctrine, drawn 


from 

bici 


ctical influence. We regard it«as unfavora- 
ev^tjon, by idiyidirt^ Und distracting the mind in 
its ©otomnnion with ” It is a great excellence of 
the^doctrin%^ 0^’s'timty, that it offers to us oi^e ob- 
image, adoration and love, Onelnfi- 
^ pne Being of beings, one original and 


j EOT of sujpren 


nitei 


fountoin, to whom we may refer all good, in whoni all 
ouf'Ajjgipyyers and affectfons may be concentrated^ and 
W^jly and venerable nature may pervade all onr 
thpcl^tS.*/ True piety, when directed»^to an undivided 
Deityf hi^ a chasteness, a singleness, most favorable to 
religipiprawe and love. Now the trinity sets before 
us thied distant objects of supreme adoration; three 
i ^^ fi y iitift j^^ns, having equal claims on our hearts ; three 
di^^ hgl^its^ performing different offices, and to be 
ac^thdwi^^ed asild,, iu different relations. 

Apd Wit%08^ib> we ask, that the weak and limited 
mih^pl itself to these with the same 


to One* Infinite Father, tile only 
whom all the blessings of nature and 
tioilEf" meet! their; centre and source ? Must 
||rdtio|L |bfej,istracted by the equal and rival claims 
p^^oiis, and must’ hot the worship ol the 
i,'lMnsistent Christian be disturbed by an 
est. he withhold from one or another of 
proportion of homage ? 

^ the doctrine of. the trinity injures' 

by joining to the Father other objects 
fpj but by t^jyng fr^ the Father the supwme 



consciciitii 




This, is>=8ir 


exalted 
estir ’ 


l!N»fefrinj|.|t to die Bon. 
I^^rtknt view. That Jesds; Christ, if 
^nite Divinitj» should be more inter- 



--.selves, aed' the -grfe^^j^CFeC'of 
v^n^ty* A God^ clothed Id 
wants and sorrov^, sp^|aks td^<^ 
s|i|:ong;}y, than a Fatheifi'to heaven, a‘|^e'^i^rit,>lB^si- 
blev and unapproachabte,' save by thcK vnS^in ^| |nd 
^ purided mind.— W^. think too, that tbo {laKUj^r offices 
as<d|b^ ' to Jesus the popuSb tleology^’* lni^dc|^h^ 

the most attractive person in the Godh^ad.^^Pkb^iih- 
thet is; the depositary of the^usticcj the Yjiiidh^'^ of 
the rights,.. the avenger of the laws of therPi^h 
On the other hand, the Son, the bri^hibless of tht^divine 
mercy, stands between the incensed. Peityiand guilty 
humanity, exposes his meek head to the stori||^ and his 
cotff^sionate breast to the sword of the-dir^t^id^tic^j 
bears our whole load of punishmeiri, and pur^^d^ mth 
his blood every blessing which dese^^||rflil;J^ 
Need we state the effect of these reprcsei^tions,"'fe^P 
c%Hy ,(>B. common mindSi f’for who]^ 
chiefly ^signe^, tmd. whom i| se^l^p 
ther as the loveliest being ? We j^-Cbelieveir thiDnR 
worship of a bleeding, sufleringi^^' ten^ strod^fl| 
.^l^rb the mind, and to draw it ir9<^6i^^^ectj^|^nst 
aS the bnmaa tenderness of the Virgi1|iJ|P^^^ given 
her so conspicuous a place id thi;«jdiS^ lMfcm tdilHF-- the 
church of Rpnie. We belicvo .toov'^^t^il^^^hip, 
though attraedve, is not most fitted ig^j|||^id|l^^j:' the 
■ hu^an traps|^|^fj^^p^ ^ !''that 

* ohr God) 

; ,l hriicee#- in ^ 


CPWas 





the 



w^e e<|u^iy .disttOj^tSiift^ the 'iii^ God; We 

that not satisfied 
bdfhgs, it makes Jesiis Christ 
|us: mtroduces infinite eonfusion into 
oiff^o'ncepriSi^of his ch^acter. This cornip^n ' df 
C)l4stiat^p|l|ite repugnant tb common sense, and to 
tH^geaj ^ l l ljp gS ^ is a remarkable proof of 

tha a faiiiSf philosophy in disfiguring the simple 

to tins doctrine, Jesus Christ, instead of 
ind, pne conscious intelligenfe? principle. 
>cait liiiderstand, consists of two souls, twc 
i^divine, tJhe other human ; the one weak, 
nii^ty; the one ignorant, the one omni- 
bw we ntrintain, that this is to make Chrisl 
depbminate hint one person, one being, 
■iiira made up of two minds, infinitel} 
^ther, is to abuse and confound Ian 
iriarkness^'ovcr all our conception 
Si* According to the common doc 
two minds in’ Christ has its owi 
, its own perceptions. Thej 
propetiSeS. The divine mint 
and sorrows of tlie human, anc 
r . removed from the perfection am 
IrinOj^-iCan you conceive of t\\ o* be 
qabrb distidiet.^ We have alvvay 
constituted anddistiogifi;^ 
^.doctrine, that- i^o>ian< 
.ve t|ro coiisbiq^esaes, tw( 
ihront frdth^^k other 
credulity. 


sc ICR] 

'two 
and- 






that'Hl.-^%octrine,- SQiitiwft stt^; jjil^lt, so 

rem<S^ tfce'|iri&^u§ cGjiice|^^^ in- 

de(^ a part'and ah ^i^eiltisd'part of ‘r'evelltibit^, li^s^st 
bh taught >vith great di^tihttthsisi aW v^hlisk piih breth- 
ren tp |^in:(,to some plaih, direct,, imssa^a^ ‘‘Where 
is’iaSd t6;;|je composed of^iw'p minds hifihitery different, 
3 ’et constituting one peremi. ^ : We J0jher 

. Christians, indeed, ftell us, thaliliW dddiisilfei^i^ri^ 
tp i’the harmony of the Scriptdlres, tbkt some 
cribe to Jesus Christ human, and’ciithei^^divi|i^|>ro|ie1r- 
ties, and that to reconcile these, we rnuit, sup^c^fe two 
minds, to Which these properties may be referred; In 
other words, for the purpose'*' of i^^dUng ^certain 
difficult passages, which a jiist criticisro ^^tf-in a great 
degree, if not wholly, explain, we ' must ?fevent an 
hypothesis vastly more difficult,:''nnd hiVolvin^, ^ross 
gbsnrdity. to find Our Wky o^ of a labyrinth, 

by a cluei which conducts us into infinitely ihore 
inextricable. . ^ ."V''’ 

Surely if Jesus Christ felt, that Jie cofifeistcll <if two 
minds, and that this was a leading feattfre>rO^^^^^ 
gion, bis phraseology respecting 
colored -by -this peculj^:^ty.. ; " 

riWn is framed upon Me^^tl 3 P,t|f 

pbrson, is ohe mind, andone. s^l ; 
tnde heard this Inngtie^e from | 


must have taken it in its u 
referred to a si^le^ibul all 
expresfj^', ;,-interp%t 

wh,|fe^h%^ad ■ ■ 

JW- 

Pnnithri^^ 
gitoy^s from tbe 
Wmsr e 



have 
bless 
But 
you 
iJbgy which 


Jesus r , 



Godj^^’ 
toiim’ " 



ift is tnte only of iriy human 







my diyip ?^^ do 'we find in 
li^jf |6t‘lJMi^.o tiilis sjtrangej phraseology ? No- 
wheieit^j It ijras 90 ^ needed in that 4ay. It was de- 
ps^ed hy,^6^itfors^of;a latei^.^ 

believe, tneb, that Christ is one mind, one beine, 
andflad^ ’• -* ' - - -- 


distinct from the one God. That 
^oneA^dj not the same being with the 
Father^^iS h necessary inference from our former head, 
in. y^hic^^e saty that the doctrine of three persons in 
God • fiction. But on so important a subject, 1 
would remarks. )lVe wish, that those from 

whp^j^^dj^e|;^c|tOuld weigh one striking fact. Jesus, 
in his continually spoke of God. The word 
was hit mouth. We ask, does he, by this 

word, eVef moito hhnself ? We say, never. On the 
contrti^^ltp most, plainly distinguishes between God and 
binisejf,. hhd How this is to be re-' 

[ dhcile^witjfeWe idea; that the manifestation of Christ, 
s Gt^, fif'^^iimry objeot Of Christianity, .ou? ad' 

If ^jfeine 


^passages in whic^ Jesus is distin- 
iwC’rshall see, that they not only 
ther being, But seem to labor to. 
;y. He is continually spokeu of as 
,|'^f God, receiving all his powers 
miracles because God was with him, 
|ly hje^tise God taught' him,;, having claims 
be was anointed and scaled by 


JTs able of1||D^elf to>d|o nothir^. ^^.The Ndw 
TestameBt .jff 'jll ^ ^\yith this laijguage. W6 ask, 

language was fitted ahd intended 
to .yt'ho have imagined, 

tKiit Jesus God.flr mmn hig.^as so in- 







be ihikiSr ; . tii 6 very lie^, by 
whig^-'hj^ was^ whiom' 4 M)'^ofei^iy to 

-^baye|received ,hl^ ipessage arid pawe^^.iy^^i^tei'f^t 

form, 

“ ririd hril^ble cit^^ and 

" sriri, roust all Have prepared men tpi^uttrirpret, rii' the 
' most unqualified ri^unet^ tW language via xi|^^ich. Ml iu- 
;%r^^ity;to, ,God -#as’ 
dai^uage usdd so continually, r^d without 1 ® 

I^Jeiais w'cre the Supreme Deity iKthw '#610 
an essential part of his religiori ? I repeat it; the -hu- 
man condition ajpd sufferings of Chfist> strorigly 

to exclude from men’s mindxS the idiea^ |ii^^oJ) 4 r God- 
head ; and of course! we should expect ‘ rib lind irii the 
'New Testament perpetual core and efiofl tc^||0pnteTaGt 
this tendency, to hold him forth Is thrit^rn'e with 
his Father, if this doctrine were,* {is || preteiidedi the 
soili and centre of his religion.* 
find the phraseology of jreripture cast tfidUld o 

this doctrine, to hear faiittiarly of’^<|i?t)^^e-^iii^ 6 f^ 
Lord God jeSus^ alid to be^ttolcf f d 

God, even Jesus.* But instead qf 

lilt. ,. It is nqtvoni 
*’^**^iepeated^ am 
wiliiBany ad 
nature 
?lacre( 

! i by : 
which dli'iH* 
these «« 
of tli« 
icisni, ifei 


<•!, 




Christ; pervades the^ew 
implied in the genei^ phrasci 
decidedly expressed, and unaccon^ 
monition to prevent its applicati 
Gould it then have been the . great 
writers, to exhibit Jelos as the Si 
I {Uri av^re that th^Se reinayki 
flh|ee:;textS', in which Christ 
clahs ^ riot’**^ery^^me» 

pfeffeli^'are said toTife asriribed:;^ 
ofilir one plain ;msvyei^*We 
rriost est^y|hhed and o1 





m 

is to q@ ac6<^dillg tothe^^k^yirn^.p 

|Se)^| 6|tfi[€^su]^^ to whiqli^ls applied. ^ j^viery man 
ilflll^tf-; ^^tK^eljiafcm.€-;' wnids 'convey v#j^diffetont ideas, 
when'tised 4njtolat&m to beings, Thus Sol6- 

in^ different manner from the 
atohfkt wKM God repents differ- * 

dntl^; ftoi^^ai|. - skNow^ niaintain,' that the known 
cdl^mstonhes of Christ, his birth, suffer- 
m^j a^^eath^ his constant habit of speaking of God 
^ aWip^t fcif^ hiniself, his praying to God, his 
ascrii^^ tp.' Obd all his - power and offices, these ac- 
kno^led^^/prbperties of (Jhrist, we say, oblige us to 
iiUe^p)i?bt||li|j;>liltoparat^^ few passages, which are 
thbniht *.toMkke him the Supreme God, in a manner 
consisto^yfrith his distinct and inferior nature. It is 
our 4«j.ty' t6 explain such texts, by the rule which we 


apply 'to.other texts, iii which human Ijcings are called 
Gods, and ari^lpld to be. partakers of the divine nature, 
to kjBow ;^|^^sess hll things, and to be filled with all 
G<^’W-;l^|^s^l4T%*^ lattctpi^sages w’e do not. hesitate 
to ihd restih^^^^^ turn from the most obvious' 

scn^hi^l^e t||i^ense Is opposed to the known pro- 
iMa | | |fe Fbf ■ the-'’lieiiits^lto'' .whom they relate; and we 


mamlpi.n,i.|^^BS|^«lhere to the l^c principle, and use 
no gr ^fe f^iatmdfe. in explaining, as we do, the pas^- 
ges to support the Godhead of Christ. 

j^tifess to derive some importani advan- 
tagei^i^ia ^^jiUrtoode of viewdng Christ, It furnishes 
d«en^' an mhnito atonement;, for it 
an ii^ite; being, suffering for jtlieir $ins. 
.I'hft; which tins fallacy i«<*repehted: as- 

tonish^i^. |b‘e9Sbd. wdth the qudltibn^ whether 

duty and unciiangeable 


tlte'Vi'^'s, tJui^lnowledgc 





cm* 


b Chrbt’^i 

aipna^ls^itaiaed th^ 

an Injfihjle sufF^^i?^" ' 



iipposl^c% on cQS^oii minds, ai 
Qod’s Justice, as if this^ attribiite iPi^idd 
' 1 ^ ; ;. ^ ' 
We are also told, that Christ is ; a^ore ^ 
object, that his love and mercy are miiaisf ' 

:%, fi^ed as the Supreme God, who ;Jfeft Iw llor^lto 
taKc/immanity and to suffer for memj. That Tthwtafisias 
are strongly moved by this represehtatibni we.-4^ pot 
mean to deny; but we think their emotions, altogether 
founded on a misapprehension of their ^^ 

They talk of the second person of the triniiy^s leaving 
Ws glory and his Father’s bosom, to visit ^ and j save the 
World;:; But this second person, being the uhcKangeable 
and infinite God, was evidently incapable of parting 
with the least degree of his perfectioh aqd felicity. At 
tb# moment of his taking flesh, he was as , intimately 
present* with his Father as before, and e^ualljr^ith his 
*Father filled heaven, and eardi#'f|Hid immer^y.; : This 
Trinitarians acknowledge ; and stifl^Aey piipfeSs to be 
touched and overwhelmed by the |||MBing humil^tion 
.^ofl this immutable being! But h^;?|to|y doesidifeir 
dipetrine, when fully explained, redi^6;C]^t^e^ll^ 
t«ip to a fiction, it almost wholly 
sLons with' which hi^ cross ought to hP^fie 
ding to their doctrine, Christ was, 
r at aJii*; It is true, his hu 


tell us, wt^.an inip^^^^ 

sye^ea^b^sno . more propoftibii to h|||^|tble nature, 
^thadia.phr^le' hair of our head®«tO‘-'th^fe^e_,Jjpdy>.-:?i^ 
t,than h drop .t^the/oceamv; 


es- 




3H1 

faappjKfiat the very moihi^i^df the suffering of his %tiihan'' 
ity/4 W on th& cros»s, he was the happiest 

'l^e ‘feiivers^asihappy as the- infinite Father; 
so that his pains, cifmpared with his felicity, were noth- 
in^' ■ and must acknowledge. It ' 

follows necessarily from the immutableness of the di-' 
vine' natiire, which they ascribe to Christ ; so that their 
sy^m,: justly viewed, robs his death of interest, weak- 
ensi our s^pathy with his sufferings, and is, of all 
othersi, most unfetvorable to a love of Christ, founded on 
a sense of his sacrifices for mankind. We esteem our 
own views to be vastly more affecting. It is our belief, 
that Christ’s humiliation was real and entire, that the 
whole Safiour, and not a part of him, suffered, that his 
crucifixio|i was a scene of deep and unmixed agony. 
As we, staW round his cross, our minds are not distract- 
ed, nor our sensibility weakened, by contemplating him 
rs composed of incongruous and infinitely differing 
minds, and as;having a balance of infinite felicity. We 
Recognise in thU dying Jesus but one mind. This, we 
Itliink, r^dfers his sufferhigs, and his patience and love 
in he^fing^em, iu^mparably more impressive and af- 
fect| 0 ^ than th#iystemT^We oppose. ' 

3.’'’fla^'iug “thi^ ,^ven our belief on two great points, 
namely,, ihat there iis: one God, and that Jesus Christ is 
a bein^l^^iitttP'ffi^, and inferior to God, I now pro- 
ceed ..fei^^er '|lbint on which we lay still greater 
strei^^'M W the moral perfection of God. 

pat| uf theology so important as that 
whid^Irfeal^J of 5 and we i»alue 

our y^Wsfrd|^^^istiauity chie% they assert his 

’ re^lrd this subject, all Chris- 
tia^ ag^^iEfeMribe twihe Suureme Being, infi- 



'^g au^'to his govTernn^t, pti|u^eSj -which - 

m^ei^m odmus. TJlie Hcathe^ 

Sgreatest the Best; but his mstpir^ was hla<^^ith 
cruei$y a^ lujst. We c^hot judg^^^ 
iff God, by their geiieral lavage, fo^'m'Ml^^^i^j»ey 
hoped to soothe the Dei^Tby adMationJt Wo,^ust 
^iime mto theiV particular Views pf el^tlic 

prin^ipjes bf' his adipinistmiSbili, mid of his' draposidoti 
towmmfe\h!s creatures. ■ '"'if.-;- . ■^' ' 


Wl“ cbhbeive that Christiana • haV e:-„M j|biaHy 
towards a eery injoijOus view of the'‘*^|^l!^|^eing. 
They have tob ofteb' felt, aa^^ if he wfeii^ tail'd, by his 


^eabies^ ahd sbvere^nty, above the prjud^^ bf^moral- 
a^Ve &se eternal laws of eciuity blld fobtilade, to 
Sy|iUh all other beings are subjecte^^ W« believe, that 
being is the sense of right !sb strpi^jj.^ ombipo- 
' as: ih'God. • We bb^bVe that^his:^|b1^P§bwei 

iia entirely Svi^tnitted tbllM6 ^||f ^|ptibnsp|--.n|dt i^ det;-an(j 
this isi the ground'’bf;ou#i^^V'*'.||^^.|tbt^ lie H 

dur (|p^ttsE,:i»erely, but bbcai^"' 
fj^3’'’)ibiy' purposes ;' ft?is pbCbecauj&ifS'W^^^ 


jlpi, because his wilUl the 
^b pay hijh'bilt^nce. W e cannj?^ 
however Igreat and jMiwcrful, who |w 
We respecf*iiotMng hut excellence, 1 
heavedi We venerate, nut |he 1 
tbrdber biii the equi^ jpd goo^tlr u: 

]i^ed,V:',.:. 'V. f 

* -^^^wd^lieve that 'Go^^si'^Sttitely^H 
leuti.in "litU>^|bper seiwb^^hi^^|| 
in 'ai4{ 


‘of '.God’s 
^ it i|,esini>- 

ii ^ind , bctievo- 

Bj^ew, biif t*’ 
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[uaj, as to thb ^lieral 

is just ; .but we never for- 
^Jice Js ^e justice of a good being, dwel- 


and acting in harmony, with 
By this attribute, we understand 
' virtue or moral worth, express- 

§dvernin^nt ; that is, in givmg excellent 
^;fqdi^¥^,ji#ws, andi ih conferring such rewards, and 
ihfli^ll^ as are best fitted to secure 

theip observance. God’s justice has for its jpiid the 
highest v^lae of the creation, and it punishes for this 
en|^%ii| ^^tis it coincides with benevolence ; for 
yirtpe ^d J^ineSs, though not the same, are insepa- 

Go^^" " 

feet hatitnony. 


thus viewed, appears to us to be in per- 
^ '^li^bis mercy. According to the preva- 
lent systejms 0^ th^ogy, these attributes are so discor- 

jg j(,c0pcile them is the hardest 
„ 4 pst ^ achievement, of infinite 

5:? l^llOy scotb to be intimate friends, al- 


r' 


iaice,.J||^biug the same spirit, and seeking 
end. . By^God’s merc)^ we understand not a 



wisdbi 
nays 
the 

blind ^ 
re 

Tliij 

jnsti 

^ ^ desires strongly the baj^ 

"‘^ss^f the/|jpjBty,^t oidy thrp^ penitence. It 
^ characttr as truly as his justice. It de- 
sufifers long, that tlie siii^n' may 
■ ■- lea^osdhe impendent and un- 

yiclding^l^l^yil^l ^retribution threat^ed in God’s 
Word. 


end. 

■ ■ nr ■ ■ 

ystinctivc '@9mpasvSionj which forgives without 
d’ijip^^^t regard to the interests of virtue, 
^idtilicl^edge, would be incompatible with 
enlightcr,e»l benevolence, God’s 



Tc^giVe pur views of God, in one' word, we li||lieve 
in his Parental cliaracter. We ascribe to only 

the nanie, but the dispositions ariM j^fineiples of a father. 
We believe that he has a father’s concern his crea- 
ture!, a father’s desire for their imprpvem^t,' a father’s 
equity in proportioning his command! %o' their pb^ers, 
a father’s joy in their progress, a father’s readiness to 
receive the penitent, and a father’s justice foir ; the in- 
* cOirtigible. We look upon this world as a place ." of 
education, in which he is training men by prosperity 
and adversity, by aids and obstructions, by conflicts of 
reason and passion, by motives to dnty and temptations 
to sin, by a various discipline suited to freehand moral 
beings, for union with himself, and for a sublime and ever 
growing virtue in heaven. - 

Now we object to the systems of religion, which pre- 
vail among us, that they are adverse, in a greater or 
less degree^ to these purifying, comforting, and honor- 
able vi<!ws of God, that they take from us our Father in 
heaven, and substitute for him a being, whom we can- 
not love if we would, and whom we ought not- to love 
if we could. We object, particularly "on thisgrpund, to 
atJiat systeift, which arrogates to itself fhe narae'Pf Or| 
.thodoxy, and which is now industtio\jsly propagate| 
through our country. This system indeed -j^es 
ous shapes, but in all it casts disimnor bn tKO' ilJreatbf. 
According’ to its old and genuine form, it tcac^s, 
that God brings us into life wholly depraved, so 4hat 
under the innocent features of our childHlIhd, is hidden 


a nature averse to all good and'prOpehsOl^tO' dU evil, 
a matme, which exposes ns to ' God’s , displeasure and 
wrath, even.; before we have acq|^pii;ji]powe^ uni^'i 
stand our duties, or to refl€4i't’^fl|^ii'!C^;||i]disl^ Accor-| 


It that 
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cam^?from the bauds of our Maker with such a constitu- 
tion and are- placed under such influences and circum- 
stances, as to-reni^fwSiertuin and infallible the total 
depravity every human being, from the lirst raomont 
of hiainorar^ency j pd it also tcacbes, that the of- 
fencn^l of the child, who brings into life this ceaseless 
tendiency to uumingled crime, exposes him to the sen- 
tence -.pf everlasting damnation. Now, according to the 
plainest principle^ of morality, wc maintain, that a nat- 
ural, tonstitutlon. of the mind, unfailingly disposing it to 
evil and to evij alone, would absolve .it from guilt; that 
to give existence under this condition w ould argue un- 
speedtable .pipUielty, and that to punish the sin of this 
unhappily constituted child w ith endless ruin, w ould be 
a wwng unparalleled by the most merciless despotism. 

This svstera also teaches, that God selects from this 
corrupt mass a number to be saved, and plucks them, 
by a special influence, from the common ruin ; that the 
fest jof m^kind, though left, without that special grace 
^'hich.^lheh cottversion requires, are commanded to re- 
pent undqr. penalty pj aggji^yated wo ; and that forgive- 
liess is 'j^d.l|»,ised tlidiu; on terms, w hich their very consti- 
tuttc^s^fallibly disposes diem to rqjcct, and in rejecting 
which -fhey aw’fuUy; enhance the punishments of hell. 
These, p^;^rs o:ytbrgiveness and exhortations of amend- 
ment|».t^l^ngS "bdrn under a blighting curse, fill our 
minds Iwilih ai, horror, which W'e w^ant words to ex- 
pressv'i, , 


Thdt tfiis^^j^giouil; system does not produce all the 
effectijhq ch^aqt^r, which m^ht be anticipated, we 
*“ir^^rmt. It often’,, very often, counter- 
ture, pppscipnee, ^pinmon sense, by the genc- 
'■ ’itef by the mild exatuple. and pre- 


cepts of pf the thany ] 


EIS of 
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(jod’l uiliversat and perfect eqqity. Bia^still 

we think tltat we see its unhappy iniltie|ice. It ifnds 
to disceurage this timid, to gi?t |is!^^ the ba^ to 

feed the vanity of the fanatical, aud ^ p|^t^helter to 
the had feelings of the maligaaitti f By it 

does the, fundamental principles of nou^ity, ai^ 
hibiting a severe and partial Deity ^sit tends* stti^t^y to 
pprvert the moral faculty, to form a gtoqmyi^^ipPQhg, 
ani^^^ervile religion, and to lead meil:to«ubst^t0 behso- 
rioushess, bitterness, and persecution, vim: ^a tewdor^ ^d 
impartial charity. We think, tbo,,that this system, 
which begins with degrading^ human nature» jjnay he 
expected to end in pride; for pride growsoiit or a con- 
sciousness of high distinctions, however Sbtahaed, and 
tib distinction is so great as that, which is ^ndc between 
the elfected and abandoned of God., 

The false and dishonorable views of G'Od,‘ which have 
now been stated*, we feel ^b^ursOlves bound to resist un- 
ceasingly. Other erroif| we can pass over 
,*parative indifference. But we ask ouir opponents to 
leave to us a GpD» wbrthyycff ou|; loire 
whom our moral sehtimeitts may dr^ht, Ja our 

|yfeak«esSes;.>J0^;f|i&rtows may find'.*: tefoge;''' Wficlin^ 
thc^^iue pei^ctio’n#.* We meet them evei^here 
||»^ciseatiori; we read, them ia the scmtureifc/i^ '.sceia 
lately image of tbeift ^in Jestis Chdsr; 

Ibve and veneration call onijps to assei^“theM^ 


{eacb^, as we often are, by:e®> it;is 
ypid happiness, that one of our ^^tef Oiffei^lf& tlie yieal 
t^th which we vindicate the and 

rectitttde;t!f;'God. V;-- ‘ '4;';- ' ; 


_ 


the mif^ 


and ^ hiB ii 
diifitte' 


Hud oli 
ir 

proctH'uf 



to gifS^ our views of the mediation of Christ laud of the 
purpo^ of his mission. With regard to the great ob- 
ject, which Jleeus came to accomplish, there seems to be 
no possibiMt^ of mistake. We believe, that he was sent 
byvjthiPii’htiil' to effect ^ moral, or spiritual deliverance 
of.lH^h'diind ; that>is, to rescue men from sin and its 
con^nmices, and to bring them to a state of everlast- 
and happiness. We believe, too, that he ac- 
complishes this sublime purpose by a variety of methods ; 
by l^ rm^ respecting God’s unity, parental 

character, and moral government, which are admi- 
rably to reclaim the world from idolatry and im- 

piety, ith® knowledge, love, and obedience of the 
CrCatOfei by ^his promises of pardon to the penitent, and 
of divine asufStance to those, who labor for progress in 
moral exceDehce ; by the light which he has thrown on 
the path* of duty; by his own spotless example, in 
which the loveliness and sublimity of virtue shine forth 
to and quicken, as , Well as guide us to perfection ; 
by his ithreatettings against incorrigible guilt; by his 
gl<Miepffl(|jmiscoverieaipf immortality ; by his sufferings and 
deathSby that jgSgnal eventj the resurrection, which 
poW^Ply bore witneire to his divine mission, and 
brot^% down to.men’s senses a future life ; by his coii- 
tinual^^^es^lm*, which obtains for us spiritual aid and 
bles^ai^;^^imm ny !the power with which he is invested 
of rmsin^tlli/dead, jn%ing the world, and conferring 
the-i|ycilasmiagyewards, promised to the faithful. 

• We desire conceal the fact, that a differ- 
ence mtmm’ arhongms, in regard to an inter- 

esting pari''6|., Christ’s mediation ; I mean, in regard, to 
,of hhfcideuth, on our forgiveness. 


int contributes to our pardon. 


of cohflrmuig bisy||^igton, 
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a^d gijrai^ it a power over the mind 5 *» other words, 
that, it pocures^ forgiveness by leading to that repent- 
ance and virtue, which is the great euid cttly condition 
on which forgiveness is bestowed. Many of us ate 
dissatished with this explanation, and think that , the 
scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to Chi^t’s 
death, with an emphasis so peculiar, that we ought; to 
consider this event as having a special influence in 
'•^reriJOYing punishment, though the scriptures may not 
’^^'reyeal the way, in which it contributes, to this end. 

‘ Whilst, however, we differ in explaining the connexion 
between Christ’s death and human forgiven^jf,,a Con- 
nexion, which we all gratefully acknowledge^ We agree 
in rejecting many sentiments, which prevail in regard to 
his mediation. The idea, which is conVjdyed to com- 
mon naiiids by the popular system, that Christ’s death 
has an. influence in making God placable or merciful, in 
awakening his kiudness towards men, we reject with 
strong disapprobation. We are ha])py to find, th^ this 
very dishonor<able notion is disowned by intelligent 
Christians of that class from whioh we differ. We 
recollect however, tltat not long ago, it was conimon to 
hear of Christ, as having died to appease God’s Wrath, 
and to pay the debt of sinners to his, inflexible justice; j 
ar^ we have a strong persuasion, thaC the ,hi^uage| 
of : popular religious books, and the common mod/ 
of stating the doctripe of Christ’s mwiatlou, s8il 
communicate very degrading views; of God’s cj^r- 
acter. They give to multitudes the :i*upression, that 
the death of Jesus produces a ”f 

Gp3 tmyprds man, ap/. that chiefly 

consists. Noj^rror sdems ^ 
catt'eBdiueiiA-83i^e.ov|^:-t^.^^‘^d o^^ 
W^efe-e^ic^tlilvmaintafe. ■' that callinii 
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forth in any #ay or degree, the mercy of the Father, 
was sent by that mercy, to be our Saviour ; that he is 
nothing to the human race, but what he is by God’s 
appointment ; that he communicates nothing but what 
God etnpowers him to bestow ; that our Father in heav- 
en i^^'drigihally, essentially and eternally placable, and 
disposed to forgive; and that his unborrowed, unde- 
rived, and unchangeable love, is the only fountain of 
what flows to us through his Son. We conceive, that 
Jesus is dishonored, not glorified, by ascribing to him 
an influence, which clouds the splendor of divine be- 
ncvolenGerf,- 

We Ihrmer agree in rejecting, as unscriptural and ab- 
surd, the ex|)lanation given In the popular system, of 
tlie manner in. which Christ’s death procures forgiveness 
Cor men. This system used to teach as its fundamen- 
tal principle, that man, having sinned against an infinite 
being, has contracted infinite guilt, and is consequently 
exposed to an infinite penalty. We believe however, 
Ipiat this reasoning, if reasoning it may be called, which 
^Overlooks the obvious maxim, that the guilt of a being 
^nist bf: proportioned to his nature and powers, has 
fallenTnti^disuse. Still the system teaches, that sin, 
of whatq^^r degree, exposes to endless punishment, and 
tliat dl^t|^oIevhtiman race, being infallibly involved by 
their natfarfe'^ siii, owe this awful penalty to the justice 
of their Creaitbr. It teaches, that this peiialty cannot 
be rehiUted^i m.consistcncy with the honor of the divine 
law,' unless 8’ substitute be foiind to endure it or to suf- 
fer an It also teaches, that, from the nature 

of the substitute is adequate to this work, save 

thfe accordingly, God, in his 

secehd iooE bn him human naHtreij that he might 
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pay jEo;tus :Qtvii Jostiee the debt of puimhment idqined 
by men, and might thus reconcile Jw’giyeness with the 
claims and threatenings of his law. ^Such is the preva- 
lent system. Now, to us, this doctrine seems to csirry 
on its front, strong marks of abs\irdity, and we maintain 
that Christianity ought not to be encumbered it, 
unless it be laid down in the New Testament, ftmy and 
ei^ressly. We ask our adversaries, then) to^pohit to 
some plain passages where it is Uuight. We ask for one 
^toxt, in which we are told that God took human nature, 
that he might make an infinite satishictiou to hiS: own 
justice ; for one text, which tells us, that l^p^n guilt 
requires an inhnite substitute; that -Chrjii^t’s'' sufferings 
owe their efficacy to their being home % an infiniti! 
being ; or that his divine nature gives infinite value to 
the sufferings of the human. Not one word of this 
description can we find in the scriptures ; not a text, 
which even hints at these strange doctrines. They 
ate altogether, we believe, the fictions of theologians. 
Christianity is in no degree responsible for them. We 
arg astonished at their prevalence. . What can be plain" 
er, than that God cannot, in any sense, be a sujpferer, ^ 
bear a penalty in the room of his creatures Hhw dis- 
honorable to him is the supposition,!^ that his jusUfc is 
now ,jo severe, as to exact in finite pcfiiibbn|entfb^^ 
sins of fraU^and feeble men, and now po c||y and yiihl- 
ing, as to accept the limited pains of Christ’s human 
souh as a full eqtuvalent for the endless lyoes due from 
the world How plain is it also, acceding to (Ids 
doctrine, that God, instead of ];^iii|^''^pitoous in loi- 
givenessi». never foi^ves j for it to speak, 

of men as fmgiven,' when:t^$% wl]^lepaDis|i(heht,.qr aii 

bquiTiden%to; suiwititt^^-'^. scheme 
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more fitted to obscure tlu; briglitiiess of C'liristiaiiit} and 
ihc mercy of God, or less suited to give comfort to a 
guilty and troubled mind, could not, wc think, l)e easily 
framed. 

We believe too, that this system is unfavorable to the 
character. It naturally leads men to think, that Christ 
came to change God^s mind, rather than their own ; that 
the highest object of his mission, was to avert punish- 
ment, rather than to communicate holiness ; and that a 
largo part of religion consists in disparaging good orks 
and human virtue, for the purpose of magnifying the 
value of Christ’s vicarious sufferings. In this way, 
a sense of tlic infinite inij)ortancc and indispensable 
necessity of personal improvcmicnt is weakened, and 
liigh sounding praises of Christ’s cross seem often to be 
substituted for obedience to his precepts. For our- 
selves, we have not so learned .lesus. Whilst wt; 
gratefully acknowledge, that he eaino to rescue us from 
punishment, we believe, that he was sent on a still no- 
iiiev errand, namely, to deliver us from sin itself, and to 
foiin us to a sublime and heavcidy virtue. We regard 
"Jiiin as a Saviour, chiefly as be is the light, jthvsieiaii, 
and guide of the dark, diseased, and wandering mind. 
No influence in the universe seems to us so glorious, 
as that oyer the character : and ik) redem])tiou so worthy 
uf thankfulness, as the restoration of the soul to purity. 
Without this, pardon, Averc it possible, uonld he of little 
'alue. Whtf pluck the sinner from hell, if a hell be loft 
t'' lairn in his own breast? Why raise him to heaven, 
a lie remain a stranger to its sanctity and love ? With 
th( 'se impressions, wc arc accustomed to value the 
gospel (Shieflyj as it abounds in offeetnal aids, motivt's, 
'‘Xf'itemeiits to a generotts and divine virttte. In this 
viriiic, as in a rotnnion centre, we see all its doctri.ies, 
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precepts, promises meet ; and we believe, that faith in 
this religion is of no worth, and j^ontributes nothing to 
salvation, any farther than as it uses these doctrines, 
precepts, promises, and the whole life, character, suffer- 
ings, and triumphs of Jesus, as the means of purifying 
the mind, of changing it into the likeness of his celes- 
tial excellence. 

5. Having thus stated our views of the highest ob- 
ject of Christ’s mission, that it is the recovery of men 
to virtue, or holiness, 1 shall now, in the last place, give 
our view s of the nature of Christian virtue, or true holi- 
ness. We believe that all virtue has its foundation in 
the moral nature of man, that is, in conscience, or his 
sense of duty, and in the power of forming his temper 
and life according to conscience. We believe that ihesc 
moral faculties are the grounds of responsibility, and the 
highest distinctions of human nature, and that no act is 
praiseworthy, any farther than it springs from their ('N- 
ertion. We believe, that no dispositions infused into 
ns without our own moral activity, are of the nature of 
virtue, and therefore, wc reject the doctrine of irresisti- 
ble divine influence on the human mind, moulding it- 
into goodness, gs marble is hewn into a stattie. Such 
goodness, if this word may be used, would not be the 
object of moral approbation, any more than the instinc- 
tive affections of inferior animals, or the constitntion:ii 
' amiablcness of human beings. 

By those remarks, we do not mean to deny the im- 
portaiicc of God’s aid or Spirit ; but by his Spirit, wc 
mean a moral, illuminating, and persuasive inlhiemc. 
n<|t physical, not compulsory, not involving a necessity 
of virttie. We object, strongly, to th(? idea of many 
Christian?, respecting man’s impotence and God’s irre- 
sistible agency on the heart, believing that they .subvert 



our res[)OU8ibility and the laws of our moral nature, that 
they make men machines, that they cast on God the 
blame of all evil deeds, that they discourage good 
mindsy and inflate the fanatical with wild conceits of 
inimcdiate and sensible inspiration. 

Among the virtues, we give the first place to tlie love 
of God. We believe, that this principle is the true end 
and happiness of our being, that we were made for 
union with our Creator, that his infinite perfection is 
the only sufficient object and true resting place for the 
insatiable desires and unlimited capacities of the human 
mind, and that without him, our noblest sentiments, 
admiration, vemnation, hope, and love, would wither 
and decay. We believe too, that the love of God is 
not only essential to happiness, but to the strengtli and 
perfection of all the virtues ; that conscience, without 
ihe sanction of God’s authority and retri])utive justice, 
would be a weak director ; that benevolence, unless 
nourished by communion w ith his goodness, ajid en- 
couraged by his smile, could not thrive amidst the self- 
ishness and thanklessiiess of the world ; and that 
self-government, without a sense of the divine inspec- 
tion, would hardly extend beyond an outw ard and partial 
purity. God, as he is essentially goodness, holiness, 
justice, and virtue, so he is the life, motive and sustaiii- 
cr of virtue in the human soul. 

But whilst w'o earnestly iuculeate the love of God, 
We believe that great care is necessary to distinguish i( 
fioni counterfeits. Wc think that much, which is call- 
' d piety, is worthless. Many have fallen into the error, 
that tiicre can be no excess in feelings, which have God 
for their ‘object ; and, distrusting as coldness that self- 
possession, without which virtue and devotion lose all 
their dignity, they have abandoned themselves to ex- 
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trava^c^, which have brought coatbrnpit o» pietj. 
‘Most certainlj, if the love of God be that, which often 
bears its name, the less we have of it, the better. If 
religion be the shipwreck of* Understanding, vre. cannot 
keep' too far from it. On this subject, we always spcfk 
plainly^ We cannot sacrifice our jeascm to the;y!epu- 
tation of zeal. We owe it to Uruth and religi<ni, to 
maintain, that fanaticism, partial 4n^i<y» sudden ‘im- 
pressions, and ungovernable transports, are/ any|hing, 
rather than piety. > i 

We conceive, that the trtte'i5ve.|of God is a 'nroral 
sentiment, founded on a clear perception,; a^epnsist- 
ing in a high esteem and veneration, of his hioral per- 
fections. Thus, it perfectly coincides, and is in fact 
the same thing, with the love of virtue, rectitude, and 
^ goodness. You will easily judge then, what we esteem 
the surest and only decisive signs of piety. We 
stress on strong excitements. We esteem him,llS^l 
him only a pious man, who practically conforni 
God’s moral perfections and government; who sl| 
his delight in God’s benevolence, % loving and aernng 
his neighbour ; his delight in God’s Justice, beinj;, 
resolutely upr^bt ; his sense^f God’s purity, Ky regu- 
lating his thoughts, imagination, and desires; andwl^psc; 
conversation, business," and domestic life are sws^i 
by a regard to God’s presence and authority. In all 
things else men may deceive themselves. Dtsordered 
nerves may give them strange sights, and liounds, and 
impressions. Texts of scripture may come to them 
from Heaven. Their whole souls ha moved, aiul 
their oonhdence in God’s favor be iindouhting. . But iu 
all this there is no relig^cm. ‘ The question il, do they 
V. love God’s commands, in which bis chara4tei is f 
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expressed, and give up to these their habits and passipns? 
Without this^ eckasy is a mockery. One surrender of 
ilesirc'to God’s will, is worth a thousand transports. 
We, d» not judge of the bent of men’s minds by their 
raptUrOS, auiy more, than we judge of the natural direc- 
tion df a tree, during a storm. We rather suspect loud 
profeiiionj for have observed, that deep feeling is 
gett^ralljf^iloistriess, and feast seeks display. 

Wo woulii not, by these remarks, be understood as 
wishing to exclude from religion warmth, and even 
trarwpbrtt?' We honor, and highly value true religious 
sensil^iyi^ We believe, that Christianity is intended 
to act|»OVv^erfully on our whole nature, on the heart, as 
well as the understanding and the conscience. We 
( Oijccive of hieaven as a state, where the love of God 
will be exalted into an unbounded fervor and joy ; and 
rvo desire^ in our pilgrimage here, to drink into the 
spirit of that better world. But we think, that re- 
ligious whrmth is only to be valued, when, it springs 
naturally from an improved character, when it comes 
uuforcad,*Hvben it is recompense of obedience, when 
jj: is iht^armth of a mind which understands God by 
being like biin, and vvh^ instead of disordering, it 
exalts the understanding, inv%orates conscience, gives 
a pleiisure;;to common duties, and is seen to exist in 
connexion with cheferftilness, judiciousness, and a rea- 
sonable ftame of mind. When we observe a fervor, 
called reS^oiis/'in men whose general character ex- 
presses little'^fmj^ent and elevation, and whose piety 
seems at wmr yritn reaK^on, wc pay it little respect. We 
honor religfeni'^frRueh to give its sacred name to a 
feverishv^l^ed, flitictudrihg zeal, which has little power 
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; importajiit b|:aqch of virtue^ we believe to be 

love to Christ. Tlie greatness of the work of Jesus, 
the spirit with which he executed it, and the sufferings 
w|ii.ch he bore for our salvation, we feel to be : strong 
claims on our gratitude aud'veheratipn. We see in na- 
ture no beauty to be compared with tlte loveliuf^ of 
his character, nor , do we' find on earth, a benefaoitor, to 
whom we owe an equd debti '^; We read his history 
with delight, and learn from it the perfection pf qur na- 
ture. We are particularly touched by his death, which 
was endured, for our redemption, , and, by that str^gth 
of charity, which triumphed over his pains. 4pis resur- 
rection is the foundation of our hope of idimoirtaliiy. 
His intercession givea us boldness to draw high to the 
throne of grace, and we look up to heaven with new de- 
sire, tyhen we think, ""that if we follow him here, w e 
shall there see his benignant countenance and enjoy bis 
friendship forever. 

I need not express to you our views on tlie subject 
■ of the benevolent virtues. We attach such importance 
to these, tliat we are somctimes.lieproacbed with exalt- 
ing them above piety. We regard the spirit,^/)f lov^. 
charity, meekness, forgivqp^ss, . liberality, and benefi- 
jpcncc, as the ba^c and distinctiou of Christians, as the 
brightest image we can bear of ,God»,a8 the best proof 
of piety. On this subject, I need apt, and cannot en- 
large ; but there is one branch of benevolence, which 1 
ought not to pass over in silence, becaine wd think that 
we conceive of it more highly andjuitiy, than many of 
our brethren. I refer .to the duty pf $atu^, charitable 
judgmqftt, e:§pccially towards tho^q. whq^differ in reli- 
gious opinion. We thinks that in'^nothing have:C|;ris* 
tian^, so widfly departed from, their religiqh» as i” 
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particular. We read with astonishment and horror, the 
history of the church ; and sometimes when we look 
back on the fires of persecution, arid on the zeal of 
Christians, in building up walls of separation, and in 
giving up one another to perdition, we feel as if we 
wereifeading the records of an infernal, rather than a 
heaveiily kingdom- An enemy to every religion, if ask- 
ed to describe a Christiari, would, with some show of 
reason, depict him as an idolater of his own distinguish- 
ing opinions, covered with badges of party, shutting his 
eyesvori the virtues and his ears on the arguments of 
his opponents, arrogating all excellence to his own sect 
and all saving power to his owui creed, sheltering under 
the name of pious zeal the love of domination, the con- 
ceit of infallibility, and the spirit of intolerance, and 
trampling on men’s rights under the pretence of saving 
their souls. * 

We can hardly conceive of a plainer obligation on be- 
ings of our frail and fallible nature, who are insttucted 
in the duty of candid judgment, than to abstain from 
condetmj||ng men of afparent conscientiousness and sin- 
~..,':crityj ipK> are chargeable with no crime but that of 
differing from us in the ini^rpretation of the scrij)tures, 
and differing too, on topics of great and acknowledged 
obscurity. We are astonished at the hardihood of those, 
who, with Christ’s warnings soimdjng in their ears, take 
on them the responsibility of making creeds for his 
church, anff^ast out professor| of virtuous lives for im- 
agined errors* for the guilt of thinking for themselves. 
We know that aeat for truth, is the cover for this usur- 
pation of dhrisl^S prerogative ; but W'c think that zeal 
for truth, it is very suspicious, except in 

®on, Wh^b^capabitios and advantages, whose patient 
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dellbei^tiony and Whose ' imjjrovements in humility, 
mildhW^ and candor, give them a right to hope, that 
their views are more just than those of their neigh- 
bours, Much of what paSses for a zeal for truth, wc 
look upon with little respect, for it often appears to 
thrive most luxuriantly where other virtues |ihi^t up 
thinly and feebly^ and We ^ave no gtatitode fof thos(' 
reformersi who would force lifort uf a dncfrine, Which 
has not ^eetened their own tempers, of nuide them 
belter rahn than their neighbours. 

We are accustomed to think; miicH of ther^diflSi^ltics 
attending rel%ious inquiries ; difficulties spi||^ii^ from 
the slow developement of oyr minds, from the power 
of early impressions, from thC state ^of society, from hu- 
man authority, from the general neglect of the, reason- 
ing powersj from the want of just "principleS'of criticism 
and of important helps in interpreting scripture, and 
from varioog other causes. We find, that on no sub- 
ject have men, and even goodf%ien, engrafted so many 
strange conceks, wild theories, and fictions of fancy, as 
onteligion; and remembeHkg, afl^e do, that, we our- 
selves are sharers of the commjpn frailty, w<^^ace not 
assume infalKMlity in the t^^^nent Of'mM’ fellpW Chris- 
4iansj or encourage in 'dSmmM ^ who have lit- 

tle time for investigation, the haibit of dciipuncing and 
contemning o<|ier dcntmtinatioiW, ppi^lps enlight- 
ened and virtuous thin their owft. Cyiity, forbearance, 
a delight in the virtues^ different ileei^,^^ ’ backu ard' 
ness to censure mid. cbiiifemn. thnsq^fp y^^^ which, 
however poorly, practised by us, We smd .recom- 

mend, and wi^w'onid !ira{herjoia ourSein^ loathe church 
In which fhey abound, than tW^iiDy 
however cl^d^^th the belief of' its oWii“ Ortlmdoxy, 
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i^ct howevet hiufBing 

sea} ag8(ih^$t.it^agine(f«^fQ^^ J 

I,|iaye thus gken the distinguishing views of those 
Chfj^tians pi %h 06 e naniesf I have spoken. We have 
emlbmieedtf-t&b syi^ei^^^ or lightly, but after 

muc]| daliheratj^n, and we' hold it fast, not merely be- 
cati^i\w ;|e||^ye it to be true, but .because we r^ard 
it ^ pt||ifyii%' f|ath, a|i a doctrine according to godli- 
ness, j^alle ^,>‘ypork i»%htily’ and^ ‘bring forth 
friui?^ip iieiri who bdUeve. That we wish to spread 
it, desire -to conceal ; but we think, that* 

,we #isn^ diffusion,’ because we regard it as, more 
frie^,fty^TO practical piety and pure morals, than the 
opposite doctrines, ;;bccause it gives clearer and nobler 
views of duty, and stronger motives to its performance^, 
becauser it^ecommends religion at once to the under- 
standi%'^ajja the heart, because it asserts the lq|vely and 
venerable ^ttrihutes of God, because it tends to restore 
the benevolent spirit o^Jesus to hisdivided and aiflicted 
churchi and because flats’ pff every hope of God’s 
favoryMcti^t t|^t wluch springs from pr^tical conformi- 
ty to^the jife and precepts of Christ. We see nothing 
in oiir offen ^ »:Savfr their jwirity, and it is 

their purit/^ hope their exr 

tention ' woiid. _ -y ■ , - 

ij^y this d-ay to take 

upon '^dii ' il^ pii^rt'^t duties! to be clothed with an office, 
whtc]^ th4?^h;||^|3^^^did nc^sda ; to devote your- 
self to Jhdt|i^^p^hich the hallowed lips have 
preacffe|^%^^^^st precious fclood $ealed. We 

trust ® willing mind, a 

firm pi_^B ^i|y| y spii^it, a readiWss to toil and 
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Oitp dev^ofl of to 

the pi^ftyi aod^lirtUO. I spokeh of the 

doOttioes, ;4?ip probably preach ; bu^ t do 

no^’diean, thafr^u w y^wrself 

YOdi will remom^r) ^t ^jipd fraetice. »; iflie%i^^of 
preaohli^} and will Sabot to make y0ir petj^if^ioly 
livei^^iatbetll}^ disputaatsir P^SmbIIIIS^ lest 

desire of ^f^bg what you de^ra and of 
impelling re|^a6%and misrepresentai&on, ^hypu wide 
from you* j^rt&t’fehsiness, which is to fix ha ifieffa minds 
a living conviction of thedbfigs^)s|^!i^IiiBi^;^d«^^ 
piness of Christian virtue. A^Yho b^t ^y t^ '^dlcatc, 
your senbimeifts, is to showi byoor preachii^aM life, 
their intimate coimexion wllh cbi^tian mc»als, with a 
Idgh and delicate seflse of duty, with candor towards 
|our opposers, with inflsuble integrity, ahd ^thnn habi- 
tual cbt<irence for God. If any light can piobe khd scat- 
ter the Clouds of prejudice, it is that of a pure example. 


h|y bjother; may your lifc ^re^ loudly than yOut 

may your ihstnictions- derive adt|ioritj^'fiw»d^ wel| 
grCtthded belief in yout hearers,’ ifliat you speak fro^ 
the heart, that you fffeaci^ frob^eipm^cej^^ 
truth which you disjpi^iSdv^aiWsbijg^' pbwerb 
yotttrpwn heart, that God, and 3fesu8^f|udi ^ aje 
not laerely words bn ydur fipsf^iS|j^*|^ctii^' reali- 
ties to your jnifid^ ad^d^8prin|^df li^P^addf^dnsolati^^^ 
and strength, in all’ your trbls. Th^’h^ribgi 
you reap abundtbtiy^ aii||have a, tetailll^lijfdf ^ur faith- 
fuine^, not only in y^r ow»"coni^^^^|Mt in the es- 
teem, i^e, Vutims^ andimprovei|iP^^^dtir people. 

^'the "apostl^ 


Toatf 


10 hear 



parching Oi^’ijword 
f<^ ybijit^li^?. through foarj^f huinaii ceasora kad de- 
nunei0on. Do aot .think that, you ihay innocently 
follc^ the you, without 

inv.ei^iga||Qg| on idi^istianity is now 

so |iurified froi4^€rroi:s, as to heed no laborious research. 
Ther4;^||p0H;^asa»l to believe, that Christianity is at 
tb.ifftoo^l|)^shonor^;|^^^ gross and cherished corrup- 
tiorii^i^lfy?^ ^(^enaber the darkness/ which hung over 
the gosj^b'^r, age|i; iC you consider the itnpure union, 

every Ghristiau country 
archrahd’ the state, and which enlists 
and.arnbition, on the side of establish- 
te^Q^ect in what degree the spirit ,pf 
intolerance ehepked free inquiry, not only befoih, 


the i 
illness 
ed etor; iC vou 



but since thp rfforiaation ; you will see that Christian- 


ity ean^t.hpfc^ffeed itself from all .the human rinven- 
tions, whi^disf^red it under the papal tyranny. No. 
|^il#h stubllle is.yj^to^hhSi^utnl; much rubbish to be 
removed tnauy^audyiii^i^rationa, which a false taste 
has hhdg ;ipaund swept away; 

and the earth^hdfh‘^^-^vhh:h-k^ long shrouded it, 



Tnust 
fme ns hi its 


.divine fabric will rise be- 
in its harmo- 


i propor^pthg^ ini tt^ mild Ond celestial splendors. '* 
‘ tvi%th®;®^urch, \ye hope, under 
theihuman intel- 



lectf fipm the--Qj[dtal prog#^ of society, from the con- 


sequeiit < 
last noi| 
inma^i^rs 

etb^ : 

dividSl; ’ 



eiudicejfc^ higo^ry* and, though 
sObveMou of human authority 
from thq hill of those hierarchies, 
shy wbich the minds of in- 
weight of nuinbers, 
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idpmmiqii is pei^petuate^'ii- ;tUe'''f^tPjrtaut 
c^uircIi?'\OWi^^e^ Gpd is* Jie Wijl 

ove1rt|iliif pnd b^taefti^Ad overtari* the strongholds 
of cc^i^^whose tight 

ages | 0 f 4 nst the 1ilSert>^ OT ^dhristiansHpa^ be brought 
to. sewde-' assei^'. 

creedsi?®]^ give, placb tp' boi^t 'i^Tdeyo^i iii- 
into tfe sci^ttt^esV’’ sod that C^ihrii^awtyy- hus 
purifiOd from «f», may put forth it^ aJmigh^Ceueigy, 
add, prove Jt^lfi by its ennobling tpind, 

to'be indeed * the power ofeGbd uHto saflfhtioh. 




ON revealed religion; delivered before 

AT THE DUDIeIAN LECTURE, 


TOHN HL 8. 

•tAB |AMB’i£tME fo JESUS BY NIGHT, ANH SAIB UNTO HIM, EABBl, lYH' 
KNO^TBAT thou ART; a MACaiEJt COME FROM GOO: FOR NO MAN CAN 
DO Toisi MIRACLES THOU DOEST, EXCEIT GOD BE WITH HIM.’ 

J--'; .1 ' '' ■ 

The evii^li^of revealed religion are the subject 
of tHisT^dt^^^Subject of great extent, as well as of 
vast impof:|S!ic^^ In discussing it^ an immense variety 
of learning has' been effli&oyed, and all the powers of 
the intellect hfe'ed^ History, metaphysics, 

ancient l^iiia^, criticism, ei^ical science, and the sci- 
ence of humait nature, have been sumnaoned to the con- 
troversy,'" and brought important contributions to 
^ Christian ^Caitte:- To cbndeosc into one discourse 
what scholars mid great men have written on thispointj^ 
is 4m|j(gsible| even if it >\ycre , desirable ; and I have sta- 
cxtc^^^^i^iccu&tion into which our subject has 
led, not b^airee l^jfojmse hp give an abstract of others’ 
laborsj^^^ Wish^^ Understand, that the 

'opic ismne^j^^PyfejdespatOhed, and because I would 
invite you tplfcnl^^e in a discussion, which will re- 
‘l'|^re.,co|l^)B^l^^||;^J|pbi^ attention. A subject 
nathc v^t^iof the claims of tliat? religi- 
on, which was rt» niir childhood, and whicli is 





' &ur 
Um^n 


r Md 

lat f^nis 
e ^n^ral 
some of its 


hope^ 

laiiidf tej^asnes^^fP^iis 

■'■fiiatCbria*^^^]' "'■ ' 

in the estabU|ini^iiiK^ .^is 
adverssu^cs of^no ateatf ^telleetj you 
in this some remachs c 

to me the Christihir^ 

principle, ^^froteh its Osr^ences t^tauj^|i|! 
particular evidences. 

' “' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■■■> 

The great objectiptr to Chrb^Emitj^ ^^th^Ouly one 
which has much ihfluence at the pr^iit dayy^eets us 
at the very threshold. We’canhdtyif we would, evade 
it, for it is founded on a primary and fl^eutial attribute 
of ;this religion. * The o^ectidn is ofto|l|pr^^lt th’af ex- 
pressed/and amounts ho^1Qus,-r--'ths^mHl|sl<^are incredi- 
ble, and that the supernatural •’^harticter piffan allege! 
fact is proof enough of^^ 4ts faJsd&KMjUf 
propensity to doubt ol^ ^epatiiires fromfth^ i)rdcrj|| 
nature, that thera^aire siimerei3!)listiaBs, iwfho hiclim^ 
rest thi^ religion wholly ou; its intp:b^ 1 pvidence. ana 
to pv'erlooh -the outw^l^|j|j!C<pfas^Fdldaty iniferpositio 
illpd, bj^hich it wais'at But die dif- 

ficulty cannot in this wpy; lj%ipi^ide#f for Christianity is 
not only cQiihrmed by miracie|ij^b«f ip^^tself, in 1^ 
Very essence, a miraculous religion. l|p%, hoi a sp 
^ich the human mind pj^Jit lia]fe!^(|^e^'^:in the 
ordinary exerc^ of its mdinary 

coursd of nature* >^ dne^nes, 
rels|te49 itt foapilbrj 

race* .i' Sbi^t-'lhe' ^stated still 
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presses i^pokitSy it he well grounded, i| i» fatal 

to Clipi^a||ity v W:^^- 

It i*pj«^er t!ien.to be^in :&#discussioll, with inquir- 
ing, ^lienee the dispoati 6 n||i^ discredit miiticles springs, 
and hof^iiiur |t ^ yatio^ remark of 

sonife iiitpi^ff^t^/ tbaj Jhis di!q>^ition is not a neces- 
sary principle of our aaental copstitution, like 

the trace effects to adequate causes. We 

are jpdeed 'ate frained, as to expect a cwitinuance of 
thk orders of ri^ure which we have uniforinly%xperien- 
ced ; biitj nofe so- fi^trted as^ revolt at alleged viola- 
tions’ of thtet otder, and to account them impossible or 
absurd. 'On : the <; (^trary, men at large discover a 
strongv^d inraraWe, propensity to believe in miracles. 
Almost Ml histories^ uirtil witliin the two last centuries, 
reported sMWUsly supernatural facts. Skepticism, as 
to inimcletei, is aomparativdly a new thing, if we except 
the*^picureaff ^atheistical sect among the ancients; 
aud,80 fap' from beii^ founded in human nature, it is 
resisted by an ahnoist infinite preponderance of hclief 
on tffe^t^ side. 

Wj jfice th 6 n- has. this skepticism sprung ? It maj 
be '■OTphuiie^ prin^ causes. 1 . It is now ai 

^knowledgw fact, among ej^btened men, that ir 
past times and in our onm, a strong disposition has ex^ 
island stdf exists to admit miracles without exami 
ifiition. Huiaan^citedulity is found to have devoure< 
nothing more eagerly than reports of prodigies. Nov 
it is argued, that we discover here a principle of hu 
man nature, namely, the love of the supernatural am 
marvellous, which. mK^unts sufficiently for tlie beliei 
of miracles, wherev^te^!^ and that it" is conse 

que'ntly unnecessury and.!^ nhi^sophichl to seek for othe 
causes, and admit that most improbabi 
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oneji^i^actual ’t'his jswft^iiig 

iConcluMoifc^is^ ^ tftat i^^^ljjlbit^o4i^£eral- 

king/ which Sti^^^i^i^sjlies Qiir tftni^tl^^hpws 
that 

thaSi" ^G- arQ ^eife-^'is a 

principle of 

part pf,. socia$y , % diaf^itioi^ to #bef]^tpe^:i^0ut dut; 
scrutiny; But , tlus pp^pIe^;Ji^e;iey|j:^ our 

n^rc, has ^I j^its; acts apppl^^ng^ lawj|| is 

hot' oitt^pt^l^ eai^^t jtaahe th^^ and the 

ears hear, and the undOn^a|l^ihg o^it C^Wi^s, under 
all iinagii^ble circums^RiradS ; butftrequifea the concur- 
*rence of various cireutostancojs aad- pl jpthor principles 
of our nature in ordeK to Ji^ ppci^^R.; For example, 
the belief of spectral app^rances has been very coni- 
leiou ; but u^^det what choumstancefiand in what state 
oi^pii^has it occurred ?<, 06 men s^ghp^ in broad 
day, and apidst cheerful society OipiiSdlitary pl^es; 
^-grave yards ; in twilights oC^ mists, j where outward 
objects are so undefined, as estsily.to^ttdte a form from 
imagination; and in other circumstances j^p^lc to 
terror, and associated with the delpsiOn iurpie^ion? 
I.’fae principle of credulity is as regular m Jts pperatiot|, 
aqy other principle o4the^^iAd ; and is ib dcpcnd||jl 
hn circumstances and sol retrained, ;aud checked . by 
other parts pf human nature, that .somet|oies the liffest 
obstinate incredulity>is< found in thal Very class of peo* 
pie, whose ea^y lielief on j^ef occasions moves our 
(Contempt. It is well hn^n, for example, that liie 
efficacy of the vaccine inocUlatiQn has been encountere d 
with much moi^ ip|aeldipg,^ke»%i^ the vnl- 

ga^, thai^ampyi^ in general, it may 

he,affirro<|^U|J|wphe.^^ili^^ tiilp<rignorant operates 
i^der th# ISb^ile«»tttBf>ssions and un- 
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pre^idtis, anS th^||fib clsite of society yield a slower 
assenMo positions, which manffestly subvert their old 
inodes of thinking and most sailed prejudices. It is 
then very nnphilosopliibal fl^ssume this principle as an 
explaiisttion of all iniracl^ whatever! I grant that the 
fact, that founts of impernatural agency so generally 
prove false, is a reason for looking upon thein^vvith pc- 
culisMT disti;^t. Miracles ought on this account to ho 
sifted more' lh^ common facts. But 4f we find, that a 
belief in a scirois of supernatuial works has'*' occurred 
under hircumstances very diffeffent from those, under 
which false prodigies have been received, under circum- 
stancesmiost unfavorable to the operation of credulity ; 
then this belief c%mot be resolved into the common 
causes, which have blinded men in regard to supernatu- 
ral agency. Wo must look for other causes, and if none 
can Bfe found but the actual existence of the miracles, 
theiii true philosophy binds us to believe them. 1 close 
tliis head with observing, that the propensity of men t<fc; 
believ^ in what is strahgc and miraculous, though a 
prcsuinp^im against particular miracles, is not a ]ire- 
sinnption gainst miracles universally, but rather the re- 
verb; ; for great principles of* human nature have gene- 
iilly a foundation in truth, an# one e\plauati<ni of this 
propensity so common td mankind is obviously this, 
that in the ewlier ages of the human race, iniraonlous 
intci^|x)sitions,^ suited to” man’s infant state, were not 


uncommon, aiid> being thc-^ost striking facts of human 
history, they i^ead tlirough all future times a beliel 
«nd e:^eetatii^ ftf ihiracles. 

I nllidiec#' hovif tdi^c. secQpd cause of the sjiepticism 


pifgfeei" 

*^f**^o silplifhaSii^ " hich has grown up, 

pspeeially among the more improve#, in df^ter times. 
These later timed^tre <IHstiiifrtnshed, as von well know. 


43 
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by snccess^l researches in|Q nattl^f and the discove- 
ries of scienccijhave cohtinually added strength to that 
gjreat principle, that the "phenomena of the universe are 
regulated by general and j^rtnahent laws, or that the 
Author of the univ^erse eajertsihis power according to an 
established oyder. Nature, the more it is; explored, is 
found to be uniform. We observe an unbroken suc- 
cession of causes and effects. Many pheilBtnena, onic 
denominated -irre^ar, and ascribed t^/sbpernatural 
agency, sde found to'be ‘connected wliji* preceding cir- 
cumstances, . as regulafly nS’';the most common events. 
The comet, we learn, observes the sanlfe attraction, as 
the sun and planets. When a new phenomenon now 
occur|, no one thinks it miraculous, but believes, tiiat 
when better understood, it may be reduced to laws 
already known, or is an example of a law not^yet inves- 
tifated. 

Now this increasing acquaintance with the uniformi- 
ty of nature begets a distrust of alleged violations of it, 
had a ratioiial distrust too ; for while many causes of 
mistake in regard to alleged miracles may beV^assigned, 
there is liut oiu? adequate cause of real miracles, that is, 
tte power of God ; and the regularity of nature forms 
a strong presurnptiop against the miraculous exertion' 
of this power, except in' extraordinary circumstances, 
and for extraordinary purposes, to which the established 
laws of the erfeation Wre not competent. ‘ !But the ob- 
servation of the uniformity of nature produces in multi- 
tudes, not merely this rational distrust of alleged viola- 
tions of it, but a secret feeling, as if sU^h^oIations were 
impossible. That attentiQq 'to jj^p'o^ers'-'of iiatur^ 
which fe iraplied^tt scifeqti^c'i;|M«6hi;Sffeiids S^weaken 
the practit^conUction of a higher power ; and the laws 
creatkm, instead of fjeing te^Vded as the modes 
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of divine operation^me*,^ensibly to be considerea as 
fetters on his agency, as too sacred to bo suspended 
even by tfteir Author. This sOcret fcelii^, essentially 
atheistical, and at war witEall sound philosophy, is the 
chief foundation of that,«skeplicisin, which prevails in 
regard to ‘jwaculous agency, and deserves our partic- 
ular consideration. ^ 

To a mafl^ whose belief in God is strong and practi- 
cal, a mira^liill appear as possible as ahy other effect, 
as the most ccn^uion event in life ; and the atgument 
against miracles, drawn from the uniformity of nature| 
will weigh with him, only as f;ir as this uniformity is a 
pledge and proof of the Creator’s disposition to accom- 
plish his purjjoses by a fixed, order or mode of operation. 
Now it is freely granted, that the Creator’s regard or 
attachment to such an order may l)e inferred from tin; 
steac^esf^with which he observes it ; and a strong pre- 
suitiption lies against ^ny violation of it on slight occa- 
sions, or for purposes to which the established laws of. 
nature are adequate. But this ..is tluj utmost, which 
the ordeij^pl nature authorises us to infer respecting its 
Authbr. It forms no presumption against miracles uni- 
versally, in’" all imaginable cases ; but may even furnish 
^ preiumption in their favor. 

We arq never to forget, that God’s adherence to the 
order of tl^e. utoiverse is not necessary and mechanical 
bu||:intellig||| jpd voMth^^^^ He adheres to it noi 
fO^ils 'own because it has a sacredness whicl 

compels him tp respect it, tut because it is most suited 
to accomplish his . piurposes. It is -a means and notan 
end ; ^d Ijjkepi p^r means must give w ay, w hen the 
end esm best ^ Av^ftput it. It is the mark of 

n weak ^ind, to piakc jad idol of order sand method ; to 
r'ing to establish^ forms of business, when diey cleg in- 



stedd of advancing it. If thij^eat purposes of the 
universe cap best be accompiished by departing from its 
established Ifiws, these tews will undoubtedly be ,sus- 
peuded;^and though broken in the letjer, tliey will be 
observed in tlieir spirit, for the^ends, for which they were 
first instituted, will be advanced by thflr violation. 
Now the question arises, for whatpurposes were nature 
and its order appointed ; and there is no ^^utnption in 
saying, that fhe highest of these is the^!|tir'6vement of 
intelligent beings. Mind, (by which we mean both mor- 
^1 and intellectual powers,) is God’s first end. The 
great purpose, fiSr which aii order of nature is fixed, is 
plainly the formation of^ind. In a creation vvithout 
o^dej:,, where events, would^follow without^ any regular 
succession, it is obvious, that Mind must be kept in per- 
|)etual infancy ; for in such a universe, there cpuld be no 
reasoning from eifects to oauses, no induction tO establish 
general truths, no adaptaticm of peans to ends ; that is, 
science relating to God^ or matter, or mind ; no ac- 
tion ; no virtue. Thn-great purpose Of God then, 1 re- 
peat it, in establisliing the order of naturej' js to form 
and advanci^ the mind ; and if the case sfiofite occur, 
in which the interests of the mind cpuld best be advan- 
ced b)’ departing fromjthis ordpr or by miraculous agen- 
cy, then the great purpose of the creation, . the great 
end of its latvs and regulaifity, would dep^and such de- 
parture; and piracies, instead of warring i^ains|;i,^|ild 
concur with nature. ,, 7 . 

Now we Christians maintain, that such a casp has ex- 
isted. We afiirm, that when Jesus Cbrlst«carne into 
the world, nature had teilej to cop^uniwte..in8tpctioiis 
to ymen, in as jintcl]i|eht befiy^s, the^hadtlic 

deepest cpnctitil and, on which tip /ull devclopeim 'ii 
highest faculties essentially depended ,* and " 



aflirni, that there uo j&sospect of relief ftom nature ; 
so that an exigence had occurred, in which additional 
communications, ^supernatiir^il lights, might rationally 
he expected from the F athcr of spirits. Let me state 
two particulars out of many, in wliich men needed in- 
icllcctual aids, not given by nature. I refer to the doc- 
trine of one God and Father, on which all piety rests ; • 
and to the doctrine of Immortality, tvhich is the great 
spring of virtuouteflbrt. Had I time to enlarge on the 
history of that period, I might show you under what 
lieaps of rubbish and superstition these doctrines were 
buried. But 1 should repeat only what you know fa- 
miliarly. Thu works of ancient genius, which form 
your studies, cari^ on their front the brand of polythe- 
ism, ana of debasing error on subjects of the first and 
deepest concern^ It is more important to observe, that 
the v»ery uniformity of nature had some tendency to ob- 
scure the doctrines which I have named, or at least to 
impair their practical power,* so that a driparturc from 
this uniformity was needed to fiisteti them on men’s 
minds, ff'' ' 

That a^j^cd order of nature, though a proof of the 
One Tlod to reflecting mid enlarged understandings, 
has yet a tendency to hide him from imm in general, 
will appear, if we consider first, that, as tlte human 
inmd is coiisti tilted, what is regular and of constant oc- 
c^tpn^e, excites it feebly ; and hemdits, fiowing to it 
through fixed,, unchanging laws, seem to come by a kind 
of necessity, and are apt to be traced up to natural caus- 
es alone. Accordingly religious convictions and feelings, 
even fc the present advancecl condition of society, arc cx- 
oitedjbqt so much by the , ordinary course of God’s provi- 
'lence, as by sudden, unexpected evenfs', .tvhich rouse and 
^tiii tle the mind, an^^rcak of A pow er higher than ua- 
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ture.»— is ^inother wajfj^in y^lfeh a fixed order of 
nature sectns unfavorable to. just impressions respectin'; 
its Author.' ^It discovers 16 us ii^ the^ Creator a regard 
to general good, rather than an afiection to individuals. 
The laws of nature^ opclrating, as they do, witli an inflex- 
ible steadiness, neVer: varying to meet the cases and 
wants of individuals, and inflicting tpuch private sufliu- 
ing in their stefTi administration for the general weal, 
give the idea of a distant, reserved sovereign, mu<di more 
than of a tender parent ; and yet this* last view of God 
is the only effectual security from superstition -and idola- 
try. Natiue then, we fear, would not have irroiight back 
the world to its Creator. — And as to the doctrine of im- 
mortality, the order of the .natural v^rld ha4 little ten- 
dency to teach this, at least with clearness and*energy. 
The natural .world contains no provisions or arrangements 
fot reviving the dead. The sun and the rain, Which 
cover the tomb with verdure, spnd no vital influences 
to the.mouldering body. '' The researches of science de- 
tect no seciet processes for restoring the lost powtfrfiS;??* 
of life. If man is to live again, he is not to 1^ thron^r^ 
any known laws of nature, but by a power. higher than 
nature ; and how then can we be assured of this tfuth, 
but by a manifestation- of this power, that is, by rrilracu- 
lous agency confirming a future life ? ' 

I have labored in these remarks to show, that the 
uniformity of nature is no presumptioh|.agaiiist onriicu-- 
lous agency, when employed^ in confirmation of such a 
religion as Christianity. Nature, on the contfary, fur- 
nishes a presumption in its favor. Nature clearly shows’ 
to us a pQiVpr above itsdf^ so„that it proves fliiraclcs to 
be pps^e* Nstt#e reveals purposes and attributes i» 
its Author, ; Christianity remarkably agrees. 

Natun? too has deflcierihles. which show that it was not 
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intended by its Aui^r to^be his whole method of in- 
structing mankind ; and in this way it gives great confir- 
mation to Chri8ti|mity, which meets its wants, supplies 
its chasms, explains its mysteries, and lightens its heart- 
oppressing cares and sorrows. ? ; ^ 

Before quitting the general consideration of miracles, 

1 ought to take some notice of Hume’s celebrated argu- 
ment on this subject ; not that it merits the attention 
which it has i^qeived, but because it is specious, and has 
derived >veight from the name of its author. The argu- 
ment il briefly this, — ^‘that belief is founded upon and reg- 
ulated by experience. Now we often experience testi- 
mony to be false, but never witness a departure from the 
order of nature. That men may deceive us whep they 
t<;stify to miracles, is therefore more accordant with 
experience, than that nature should be irregular ; and 
licnce there is a balance, of proof against miracles, a 
presumption so strong a% to Otttweigh the strongest tes- 
timony.’ The usual replies to this argument I have not 
time to repeat. Dr. Campbell’s yvork, which is accessi- 
l)le to all^ill show you, that it rests on an equivocal 
use of terips, and will furnish you with many fine remarks 
on testimony and on the conditions or qualities whi^ 
give it validity. I will only add a, few remarks which 
seem to me worthy pf rattention. 

l.’Ttfis atgumeAt 'aiiinns, that the cred^ility of facts 
or;gt^H®aejj||s ii to be decided by%heir accordance with 
the establish^ order of mature, and by this standard 
only. Now if nature comprehended all existences and 
all powers, this position might be admitted. But if 
there #a«Being higher than nature, the origin of all its 
powers and motions, and whose character fails under 
notice and experience as truly as th^ creation, then 
there is an addi rAim i stniidard, to which facts and state- 
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ments ^e .to be referred : ai»d wcf||% which violate na- 
ture’s order, will still be credible, if they agree with the 
• known properties and attl^utes of itg author ; because 
for such works we cafft assign an ad^tihte cause and 
iwfficient TCasoiis, and thtise are the. qualities and cou- 
ditioni^ on which credibility depends. v; 

2. This' argument of Hume proyes too much, and 
therefore proves nothing. It proves too much ; for if I 
atMsii^ect tie strongest testimony to ipijrlelcs, because 
fdstii^^^ has often de^veiJ' i»e, whil^ nature’s order 
has never been found to^hiil, then I ought to i%jeet a 
miracle, even if I should see it with my own eyes, and 
if all my senses should attest it ; for all my senses have 
somedmes given false reports, whilst nature has never 
gone Ikray ; and, idiefefore, be the circumstances ever so 
decisive or inconsistent with deception, ^till I must not 
believe what T see, and hear, and touo^ what my sen- 


ses, exercised acetu^ing t^^he most deliberate judgment, 
declare to be trueV Alfliiis the argument requires ; and 
it proves too much ; % disbelief, in the case supposed , , 
is out of our power, and is instinctively pronpinced Ab- 
surd ; and what is more, it would subvert , that v#ry 

E of nature on which the arguntent rests ; jfovthis 
pf nature is learned only by the e^cercise of my 
ai^ judgment, and if tl^sa^; faU me, in the most 
ani&ceptiona|»le circumstances, then their' testimony to 
natun? is of little wcwli. ' ^ ^ ; 

Once more ; this arghmeM is built 6n an ignorance 


of the nature of testimony. Testimony, we%re told, 
canpot prove a miracle. Now the truth is, that test!- 


ittjpnyi^nf kself and ^immediately, proves no fecFivltat- 
e^eri not oven tW^niost r^ininom Testimony can. do 
nothing rtt^c jba^ show p tli® smte if another’s mi«d 
in fe^rd fo’il given factr* us, that tlio 
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, ^ , % GSlr^n plife-l 

' Here testimfpy stops ; 
eveipi^ t^-be judged altogether 
l^l^ei^fiftbwconviqtion, and froiri 
inc^jonder it exist* This cofe- 
it, Whti|]^ jpttlBt have a eai^ a^||«eeds 
cause can be, foun^niit the 
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iciiiireQce^^^^Ms^even^ then this occurrence i| 
mitted as Sd.cb ^ tii^ extent of^testlmonv,, ;;^ew; 
a tnanj^ jvho ‘ai^nis a nii)^ phenomenon^^^^nti 


tiiypst as dec|i§itft proofs,* by, his 
>^the stren^h 



icter 
ivic^n, 

:ming a Gptiini6a.p«^renee. : Testi- 
as -niucb in tb^ c'clSe of miracles, as 


:o^i^4si«#ts^ that is, it disetbs^jlo us the^eSiivic- 
liou nand. Now'’ this convict^n in the 

case of mira^i^^Tequires a cause, an explanation, as 
inimh -if 'th^circunjsstances be 

sqpbr, t^t/tt |^:;|^ng iiipand':.pen estabr 

miracle, then 

that“ur.^|^l^d ^ip^ental principle of human belief, 
naqamy? ra^,jievei7'^ must have a^ cause, cothpels 

Jt i^a^^^bserved ql^ and of other philosppj^^" 


os&fa 


conslaejB 

divested,^’' jl 
diso 

5Sli 

obj 






don, that they are much iip 
Sst miracl^f in ^i^niral, ^than 


J Which" Christianity 
f ji^iobvious. Miracles, when 
'^bstxabi; mahner, that is, when 
and. supposed. to occur as 
iJJkiistory.jto hqve no 
-events, and, nd^ih- 
d opeW tq great 

IS of nmure’s 

. ■ ^ ■.. . “ * 



1 ha^ 6 ;'thu 8 'c 


this h«adi||aLtb 


th^t-tl^se ob|ectioii$, wiU lose their weipt,'j#t iji, pro- 
pQrj|iipit,j|s,„^9 stTP^^^n ojjii^pvictiipa of God’s power 


ovet^ji$|alii)(:iEm<ji of hi& pqpi^. iuterest iik his ereatnti^. 
The great rephgpaii6e:^ip'i^lb^ef'<rf<i#ilrp<ailo^ 
is /(^Df^ed ia .ajprkitig#t]^ei)siqa,, i^^^l^as«^2^^|)rer 
macj^ to j^fture, whil^’ pi^8»?^ tO^MeV^ 

py'^', ^sti*hi$,ieiidf^iic«^^ 


aet to m 


OtiOftaett. 


PUM^ 







"57 r ■ oi a 

3'<ind corfcern towards his 


Jl**® to jemop the ol^ection 
4» teltolai^iim ^ gene|^^ ’'ptoceed to c6h1sider 4he evi-" 


the 

i Oso 



«v V . .W “ particular, ;%d^€se 
that* ^uld I atten?pt to congress 

-V..- w - -r .': 

- .,, ?“?' «ointei%^g M^> ' It 

will be nj^ useful to 0li|^ you, witKisol^ disiiuct- 

fpto wbii|h. aitf eyi- 

de»cfi|^a^ojresplved, and pa wlife|iitbe tlliole r|Ugidn 
re'sts;aiiff'iflip|o illustrate U in a Isw striking particulars. 

' M of Chtistianity may be traced to 

this great ^i^ciple, — that every effect must have an 
ade^uat^ctii£^»^ We claipi foY our religion a divine 
gigioa^'be^Ose no adei^l^ cati|||br it can be found 
jp|ie^|OwersCdr pa$si^'^«|"^humah naturerW the 
ScdVioidd^ wipch U appeared ; becau.sc it can 



^ the ihtorposition of tliat Japing, 

>ni 1^1^^ preachers universall| ascribed it, and 
rhj^’nwy||||^it perfectly ajgrees;|^' 

T, ^ tvlwb we mian not merely |he d^ 
everytjnng relating to i% m 
tcter of its^authori the oan|uct 
*ji^ty,lm tliis bread sense, can 
"{off id'ijJ'd ways. It cither spriiflg 
dj^iumati nature, under the pxcite- 
the^age in ti'hich it was 
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ing mo|e. of it thaii’Of any ^ we 

can jiidge‘*Witii sufficient accuracy nf ttie operation of 
its j)|inciplcs, and of the eifOcts |jiey are coni- 

petent; It is indeed true, that huntaii are. not 
exactly, defined, nor can ive 'State precisely the hounds 
heyond- which they cannot pass ; but still the dispropor- 
tion ^between human nature and an efiect ascribed to it 
may* be so vast and palpable, as to satisfy us at once, 
that*the;fjectis inexplicable by human power. I know 
not prec&ly what advances majr-be made by the intel- 
lect of an unassisted savage ; hut that ,a savage in the 
woods cculd not compose the Principia of l^ewton is 
about as plain, as :tHat he could not create the world, 
r know not the point, at which bodily* strength must 
stop; but that a, man cannot carry Atlas 5ipr .Andos on 
his shoulders ds a safe position. The question^ there- 
fore, whether the principles of human nature, under the 
circumstances in. which it was placed at Christ’s birth, 
will explain his religion^, is one to which we are com- 
petent, and is the great question on which the wliple 
controversy turns. . 

Now we maintain, that a great variety of fdOts be- 
longing to this Religion, — such as tho character ; of its 
founder ; its peculiar principles ; the style and charac- 
ter of its records ; its progress ; the iQ.^iduct, Circuni- 
stances, and sufferings of its first propa^tpni.; the recep- 
tion of it from the first on the ground of jmitaeulpu^ 
attestations ; the prophcci<« which it fulllUea and wiiidh^ 
it con|ains ; its inlliiencc on society, an^ other circum- 
stances connected it ; are utterly uipxplicahle by 
hoiusu^ powers aud; .pr|]|piplej^||ttt accord ^ -w 

Aiiiy 0*plaia|^ by=^|;pqivejl^i^peffecti!^; Of^^G 

These vii^US 

One or i>e hkkIc oI 
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wM laid dowu* I will 

take ifit^ Jfejsus Christ. IIow is this to 

ho 6iplain<^4|b^ human nature ? — ^^We 

ard immcdiaftlfy Wuck with this peculiarity in the Au- 
thor Christianity, that whilst all other men are formed 
ill a measure by the spirit of the age, we can discover in 
Je^S ho impression of the period in which he Ijved. 
We know with corisiderable accuracy the state of soci- 
ety, the mOdes of thinking, the hopes and expectations 
of the country in which Jesus was bom and grew up; 
and he is as free from them, and as exalted above them, 
as if he hid lived in another world, or, with every sense 
shut on the (Ejects around him. His character has in 
it nothing lodkt* or temporary. It can be explained by 
nothing- around liiih. His history shows him to us a 
solitary being, living for purposes which none but him- 
self compfeheaded, and enjoying not so much as the 
sympathy of a single mind. His apostles, his chosen 
companions; brought to him the spirit of the age;; and 
no^ng j^Ows its strength more strikingly, than the 
slowne^? with which it yielded, in these honest men to 
the insfructioiiSyp^f Jesus. 

Jesus eamO fo a nation expecting a Messiah ; and he 
claimt'd this character.. But instead of conforming to 
the opinions^ ysMeh prevailed in regard to the Messiah, 
he resisted 4 ^I^ WhoUy and without reserve. To a 
P®bp|p auticipating a triumphant leader, under whom 
VpngeanPe as w^ll as ambition was to be glutted by the 
prosttatimr of oppressors, he came as a spiritual 
leader, tCafehihg/ftttmility and peace. This undisguised 

popes ijpd prejudices of his na- 
by which am- 

hitioirhndilSg^pitjsitipi^’tlojiioiliate adherciits ; this deliberate 
t^sposure br an<l Thatred, cannot 
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easily be explained by the common pritteiples bf htiman 
nature, and excludes the possibility of i^olfish' ai|as in 
the Author of Christianity. ^ ? \ 

ONie striking peculiarity in Jesus isf the extentjt^ihe 
vastness of his views. Whilst all around him "|obfced 
for a Messiah to liberate Cod’s ancient people, wMS't 
to eyery other Jew, Judea was the exclusive objepfc^of 
pride and hope, Jesus came,, declaring himself to be’tne 
deliverer ahd light of the world, and in his whole teafch- 
ing and life, you see a consciousness, which never for- 
sakes him, of a relation to the whole human race. 
This idea of blessing mankihd, of spreading h universal 
religion, was the most magnificent which had ever 
entered man’s mind. All previous religibns had been 
given to particular nations. No conqueror, legislator, 
philosopher, in the extravagance of ambition, had eyfer 
dreamed of Subjecting all nations to a common faith. 

This conception of a universal religion, intended alike 
for Jw and Gentile, for all nations and climes, is whol- 
ly inexplicable by the circumstances of- Jesus. He yvas 
a Jew, and the first and deepest and most constant im- 
pression on a Jew’s mind, was that of.-.the superiority, 
conferred on hk people and himself by the national re- 
ligion introduced by Moses. The wall between the 
Jew and the Gentile seemed to reach tp heaven. The 
abolition of the peculiarity of Moses, the prostration pf 
the temple on Mount Zion, the' erectipni’ of a lievV^fpli- 
gioii, in which all men \Voiild meet ai brpthirerii'^i^ 
which would be the common and equal, property, bf Jew 
and Gentile, these were of all ideas the Ihst toMpririg 
up in- Judea, the last 4pr entltusiasm oi^ im^^re to 
originate.* ‘V- ' r' ' 
Compme hext'these;^^yiew4 of CbrisfcwitH his station 
iri lilh. Hb vlas of hunsjile^bifth and eddeatibhj With 
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nothii^ in his lot, with- np ex^nsive means, no rank, 
or welilth, or patronage, to infuse vast thoughts and ex- 
travagaiTt plans. ,The shop of a carpenter, the village 
of Nazareth, Were not spots for ripening a scheme, Aore 
aspripg and extensive than had ever been formed. It 
is a principle of human, nature, that, except in case of 
insanity, some proportion is observed between the pow- 
ef of an individual, and his plans and hopes. The pur- 
pose, to which Jesus devoted himself, was as ill suited 
to his condition as an attempt to change the Seasons, 
or to make the sun rise in the west. That a young 
man, in obscure life, belonging to an oppressed nation, 
should seriously think of subverting the time-hallowed 
and. deep-rooted' religions of 4he w^brld, is a strange 
fact; but vvith this purpose we see the mind of Jesus 
thoroughly imbued ; and, sublime as it is, he never falls 
below it in his language or conduct, but speaks and acts 
with a consciousness of superiority, witK a dignity and 
authority, becoming this unparalleled destination. . 

In this connexion I cannot but add another striking 
circuitistance in Jesus, and that is, the calm confidence 
with which he always looked forward to the accomplish- 
ment of his design. He fully knew the strength of the 
passions and powers which were arrayed against him, 
and was perfectly aware that his life was to be shorten- 
ed by violence; yet not a word escapes him implying a 
doubt of the ultimate triumphs of his religion. One of 
t^e beauties of^the gospels, and one of the proofs of 
their ^enuinenoBS, is found in our Saviour’s indirect and 
obscure allusions to his approaching sufferings, and to 
t^ej.^orj.; \yhich was to follow; allusions showing us 
the; workings of a mind, thorougldy conscious of being 
appoi$tn.(l to accpcpiplish infinite good through great 
calan^tyK Tfhis elUire. and patient relAKjuishment of 
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immediate success^ this^^eyer prtjsent persitasipa th'at lie 
was to perish Ibefore ilia . lypuld ..^fidyanceV arid 
this calm, unshaken ariticipatioa of^ dista.rit %nd .u 
boidMed triumphs, are remarkaWf^rm^^t^^^^ a 
tender and solemn grandeur over our Lor4> and wholly 
inexplicable by human principles, or by the cncum- 
stances in which he was placed. ^ ' ’ 

The Views hitherto taken of Chrii^jrelate to his public 
character and office. If we p^ss to what may be called 
his private character, we shall receive the same impres- 
sion of inexplicable excellence. The most striking 
trait in Jesus was, undoubtedly, benevolence } and al- 
though this virtue had. exi.sted before, yet it had not 
been manifested in the sajne form and extent. Christ’s 
benevolence was distinguished first by its expanWeriess. 
At that age, an unconfined philanthropy, proposing and 
toiling to do good, without distinction of country or rank, 
was unknown? Love to man as man, love comprehend- 
ing the hated Samaritan apd the despised publican, was 
a feature which separated Jesus from the best mep of 
his nation and of the world. Another characteristic of 
the benevolence of Jesus was its gentleness and tender- 
ness, forming a strong contrast with the hardness ^nd 
ferocity of the spirit and manners which then prevailed, 
and with that sternness and inflexibility whiph the pur- 
est philosophy of Greece and Rome incnicated as the 
perfection of virtue. But its most distinguishing trait 
was its superiority to injury. Revenge was o|e o£ the 
recognised rights of the age in which* he, lived; 5 rihd 
though a few sages, who had seen its mfeoh^tency with 
man’p. dignity, had condemned it, yet none had„ineu|cat- 
ed the duty of regarding ripe’s worst enemies #ith that 
kindness which Ood me%;a%;^^^ 

turning curses/with 
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of benevolence, the most disinterested and divine form, 
was, as^ou well know, manifested by Jesus Christ in 
infinite strength, Jainidst injuries and indignities which 
canfibt be surjtassed.' Now this singular eminence of 
goodness, this superiority to the degrading infiuences 
of the ages, under whic'K all other men sufTcred, needs 
to be explained; and one thing it demonstrates, that 
Jesus Christ was not an unprincipled deceiver, expos- 
ing not only his own life, but the lives of confiding 
friends, in an enterprise next to desperate. 

I cannot enlarge on other traits of the character of 
Christ. I will only observe, that it had one distinction, 
which, more than anything, forms a perfect character. 
It was made up of contrasts ; in other words, it was a 
union of excellences which arc not easily reconciled, 
which seem at first sight incongruous, but va hich, when 
blended and duly proportioned, constitute moral harmo- 
ny, and attract, with erpial power, love and veneration, 
f’or example, we discover in Jesus Christ an unparalleled 
dignity of character, a consciousness of greatness, never 
discovered or approached by any other individual in 
history ; and yet this was blended with :i condesccn- 
sion; lowliness, and unostentatious simplicity, which had 
never before been thought consistent with greatness. In 
like manner he united an utter .superiority to the Avorld, 
to jts pleasures and ordinary interests, with suavity of 
manners and freedom of austerity. He joined strong 
feeling and self-possession ; an indignant sensibility to 
sin and compassion to the sinner ; an intense devotion 
to his work, arid calmness under opposition and ill suc- 
cess; SC. universal philanthropy, and a susceptibility of 
privat^’^^^:^ ; the authority which became tlte 

Saviotir of the world, and the tcndernesi5^and gratitude 
of a soil. Such was the author of bur rf'bgion. And is 

.45 , 



h(s character to be explained by imposture or insane 
enthusiasm ? Does it not bear the unambiguous marks 
of a heavenly origin ? t i 

Perhaps it may be said, this character never existed. 
Then the invention of it. is to be explained, and the re- 
ception wdiich this fiction met with ; and these perhaps 
are as difficult of explanation on natural principles, as 
its real existence. Christ’s history bears all the marks 
of reality a more frank, simple, unlabored, unosten- 
tatious narrative was never penned. Besides, his cha- 
racter, if invented, must have been an invention of 
singular difficulty, because no models existed on which 
to frame it. He stands alone in . the records of time. 
The conception of a being, proposing such new and ex- 
alted ends, and governed by higher principles than the 
progress of society had developed, implies singular in- 
tellectual povv^er. That several individuals should join 
in equally vivid conceptions of this character ; and should 
not merely describe in general terms the fictitious being 
to whom it was attributed, but should introduce him 
into real life, should place him in a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, in connexion with various ranks of men, 
with friends and foes, and should in all preservev his 
identity, show the same great and singular mind ahvays 
acting in harmony with itself ; this is a supposition hard- 
ly credible, and, when the circumstances of the writers 
of the New' Testament arc considered, seems to be as 
inexplicable on human principles, as what I before sug- 
gested, the composition of Newton’s Principia by a sav- 
age. The character of Christ, though delineated in an 
age of greal moral darkness, has stood the scrutiny of 
ages ; and in proportion as men’s moral sentiments have 
been, refined, its beauty has been more seen and. felt. 
To suppose id invented, is to suppose that its authors, 
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outstripping their age, had attained to a singular delica- 
cy and eleyation of moral perception and feesling. But 
these attainment:! are not very rccoueilable with the 
character of its authors, supposing it to be a fiction ,• 
that is,. with the character of habitual liars and impious 
deceivers^ 

But we are not only unable to discover powers ade- 
quate to this invention. There must liave been motives 
for it ; for men do not make great efforts, without strong 
motives; cand in the whole compass of human incite- 
ments, wo cliallenge the infidel to suggest any, ^vhich 
could have prompted to the work now to be explained. 

Once more, it must be recollected, tliat tliis invention, 
if it were one, was received as real, at a period so near 
to the time ascribed to Christ’s a})pearance, that the 
means of detecting it were infinite. That men should 
send out such a forgery, and that it should prevail and 
trimnjih, arc circumstances not easily reconcilabh^ with 
the prmciplcs of our nature. 

The character of Christ then was real. Its reality 
is the only explanation of the mighty revolution pro- 
duced by his religion. And how can you account for 
it, but by that cause to which he always referred it, a 
mission from the Father ? 

Next to the character of Christ, his religion might 
be shown to abound in circumstances which contradict 
and repel the idea of a human origin. For example, its 
representations of the paternal character of Cod ; its in- 
culcation of a universal charity ; the stress which it,Iays 
on inward purity ; its substitution of a spiritual u drship 
for the forms and ceremonies, which everywhere had 
usurped the name and extinguished the life of religion ; 
its preference of humility, and of the mild, unostenta- 
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tious, passive virtues, to the dazzling qualities ^hich 
had monopolized men’s admiration ; its qonsistelit and 
bright discoveries of immortality ; iti^ adaptation to the 
wants of man as a sinner ; its adap^tion to all the con- 
ditions, capacities, and sufferings of human nature ; its 
pure, sublime, yet practicable , morality ; its high and 
generous motives ; and its fitness to form a character, 
which plainly prepares for a higher life than the present; 
these are peculiarities of Christianity, which will strike 
lis more and more, in proportion as we understand dis- 
tinctly the circumstances of the age and country in 
^vhich this religion appeared, and for which no adequate 
human cause has been or can be assigned. 

Passing over these topics, each of which might bo 
enlarged into a discourse, I will make but one remark 
on this religion, which strikes my own mind very forci- 
bly. Since its introduction, human nature has made 
groat progress, and society experienced great changes : 
and in this advanced condition of the -world, Christiani- 
ty, instead of losing its application and importance, is 
found to be more and more congenial and adapted to 
man’s nature and wants. Men have outgrown the otii 
er institutions of that period when Christianity appear- 
ed, its philosophy, its modes of warfare, its policy, its 
public and private economy ; but Cliristianity lias never 
shrank as intellect has opened, but has always kept in 
advance of men’s faculties, aud unfolded nobler vifev s 
in proportion as they luive ascended. Thu highest 
powers and affections, which our nature has developed, 
find ^more than adequate objects in this religion. Chris- 
tianity is indeed peculiarly fitted to the more /improved 
stages of society, to the paore delicate jensihilities of 
refined minds, and especiallyto that dis^tisfactipn with 
the present steite, which always graws with the growth 
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of our moral powers and affectious. As men advance 
in civilisatiofljKfthey become susceptible of mental suf- 
ferings, to w^ich i/ruder ages are strangers ; arid these 
Christianity is ' fitted’ ‘to assuage. Imagination and in- 
tellect become more restless; and Christianity brings 
them tranquillity by the eternal and magnificent truths, 
the solemn and unbounded prospects, Avhich it unfolds. 
This fitness of our religion to more advanced stages of 
society tlian that in which it was introduced, to wants 
of human nature not then developed, seems to me very 
striking. The religion bears the marks of having come 
from a being who perfectly understood the human mind, 
and liad power to provide for its progress. This fea- 
ture of Christianity is of the nature of prophecy. It 
was an anticipation of future and distant ages ; and 
when we consider among .whom our religion sprung, 
where, but in God, can w'e find an explanation of this 
peculiarity ? 

I have now offered a few hints on the character of 
Christ, and on the character of his religion ; and before 
([uitting these topics, I would observe, that they form a 
strong presumption in favor of the miraculous facts ol 
the Christian history. These miracles were not wroiigJit 
by a man, wdiose character, in other respects, was ordi- 
nary. They W'crc acts of a being, whose mind was as 
singular as his works, wlio spoke and acted w ith more 
flian human authority, whose moral qualities and sub- 
lime purposes were in accordance with superhuman 
powers. Christ’s miracles are in unison with his whole 
character, and bear a proportion to it, like that which 
we tdsserve in the most harmonious productions ol na- 
ture; arid in this way they receive from it great cou- 
firmattriri. And the same jnesumptiou in their lavor 
arises from his Tel^iou. That a religion, carjying in 
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itself such marks of divinity, and so inexplic^le on 
human principles, should receive outward confirmations 
from Omnipotence, is not isurprising. . *^^^0 extraordinary 
character of the religion accords v^ith; i&d seems to de- 
mand, extraordinary interpositions in its behalf. Its 
miracles arc not solitary, naked, unexplained, discon- 
nected events, but are bound up with a system, which 
is w'orthy of “God, and impressed with God ; which oc- 
cupies a large space, and is opejating with great and 
increasing energy, in human affairs. 

As yet I have not touched on what seem to many 
writers the strongest jJroofs of Christianity, I ;meau the 
direct evidences of its miracles, by which we mean the 
testimony borne to them, including the character, con- 
duct, and condition of the witnesses. These I have not 
time to unfold ; nor is this labor needed ; for Palej’s 
inestimable work, which is one of your classical books, 
has stated these proofs with great clearness and power. 
I W'ould only observe, that they may all be resolved 
into this single principle, namely, that the Christian 
miracles were originally believed under such circumstan- 
ces, that this belief can only be explained by their actual 
occurrence. That Christianity was received at first on 
the ground of miracles, and that its first preachers and 
converts proved the depth and strength of their convic- 
tion of these facts, by attesting them in sufferings and; 
in death, we know from the most ancient records, which 
relate to this religion, both Christian and heathdfi ; ^id, 
in fact, this conviction can alone explain theiir adherence 
to Christianity. Now that this conviction could only 
have sprung from the reality of the mnacles, we infer 
from the known clrcumstance^df these witndtises, whose 
passions,, interests, and strongest prejudiee^si were origi- 
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ties of dseer|^igg'tl|jfeir truth were as ample and unfail- 
ing, as,Can|e cdnceivcd to conspire ; so that the suppo- 
sition of their falsehood cannot be admitted, without 
subverting oiir f fust in human judgment and human 
testittiony Under the, most favorable circumstances for 
discovering truth ; that is, without introducing universal 
skepticism. 

There is one class of Christian evidences, to which I 
have but slightly referred, but which has struck with 
peculiar force men of reflecting minds. I refer to the 
marks of truth and reality, which are found in the Chris- 
tian records ; to the internal proofs which the books of 
the New Testament carry with them, of having been 
Avritten by menj who lived in the first age of Christiani- 
ty, who believed and felt its. truth, who bore a part in 
the labors and conflicts which attended its cstablisKmcnt, 
and who tvrotc from personal knowledge and deep con- 
viction. A few remarks to illustrate the nature and 
poAver of these internal proofs, AA'hich are- furnished by 
the books of the Netv Testament, I Avill now subjoin. 

The New , Testament consists of histories and epis- 
tles. The . historical books, namely, the Gospels and 
the Acts, are a continued narrative, embracing many 
years, and professing to gwe the history of the rise and 
progress, of the religion. Now it is Avorthy of observa- 
tion, that these writings completely ansAver their end; 
that they cbmplctely solve the problem, how this peculiar- 
religion grew up and established itself in the Avoyld ; 
that they fipiih^isli, .precise and adequate causes for this 
stupendous reygiutio.n in human alfairs. , It is also wor- 
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only connected- jKitb one a^tH^wSt are inti- 
-iknately linked with the long setlesi^^^;^ followed 

them, and agree accurately- with inife^jiu^i hishbry, /K) 
as to account for and sustain it. Nnvst that 4. collection 
of ficlitiotis narratives, dojfhing from dj^erettt hands, 
comprehending many years, ‘v 

countries, should not only iolm# coh^stept^^Mcf^^^^^^ 
when taken by themselves ; but should also4fonnebl^|l 
interweave themselves with real history so naturally 
ami intimately, as to furnish no clue foir det^tion, as to 
exclude the appearance of incongruity and Tdiscoirdance, 
aiid as to give an adequate explanation and^t^ only ex- 
planation of acknowledged events, of the mostimportant 
revolution in society ; this is a supposition, from which 
;an mtelligent man at once revolts, and which, if a,^niit- 
ffed, would shake a principal foundation of histoiy. 

1 have before spoken of the unity and consistency of 
Christ’s character as developed in the Gospels, and of 
the agreement of the different WTiters in giving us the 
singular features of his mind. Noav there are the same 
marks of truth running through the tvhole of these nar- 
ratives. For example, the effects produced by Jesus 
0 %. the various classes of society ; the different feelings 
’ of admiration, attachment, and envy, which he called 
forth; the various expressions of these feeling^ l-th® 
prejudices, mistakes, and gradual illumiiiation o^Bis 
disciples ; these are all given to us with such marks b$ 
truth and reality as could not easily he' c0niit|^!^di 
The whole history is precisely such, as mji^t bwei|tect- 
ed from the actual appearance of such a jpS^n 
Christ, in sucli a stute of societ^^ then ^tetedi'^ 

The Epistles, if pbssiblef^^ttd truth 

an^ reality cveit more thfut Jhl €foSpelfe^ 
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bued thoroughly with thfe spirit of the first age of Chris- 
tianity. They bear all the marks of having come from 
men, plunged in Ihe conflicts which the new religion 
excited, alive to its interests, identified with its fortunes. 
They betray the very state of mind, which must have 
been generated by the peculiar condition of the first 
propagators of the religion. They arc letters written 
on reahbusiness, intended for immediate effects, design- 
ed to meet prejudices and passionsj which such a reli- 
gion must at first have awakened. They contain not a 
trace of the circumstances of a later age, or of the feel- 
ings, impressions, and modes of thinking by which later 
times were characterised, and from which later writers 
could not easily have escaped. The letters of Paul 
have a remarkable agreement with his history. • They 
are precisely such as might be expected from a man of 
a vehement mind, who had been brought up in the 
schools of Jewish literature, who had been converted 
by a sudden, overwhelming miracle, who had been en- 
trusted with the preaching of the new religion 'to tho 
Gen;Jes, and who was everywhere met by the prejudi- 
ces and persecuting Spirit of his own nation. They are 
full of obscurities growing out of these points of Paul’s 
history and character, and out of the circumstances of 
the infant church, and which nothing but an intimate 
acquaintance with that early period can illustrate. This 
remarkable infusion of the spirit of the first age into 
the Christian records cannot easily be explained but by 
the fact, that they were written in that age by the real 
and zealous propagators of Christianity, and that they 
are records of real convictions and of actual events. 


There is another evidence of Christianity, still more 
internal than any on which I have yet dwelt, an eti- 
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deuce to be felt rather than described, but not -less real, 
because founded on feeling. I refer to that conviction 
of the divine original of our jreligion,^ which springs up 
and continually gains strength, in those who apply it 
habitually to their tempers and lives, and who imbibe 
its spirit and hopes. In such men, there is a conscious- 
ness of the adaptation of Christianity to their noblest 
faculties ; a consciousness of its exalting and consoling 
influences, of its power to confer the true happiness of 
human nature, to give that peace, which the world can- 
not give ; which assures them, that it is not of earthly 
origin, but a ray from the Everlasting Light, a stream 
from the fountain of Heavenly Wisdom and LoAa\ 
Tills is the evidence which sustains the faith of thou- 
sands, who never read and cannot understand the 
learned books of Christian apologists, who want, perhaps, 
words to explain the ground of their belief, but whose 
faith is of adamantine firmness, who hold the gospel 
with a conviction more intimate and unwavering, than 
mere argument ever produced. 

But I must tear myself from a subject, W'hich opens 
upon me continually as I proceed”. — Imperfect as this 
discussion is, the conclusion, I trust, is jilaccd beyond 
doubt, that Christianity is true. And, my hearers, if 
true, it is the greatest of all truths, deserving and de- 
manding our reverent attention and fervent gratitude. 
This religion must never be confounded with our com- 
mon blessings. It is a revelation of pardon, which, as, 
sinners, we all need. Still more, it is a revelation of 
human immortality ; a doctrine, which, however under- 
valued amidst the bright anticipations of inexperienced 
youth, is found to bo our stren^h and consolation, and 
the only eflectual spring of persevering and victorious 
virtue, when t|ie realities of life have scattered our vis- 



ionary hopes ; when pain, disappointment, and tempta- 
tion press upon us ; when this world’s enjoyments are 
• found unable to quench that deep thirst of happiness 
which burns in every breast ; when friends, whom we 
love as our own souls, die ; and our own graves open 
before us. — To all who hear me, and especially to my 
young hearers, I would say, let the truth of this religion 
be the strongest conviction of your understandings ; let 
its motives and precepts sway with an absolute power 
your characters and lives. 
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■ UEICOLD, I SEND VOU FORTH AS SIIEEF IN TUB MIDST OF WOLVES ■, BE Yl! 
TIIEKEFORE WISE AS SERPENTS AND HARMLESS AS DOVES. 


The communication of moral and religious truth is 
the most important oflice committed to men. The Son 
of God came into the world, not to legislate for nations, 
not to command armies, not to sit on the throne of uni- 
versal monarchy ; but to teach religion, to establish 
truth and holiness. The highest end of human na- 
ture is duty, virtue, piety, excellence, moral greatness, 
spiritual glory ; and he, who efilectually labors for these, 
is taking part with God, in God’s noblest work. Tlie 
Christian ministry, then, which has for its purpose men’s 
s])iiitual improvement and salvation, and which is in- 
trusted for this end with weapons of heavenly temper 
and power, desen ns to be ranked amongst God’s most 
beneficent institutions and men’s most honorable labors. 
The occasion requires tiiat this institution should be 
our principal topic. 

How happy a change has taken place since the words 
of Christ in the text were spoken ! Ministers are no 
longer sent forth into the midst ol wolves. Through 



the labors, sufferings, and triumphs of apostles, martyrs, 
and good and great men in successive ages, Christianity 
has become the professed and honored religion of tbt; 
most civilized nations, and its preachers are exposed to 
very different temptations from those of savage persecu- 
tion. Still our text has an application to the present 
time. We see our Saviour commanding his apostles, 
to regard in their ministry the circumstances of the age 
in which they lived. Surrounded with foes, they were 
to exercise the wisdom or prudence, of which the ser- 
pent was in ancient times the emblem, and to join with 
it the innocence and mildness of the dove. And in like 
manner, tlie Christian minister is at all periods to regard 
die signs, the distinctive marks and character of the age 
to which he belongs, and must accommodate his ministry 
to its wants and demands. Accordingly, I propose to 
consider some of the leading traits of the present age, 
and the influence which they should have on a Christian 
teacher. 

I. The state of the w’orld, compared with the pasi, 
may be called enlightened, and requires an enlightened 
ministry. It hardly seems necessary to prove, that re- 
ligion should be dispensed by men, who at least ke(!p 
pace with the intellect of the age in which they live. 
Some passages of scripture however have been wrested 
to prove, that an unlearned ministry is that which God 
particularly honors. He always chooses, we are told, 
‘ the foolish things of the world to confound the wise.’ 
But texts of this description are misunderstood, through 
the very ignorance which they are adduced to support. 
The wise, who are spoken of contemptuously in the New 
Testament, were not really enlightened men, but pre- 
tenders to wisdom, who substituted dreams of imagina 
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tion and wild hypotheses for sober iinjuiry into- CJod’s 
works, and who knew comparatively nothing of nature 
or the human mind. The present age has a quite differ- 
ent illumination front that, in which ancient philosophy 
prided itself. It Js marked by great and obvious im- 
provements in the methods of reasoning and inquiry, and 
by the consequent discovery and diffusion of a great mass 
of physical and moral truth, wholly unknown in the 
time of Christ. Now we affirm, that such an age de- 
mands an (mlightened ministry. We want teachers, 
who will be able to discern and unfold the consistenev 
of revealed religion with the netv lights which are 
breaking in from nature * and who will be able to draw, 
from all men’s discoveries in the outward world and in 
their ow'u souls, illustrations, analogies, and arguments 
for Christianity. We have reason to believe, that (lod, 
the author of nature and revelation, has established a 
harmony between them, and that their beams are in- 
tended to mingle and shed a joint radiance; and conse- 
tjiiently, other things being equal, that teacher is best 
fitted to dispense Christianity, whose compass of mind 
enables him to compare wdiat God is teaching in his 
works and in his word, atid to present the truths of 
religion with those modifications and restraints wdiich 
Other acknowledged troths require. Christianity now 
needs dispensers, who wall iiiake history, nature, and the 
improvements of society, tri1)utary to its elucidation and 
support ; who wdll show its adaptation to man as an ever 
progressive being ; who will be able to meet the objec- 
tions to its truth, w hich w^ill naturally bo started in an 
active, stirring, inquiring age ; and though last not least, 
who will have^cnough of mental and moral courage to 
detect and renbimce the errors in the Church, on w hich 
such objections are generally built. In such an age, a 
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ministry is wanted, whicli will furnish discussions of 
religious topics, not inferior at least in intelligence to 
those, which people are accustomed to read and hear on 
other subjects. Christianity will suffer, if at .a time, 
when vigor and acuteness of thinking are carried into 
all other departments, the pulpit should send forth 
nothing but wild declamation, positive assertion, or dull 
commonplaces, with wdiich even childhood is satiated. 
Religion must be seen to be the friend and quickener of 
intellect. It must bo exhibited with clearness of rea- 
soning and variety of illustration ; nor ought it to be 
deprived of the bene fits of a pure and felicitous diction 
and of rich and glowing imagery, yvhere these gifts fall 
to the lot of the teacher. It is not meant that every 
minister must be a man of genius ; for genius is one of 
God’s rarest inspirations ; and of all the breathings of 
genius, perhaps the rarest is eloquence. 1 mean only 
to say, that the age demands of those, who devote them- 
selves to the administration of Christianity, that they 
should feel themselves called upon for the highest cul- 
tivation and ful'est devclopement of the intellectual 
nature. Instead of thinking, that the ministry is a 
refuge for dulncss, and that whoever can escape from 
the plough is fit for God’s spiritual husbandry, we ought 
to feel that no profession demands more enlarged think- 
ing and more various acquisitions of truth. 

In proportion as society becomes enlightened, talent 
accjuires influence. In rude ages bodily strength is the 
most honorable distinction, and in subsequent times 
military prowess and skill confer mastery and eminence. 
But as society advances, mind, thought, becomes the 
sovereign of the world ; and accordingly, at the present 
moment, profound and glowing thought, though breath- 
ing only from the silent page, exerts a kind of omnipo- 
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tent and omnii^i’esent energy. It crosses oceans and 
spreads throngh nations ; and at one and the same mo- 
ment, conceptions of a single mind are electrifying 
and IfnSll^g multitudes, through wider regions than the 
Rom^ fetlglc oveBshadbwed. This agency of mind on 
tnihu, I repeat it, is the true sovereignty of the world, and 
kin^l and notoes are becoming impotent by the side of 
men of deep and fervent thought. In such a state of 
things. Religion would wage a very unequal war, if di- 
vorced from talent and cultivated intellect, if committed 
to weak and untaught minds. God plainly intends^ that 
it should be advanced by human agency ; and does he 
not then intend, to summon to its aid the mightiest and 
noblest power with which man is gifted ? 

Let it not be sa,id, that Christianity has an intrinsic 
glory, a native beapty, which no art or talent of man can 
heighten ; that Christianity is one and the same, by what- 
ever lips it is communicated, and that it needs nothing 
but the most naked exposition of its truths, to accomplish 
its saving purposes. Who docs not know, that all truth 
takes* a Ituc and form from the soul through which.it 
passe^ that in every mind it is invested with peculiar 
associations, and that consequently the same truth is 
quite a different thing, when exhibited by men of differ- 
ent haifeits of thought and feeling ? Who does not kno^v, 
that the sublimcst doctrines lose in some hands all their 
gtartdeur, and the loveliest all their attractiveness ? 
Who does not know', how much the diffusion and power 
of any system, whether physical, moral, or political, de- 
peM on thb order according to w Inch it is arranged, on 
the broad and consistent view's w hich arc given of it, on 
the clonnexions which it is show'n to hold with other 
trd^s, on^e urologies by which it is illustrated, adorii- 
edi and enfpreed^and though last not," least, on the 



clearness and energy of the style in which it is convey- 
ed? ‘Nothing is needed in religion,’ some say, ‘ but 
the naked truth.’ But I apprehend, th^t there is no 
such thing as naked truth, at least as far 'as mOilulf sub- 
jects are concerned. Truth which relates to God, and 
duty, and happiness, and a future state,' is always -hu- 
manized, if I may so use the word, by passing through 
a human mind; and when communicated powerfuify, it 
always comes to us in drapery, thrown round it by the 
imagination, reason, and moral feelings of the teacher. 
It comes to us warm and living with the impressions and 
affections, which it has produced in the soul from which 
it issues ; and it ought so to come ; for the highest evi- 
dence of moral truth is found in the moral principles and 
feelings of our nature, and therefore it fails of its best 
support, urdess it is seen to accord ^yith and to act upon 
these. The evidence of Christianity, which operates 
most universally, is not history nor miracles, but its cor- 
respondence to the noblest capacities, deepest wants, and 
purest aspirations of our nature, to the cravings of an 
immortal spirit ; and when it comes to us from a mint^*' 
in which it has discovered nothing of this adaptatfeh, 
and has touched none of these springs, it wants one of 
its chief signatures of divinity. Christianity is not then 
to be exhibited nakedly. It owes much of its power to 
the mind, which communicates it ; and the greater the 
enlargement and developeraent of the mind of which it 
has possessed itself, and from which it flows, the wider 
and deeper will be its action on other souls. 

It may be said without censoriousness, that the ordi- 
nary mode, in which Christianity has been exhibited in 
past times, does not suit the illipiination of the present. 
That mode has been too narrow, technical, pedantic. 
Religion has bqen made separate business, and a dull. 
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unsocial^ melancholy business too, instead of being 
manifested as a truth, which bears on and touches 
eveipythiag huptan, as a universal spirit, which ought to 
bteathb.' through smd modify all our desires and pursuits, 
all our trains of thought and emotion. And this narrow, 
forbidding mode of exhibiting Christianity is easily ex- 
plained by its early history. Monks shut up in cells ; 
a priesthood cut off by celibacy from the sympathies and 
most interesting relations of life ; and universities en- 
slaved to a scholastic logic, and taught to place wisdom 
in verbal subtilties and unintelligible definitions ; these 
took Christianity into their keeping ; and at their chilling 
touch this generous religion, so full of life and affection, 
became a dry, frigid, abstract system. Christianity, as 
it came from their hands, and has been transmitted by 
a majority of protestant divines, reminds us of the hu- 
man form, compressed by swathing bands, until every 
joint is rigid, every movcitnmt constrained, and almost 
all the beauty and grace of nature obliterated. Instead 
of regarding it as a heavenly institution, designed to 
perfect our whole nature, to offer awakening and puri- 
fying^objects to the intellect, imagination, and heart, to 
devblopp every capacity of devout and social feeling, to 
form a rich, various, generous virtue, divines have 
cramped and tortured the gosixjl into various systems, 
composed in the main of theological riddles and contra- 
dictions ; and this religion of love has been made to in- 
culcate a monkish and dark visaged piety, very hostile 
to the free-, expansion and full enjoyment of all our fac- 
ulties and social affections. Great improvements indeed 
in this particailar .are taking i)lace among Christians of 
almost every denomination. Koligion has been brought 
fi’d^ the c^lf of the monk, and the scliool of tlic verbal 
disputant, iiffo,‘|^c and society ; and |ts connexions 
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with all our pursuits and feelings have been made mani- 
fest. ' Still, Christianity, I apprehend, is not viewed in 
sufficiently broad lights to meet the spirit of art; ’age, 
which is tracing connexions betwe^ ab^dets of 
thought and branches of krtowiedge/and which caihnot 
but distrust an alleged rcvclrttion, in as .far as jti is 
seen to want harmonies arid affinities with othfer parts 
of God’s system, and especially with human nature and 
human life. 

• ■ ■ # ' 

11. The Hire in which we live demands not onlv an 
enlightened but an earnest ministry, for it is an age of 
earnestness and excitement. Men feel and think at 
present with more energy than formerly. There is 
more of interest and fervor. We learn now from expe- 
rience what might have been inferred from the purposes 
of our Creator, that civilisation and refinement are not, 
as has been sometimes thought, inconsistent witli sensi- 
bility.; that the intellect may grow without exhausting 
Of overshadowing the heart. The human mind was 
never more in earnest than at the present momen|, 
Tlie political revolutions, which form such broad, fea- 
tures and distinctions of our age, have sprung. frQjh a,^ 
new and deep working in the human soul. Men have 
caught glimpses, how'ever indistinct, of the tvorth, dig- 
nity, rights, and great interests of their nature ; and a 
thirst for untried good, and impatience of long enduretl 
wrongs, have broken out wildly, like the fires of Etna, 
and shaken and convulsed tlie earth. It is impossible 
not to discern this increased fervor of mind in (Wery 
department of life. A new spirit of improvement is 
abroad. The imagination can no longer be confined to 
the acquisitions of past ages, but is kipdling the passions 
by vague biu rtoble ideas of blessings j^vet; yet attained. 
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Multitudes, uiiwillii^ to wait the slow pace of that 
great innovator, time, are taking the work of reform 
into'^ fheir own hands. Accordingly the reverence for 
ahtiqttily andi for'jage-hallowed establishments, and the 
{)assi5n for chang^ and amelioration, arc now arrayed 
agailist each other in open hostility, and all great ques- 
tions^ affecting human happiness, are debated with the 
eagerness of party. The character of the age is stamped 
very strongly on its literary productions. Who, that can 
compare the present with the past, is not struck with 
the bold and earnest spirit of the literature of our times. 
It refuses to waste itself on trifles, or to minister to mere 
gratification. Almost all that is written has now some 
bearing on great interests of human nature. Fiction is 
no longer a mere amusement ; but transcendent genius, 
accommodating itself to the cliaracfer of the age, has 
seized upon this province of literature, and turned fiction 
from a toy irito a mighty engine, and, under the liglit 
tale, is breathing through the community cither its 
reverence for the old or its thirst for the new, commu- 
nicates the spirit and lessons of history, unfolds the 
operations of religious and civil institutions, and defends 
.or si^ails new theories of education or morals by ex- 
hibiting them in life and action. The i)Octry of the age 
is equally characteristic. It has a deeper and more 
impressive tone than comes to us from what has been 
called ' the Augustan age of English literature. The 
regular, elaborate, harmonious strains which delighted 
a former generation, are now accused, I say not how 
justly, of playing too much on the surface ot nature and 
of ^he heart. Men want and demand a more ihrilliug 
n'ote^’ a poetry which pierces beneath the exterior ol 
n#tb the depths of the soul, and whi(.h lays open its 
raystefious \yorkthgs, borrowing Irom thc.n'hole outward 
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creation fresh images and eorrespcindences, with which 
to illuminate the secrets of the world within us. So 
keen is this appetite, that extravagances of imagina- 
tion, and gross violations both of taste and morai'^cnti- 
ment, are forgiven, when conjoined with what awakens 
strong emotion; and unhappily the most iStirring is the 
most popular poetry, even though it' issue from the 
desolate soul of a misanthrope and a libertine,’ and ex- 
hale poison and death. ' 

Now, religion ought to be dispensed in accommoda- 
tion to this spirit and character of our age. Men desire 
excitement, and religion must be communicated ini' a 
more exciting form. It must be seen not only to cor- 
respond and to be adapted to the intellect, but to furnish 
nutriment and appeals to the highest and profoundest 
sentiments of our nature. It must not be exhibited in 
the dry, pedantic divisions of a scholastic theology ; nor 
must it be set forth and tricked out in the light drapery 
of an artificial rhetoric, in prettinesses of style, in meas- 
ured sentences, with an insipid floridness, and in the 
form of elegantly feeble essays. No ; it must cOme 
from the soul in the language of earnest conviction and 
strong feeling. Men will not now be trifled With. 
They listen impatiently to great subjects treated with 
apathy. They want a religion which will take a strong 
hold upon them ; and no system, I am sure, can now 
maintain its ground, which w'ants the power of awaken- 
ing rcfd and deep interest in the soul. It is objected 
to Unitarian Christianity that it does riot possess this 
heart-stirring energy, and if so it will, and still more, it 
ought to fall ; for it does not suit the spirit of our tiisSteSj 
nor the essential and abiding spirit of human nature* 
Men will prefer even a fanaticism which is id earn'ist, 
to a pretended^ rationality, which leaves untouched all 
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the great springs of tilic soul, which never lays a quick- 
eniug hand on our Jlove and veneration, our awe and 
fear, our liope and joy. 

It is obvious, I (hink, that the spirit of the age, which 
demands a more ejuciting administration of Christianity, 
begins to be understood and is responded to by preachers. 
Those of us, whose memory extends back but a little 
way, can see a revolution taking place in this country. 

‘ The repose of the pulpit’ has been disturbed. In 
England the established Church gives broad symptoms 
of awaking ; and the slumbering incumbents of a state 
religion, .either roused by sympathy, or aware of the 
necessity of self-defence, are beginning to exhibit the 
energy of the freer and more zealous sects around them. 

In such , an age earnestness should characterize the 
ministry ; and by this I mean not a louder voice or a 
more vehement gesture ; I mean no tricks of oratory ; 
but a solemn conviction that religion is a great concern, 
and a solemn purpose that its claims shall be felt by 
others. To suit such an age, a minister must commu- 
nicate religion, not only as a result of reasoning, but as 
a matter of experience, with that inexpressible character 
of reality, that life and power, which accompany truths 
drawn from a man’s own soul. We ought to speak of 
religion as something which we ourselves know. Its 
influences, struggles, joys, sorrows, triumphs, should be 
delineated from our own history. The life and sensi- 
bility which we would spread should be strong in our 
own breasts. This is the only genuine, unfailing spring 
of an earnest ministry. Men may work themselves for 
a tjpe into a fervor by artificial means ; but the flame 
is i:fnsteady,^M crackling of thorns’ on a cold hearth; 
an#jafter^*it is hard for the most successful art to 
give even for a time that soul-subduing tone to the 



voice, that air of iiative feeling to |tlie countenance, and 
that raciness and freshness to the-^conceptions, Avhich 
come from an experimental conviction of religious truth ; 
and accordingly I would suggest, tl^at the most im- 
portant part of theological educaticai, even in this en- 
lightened age, is not the communication of knowledge, 
essential as that is, but the eouvergi^ . and exaltation 
of religious knowledge into a, livhig, practical, and 
soul-kindling conviction. Much as tire,; > age requires 
intellectual culture in a minister, it requires sti^ more, 
that his acquisitions of truth should be instinct life 
and feeling ; that he should deliver his mossStge Jtot 
mechanically and ‘ in the line of his profession,’ but with 
the sincerity and earnestness of a man bent on great 
effects ; that he should speak of God, of Clyrist., of the 
dignity and loveliness of Christian virtue, of heaven and 
redemption, not as of traditions and historical records, 
about whicli he has only read, but as of realities which 
he understands and feels in the very depths of his spnl. 

III. The present is an age of free and earnest inquiry 
on the subject of religion, and conscquently\Uln age, in 
which the extremes of skepticism and'bigotry, and a 
multiplicity of sects, and a diversity of interpretations of 
the sacred volume, must be expected ; and these circum- 
stances of the times influence and mqdify tl|^‘ duties of 
the ministry. Freq inquiry cannot exist without gene- 
rating a degree of skeptw'dsm ; and against this ihflii^ce, 
more disastrous than any error of a#y s«e,t» a* minister 
is bound to erect every Iw^irricr. Thedij^aajnind h}’ ^ 
natural reaction is imdoubtedly tenduig,^ after its long 
vass^ge, to licentious specul8U»|n. have begun 

to , send keen^ searching glaTicesill%fb pm* iiistitut|iftis, 
whether of religion, litetatur^|i.Qr phlicji ' and have de- 
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loctoa so many abuse.'-], that a siispieioii of u hat is oUl has 
in many cases takeU''J)lace ol tlie vciieratiou foruntitjuity. 
In such an age Christianity must l)e sul)j(icted to a rigid 
scrutiny. Churck establishments and stale patronage 
cannot screen it from inve.stigatioii ; and its ministers, 
far from being called to remove it from the bar of r(ui- 
son, where God has chosen that it should appear, are 
only bound to sec that its claims be fairly and fully made 
known ; and to this they are solemnly bound ; and con- 
s(u]^uently it is one of their fust duties, to search deeply 
and understand thoroughly the true foundations and 
evidences, on which the religion stands. Now it seems 
lo me, that just in proportion as the human mind makes 
progress, the inward evidences of Christianity, the nrarks 
of divinity which it wears on its own brow, are becom- 
ing more and more important. I refer to the evidences 
H lii(di are drawn from its excellence, jmrity, and happy 
influences; from its adaptation lo the spiritual wants, 
lo the weakness and the greatness of human nature ; 
(rom the original and unborrovved charticler, the great- 
ness »)f soul, and the celestial lovcliiu^ss of its founder ; 
from its unliounded benevolence, corresponding with 
lh(^ spirit of the universe ; and from its views of God’.s 
))arental character and purposes, of human duty and 
perfection, and of a future state ; views manifestly tend- 
ing to the exaltation and per[)etual improvement of our 
nature, yet wholly opposed to the character of the age 
in which they were unfolded. The historical and mi- 
raculous proofh of Christianity are indeed essential and 
impregnable; but, without superseding these, the in- 
ward proofs, of which I speak, are becoming tnore and 
more necessary, and exert a greater jtower, in proportion 
as the moral discernment and sensibilitic's of men arc 
strengthened and enlarged. And if this be true, then 
48 
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Cbristiaiiitj is (^Jidiuip'ied, and .skepticism fortified, by 
nothing so much as by rcpr(;s(*ntc^ons of the religion, 
which sully its native lustre and darken its inward sig- 
natures of a heavenly origin ; and accordingly the first 
and most solemn duty of its ministers, is, to rescue it 
from such [)ervcrsions ; to see that it be not condemned 
for doctrines, for which it is in no respect responsible ; 
and to vindicate its character as eminently a rational 
religion, that is, a religion consistent with itself, with 
the great principles of human nature, with God’s ac- 
knowledged attributes, and vvith those indestructible 
convictions, which sjning almost instinctively from our 
moral constitution, and wdiich grow stronger and strong- 
er as the human mind is developed. A professed reve- 
lation, carrying contradiction on its front, and wounding 
those sentiments of justice and goodness, which arc the 
highest tests of moral truth, cannot stand ; and those, 
who thus exhibit Christianity, how'ever pure their aim, 
are shaking its foundations more deeply than its open 
and mveterate foes. 

Hut friH! inquiry not only generates occasional skep- 
ticism, but much more a divtasity of opinion among tlie 
believers of Christianity ; and to this the ministry must 
have a .special adaptation. In such an age the ministry 
must in a measure bo controversial, hr particular, a 
minister, who after serious investigation attaches himself 
to that class of Christians, to which w'e of this religious 
society arc known to belong, cannot but feel that the 
painful office of conflict with other denominations is laid 
upon him ; for, whilst we deny the Christian name to 
none who acknowledge .lesus as their Saviour and Lord, 
we do deliberately believe, that by many who confess 
him his religion is mournfully disfigured. We belteve, 
that piety at present is robbed in no small degree of its 
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singleness, energy, a\d happiness, by the multipUcalion 
in the church of objects of supreme Avorship ; by the 
division of the one God into three persons, who sustain 
different relations to mankind; and above all by the 
dishonorable views formed of tlie moral (tliaracter and 
administration of the Deity. Errors relating to God 
seem to us among the most pernicious that can grow up 
among Christians ; for they darken, and, in the strong 
language of scripture, ‘ turn into blood,’ the 8un of tlie 
Spiritual Universe. Around just vietvs of the Divine 
Character all truths and all virtues naturally gather ; and 
although some minds of native irrepressible vigor may 
rise to greatness, in spite of dishonorable conceptions 
of God, yet, as a general rule, Imman nature eajmot 
spread to its just and full proportions under their appal- 
ling, enslaving, heart-withering control. We discover 
very plainly, as we think, in the frequent torpor of the 
conscience and heart in regard to religious obligation, 
the melancholy influences of that system, so prevalent 
among us, which robs our heavenly Father of his [)a- 
reiital attributes. Indeed it S(!ems impossible for the 
conscience, under such injurious representations of the 
divine character, to discharge intelligently its solemn 
oflioc of enforcing love to God as man’s highest duty ; 
and accordingly when religious excitements lake place 
under this gloomy system, they bear the marks of a 
morbid action, much more than of a healthy, restorative 
procaess of the moral nature. 

These errors a minister of liberal vicAvs of Christiani- 
ty Avill feel himself bound to withstand. Tint let me 
not be understqpd, as if I Avould have the ministry 
given chiefly tq,.^putroversy, and AAould turn the pulpit 
intwa battery^^f the perpetual assault of adverse sects. 
Oh no. Other strains than those of warfare should 
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predominate in this sacred place. ( A minister may he 
faithful to truth, without braudislihig perpetually the 
weapons of controversy. Occasional discussions of dis- 
puted doctrines arc indeed demanded by the zeal, with 
which error is maintained. But it becomes the preach- 
er to remember, that there is a silent, indirect intluence, 
more sure and powerful than direct assault on false 
opinions. The most jatTectiial method of expelling error 
is, not to meet it sword in hand, but gradually to instil 
great truths, with which it cannot easily coexist, and 
by which the mind outgrows it. Men, who have been 
recovered liom false systems, will generally tell you, that 
the first step of their deliverance Avas the admission of 
some principle, which seemed not to menace their past 
opinions, but which prepared the mind for the entrance 
of another and another truth, imtil they wore brought, 
almost without suspecting it, to look on almost every 
doctrine of religion with other eyes, and in another 
and more generous light. The old suj)erstitions about 
ghosts and dreams were not expelled by argument, for 
hardly a book was written against them; but men 
gradually outgrew them ; and the sp(!ctres,- which had 
haunted the terror-stricken soul for ages, fled before an 
improved j)hilosophy, just as they were supposed to 
vanish before the rising sun. And in the same manner, 
the errors which disfigure Christianity, and from whicli 
no creed is free, are to yield to the growth of the human 
mind. Instead of s])en(ling his strength in tracking'and 
refuting error, let the minister, who would serve tin; 
cause of truth, labor to gain and diffuse more and more 
enlarged and lofty views of our religion, 'of its nature, 
spirit, and end. , Let him labor, to separate what is of 
universal and everlasting application from the local and 
the temporary ; to penetrate beneath the ‘■letter to the 
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spirit ; to detach tlV* primary, essential, and all-coin- 
prehending principles of Christianity from the incrus- 
tations, accidental associations, and subordinate appen- 
dages by which they are olteu obscured ; and to fix and 
establish these in men’s minds as the standard by which 
more partial views are to be tried. Let him especial- 
ly set forth the great moral purpose of Christianity, 
always teaching, that Christ came to deliver from the 
power still more than from the punishment of sin ; that 
his most important operation is within us ; and that the 
highest end of his mission, is the erection of God’s 
throne in the soul, the inspiration of a fervent filial 
piety, a piety founded in confiding views of God’s paren- 
tal character, and manifested in a charity corresponding 
to God’s unbounded and ever active love. In addition 
to these efforts, let him strive to communicate the just 
principles of interpreting the scriptures, that men, read- 
ing them more intelligently, may read them with new 
interest, and he will have discharged his chief duty in 
relation to controveisy. 

It is an interesting thought, that, through the infln- 
» uces now described, a sensible progress is taking place 
in men’s conceptions of Christianity. It is a plain mat- 
ter of fact, that the hard features of that religious 
system, vvhich has been ‘ received by tradition from our 
fathers,’ are greatly softened ; and that a necessity is 
felt by those who hold it, ol accommodating tlufir rc])- 
resentations of it more and more to the improved phi- 
iosophy of .the human mind and to the undeniable 
principles of natural and revealed religion. Uncondi- 
tional Election is seldom heard of among us. Ihe 
Imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity is hastening 
to join the exploded doctrine ol T. ransubstantiation. 
The more revolting representations ot man’s staU* by 
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nature are judiciously kept out of ^ight ; and what is of 
still greater iinportaneo, j)roaeliiiig is incomparahly more 
])ractical than formerly. And all these changes are 
owing, not to theological controversy, so much as to 
the general progr(;ss of the human inind. This progress 
is especially discernil)le in the diminished importance 
now ascribed to tlie outward parts of Christianity. 
Christians, having grown up to understand that their 
religion is a spirit and not a form, are beginning to feel 
the puerility as well as guilt of breaking Christ’s follow- 
ers into factions, on sucli (|uestious as these, How much 
a Bishop differs from a Presbyter ? and, How great a 
quantity of water should be used in baptism ? And 
whilst they desire to ascertain the truth in these par- 
ticulars, they look back on the uncharitable heat, w'itli 
which these and similar topics tvere once discussetl, 
with something of the wonder which they feel, on recol- 
lecting the viohmee of the Papists during the memorable 
debate, Whether the Virgin Mary were born with origi- 
nal sin ? It is a consoling and delightful thought, that 
Cod, w'ho uses Christianity to advance civilisation and 
knoAvlcdge, makes use of this very advancement to bring 
back Christianity to a puri;r state, thus binding together 
and carrying forward by mutual action the cause of 
knowledge and the (;ause of religion, and strengthening 
perpetually their blended and blessed influences on 
human nature. 

I V. The age is in many respects a corrupt one, and 
needs and demands in the ministry a spirit of reform. 
'I'he age, I say, is corrupt ; not because I consider it as 
falling below the purity of past times, but because it is 
obviously and grossly defective, when measured by. the 
chrisiian standard and by the lights and advantages 
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which It enjoys. I know nothin'^ to justify the cry of 
modern degeneracy, but rather iiudine to tin; belief, that 
here at least the sense of religion was never stronger 
than at present. In comparing different periods as to 
virtue and piety, regard must be hnd to difference of 
circumstances. It would argue little wisdom or cajidor, 
to expect the same freedom from luxury and dissipation 
in this opident and flourishing community, as marked 
the first settlement of our country, when the inhabitants, 
scarcely sheltered from the elements, and almost wholly 
(utt off from intercourse wdth the civilized world, could 
command little more than the necessaries of. life ; and 
yet it is through superficial comparisons in such particu- 
lars, that the past is often magnified at the expense of 
the present. I mean not to strike a balance between 
ibis ago and former ones. 1 look on this age in the light 
of Christianity, as a minister ought to look upon it ; and 
whilst I see much to cheer and encourage, 1 see much 
to make a good man mourn, and to stir up Christ’s 
servants to prayer and toil. That our increased- com- 
forts, improved arts, and overflowing prosperity, arc 
often abused to licentiousness; that Christianity is with 
multitudes a mere name and form ; that a practical 
atheism, 'wliich ascribes to nature and fortune tiie gifts 
and operations of God, and a jnac-tical infidelity, wJiich 
lives and cares and provides only for the present state, 
abound on every side of ns ; that mucli, whi(;h is called 
morality, springs from a prudent balancing of the ))assions 
:ind a discreet regard to worldly interests ; that there is 
an insensibility to God, which, if our own hearts were 
not infected by it, would shock and amaze us ; th:it edu- 
cation, instead of giuuding and rearing the moral and 
religious nature as its supreme care, often l)ctrays and 
sacrifices it to accomplishmenls and acf|uisitiojis which 
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relate only to the present lil’e ; that there is a mournful 
prevalence of dissoluteness among the young and of in- 
temperance among the poor ; that the very religion of 
peace is made a torch of discord ; and that the fires of 
uncharitablcness and bigotry, fires kindled from hell, 
often burn on altars consecrated to the true God ; — that 
such evils exist, who does not know ? What Christian 
can look round him and say, that the state of society 
corresponds to what men may- and should be, under the 
light of the gospel, and in an age of advanced intelli- 
gence ? As for that man, who, on surveying the world, 
thinks its condition almost as healthy as can be desired 
or hoped ; vv’ho secs but a few superficial blots on th(i 
general aspect of society ; who thinks the ministry es - 
tablished for no higher cud, than to perpetuate the pre- 
sent state of morals and religion ; whose heart is never 
burdened and sorrow-smitten by the fearful doom, to 
which multitudes around him arc thoughtlessly hasten- 
ing ; Oh let not that man take on him the care of souls. 
'The physician, who should enter a hospital, to congrat- 
ulate his dying patients on their phiasaijt sensations and 
rapid convalescence, would be as faithful to his trust, as 
the minister, who secs no deep moral maladies around 
him. No man is fitted to withstand great evils w ith ener- 
gy, unless he be impressed by their greatness. No man is 
fitted to enter upon that warfare with moral evil, to which 
the ministry is set apart, who is not pained and pierced 
by its extent and woes ; who docs not burn to witness 
and advance a great moral revolution in the world. 

Am I told, that ‘ romantic expectations of great chan- 
ges in society will do more harm than good ; that the 
world will move along in its present course, let the 
ministry do what it may ; that we must take the present 
state as God has made it and not waste our strength in 
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nsdess lamentation for incnrablo evils?’ I hold this 
larigua^^i though it takes the nanie of philosophy, to be 
wholly utiwarrauted by experience and revelation. II' 
there be oofe Striking featithfe in human nature, it is its 
susceptiblenfess of iriiffrovement ; and who is authorised 
to sayj that the limit of Christian improvement is reach- 
ed? that whilst science arid art, intellect and imagination, 
are extending thisir domains, the conscience and aflec- 
tions, the mOral and religious principles of our nature, 
are infcapable of incrcas<;d power and elevation ? Have 
wfe not pledges, in man’s admiration of disinterested, 
heroic love f in his power of conceiving and thirsting 
for unattained heights of excellence ; and in the splen- 
dor And sublimity of virtue already manifested in not a 
few who ‘ shine as lights’ in the darkness of past ages, 
that mAh was created for perpetual moral and religious 
progress. True, the minister should not yield himself 
to romantic anticipations ; for disappointment vtuiy de- 
ject him. Let him not expect to break in a moment 
chains of habit, which years have ri vetted, or to bring 
back to immediate intimacy with God souls which have 
wandered long and far from him. This is romance ; but 
there is something to be dreaded by the ministcu* more 
than this ; I mean that frigid tameness of mind, too 
common in Christian teachers, which confounds the ac- 
‘ tjial and the possible ; w hich cannot burst the shackles 
of custom ; which never kindles tu the thought of great 
improvements of human nature; which is satisfied if 
religion receive an outward respect, and never dreams of 
enthroning it in men’s sotds ; .which looks on the strong 
holds of sin with despair ; which utters by rote the sol- 
emn'. npd -magnificent language of the gospel without 
exppctigig ‘ mightily ; ’ which sees in the 

ministry a part p^ thc mechanism oi society, a uselul 
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guardian of public order, but never suspects the powers 
with which it is armed by Christianity. 

The ministry is indeed armed with great powers for 
great effects. The doctrines, which Chiistianity com- 
mits to its teachers, are mighty engines. The perfect 
character of God : the tender aiid solemn attributes, 
which belong to him as our Father and Judge ; his 
purposes of infinite and everlasting mercy towards the 
human race ; the character and history of Christ ; his en- 
tire, sclf-irnmolating devotion to the cause of mankind ; 
his intimate union with his followers; his sufferings, and 
cross, his resurrection, ascension, and intercession ; the. 
promised aids of the Holy Spirit ; the immortality of 
man ; the retributions which await the unrepenting, and 
the felicities and glories of heaven, here are truths, able 
to move the whole soul and to war victoriously with its 
host of passions. The teacher, to whom are committed 
the infinite realities of the spiritual world, the sanctions 
ofeterpity, ‘ the powers of the life to come,’ has instru- 
ments to work with, which turn to feebleness all other 
means of influence. There is not heard on earth a 
voice so pow'erful, so penetrating, as that of an enlight- 
ened minister, who, under the absorbing influence of 
these mighty truths, devotes himself a living sacrifice,, 
a whole burnt offering, to the cause of enlightening and 
saving his fellow creatures. 

No ; there is no romance in a minister’s proposing, 
and hoping to forward, a great moral revolution on the 
earth ; for the religion, which he is appointed to preach, 
was intended and is adapted to work deeply and widely, 
and to change the face of society. Christianity was 
not ushered info the world with such a stupeiidoifa pre- 
paration; it was not foreshown through so many ages 
by enraptured prophets ; it WfS rtbt proclaimed so joy- 
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fully by the songs of angels ; it was not preached by 
such holy, lips and sealed by such precious blood, to be 
only a pageant, a form, a sound, a show. Oh no. It 
h^s c<^e fi^m heaven, with heaven’s life and power, — 
come to f make all things new,’ to make ‘the wilder- 
ness glad and the desert blossom as the rose,’ to break 
the stony heart, to set free the guilt-burdened and 
earth-bdhn^ spirit, and to ‘ present it faultless before 
God’s glory with exceeding joy.’ With courage and 
hope becoming such a religion, let the minister bring to 
his work his concentrated powers of intellect and affec- 
tion, and God, in whose cause he labors, will accompany 
and crown the labor with an almighty blessing. 

My brother, you are now to be set apart to the Chris- 
tian ministry. I bid you welcome to its duties, and im- 
plore for you strength to discharge them, a long and 
prosperous course, increasing success, and everlasting.; 
rewards.. I also w'elcorae you to the connexion which 
is this day formed between you and myself. I thank 
God for an associate, in whose virtues and endowments 
I have the promise of personal comfort and relief, and, 
still more, the pledges of usefulness to this people, I 
have lived too long, to expect unmingled good in this or 
in any relation of life ; nor am I ignorant of the difficul- 
' tics and trials, which arc thought to attend the union 
of different minds and dilferent hands in the care of the 
same church. God grant us that singleness of purpose, 
that sincere concern for the salvation of our hearers, 
which will make the success of each the happiness ol 
both. I know, for I have borne, the anxieties and suf- 
ferings whjeh belong to the first years of the Christian 
ministry, and I beg you to avail yourself of whatever aid 
my experience can give you. But no hpmau aid can 



lift every burden from your mind ; nor would the truest 
kindness desire for you exemption from the universal 
Jot. May die discipline, which awaits you, give purity 
and loftiness to your motives ; give energy and fender- 
ness to your character, and prepare you to minister to 
the wants of a tempted and afflicted world with that 
sympathy and wisdom, which fellowship in suffering can 
, alone bestow. May you grow in grace, and in the 
spirit of the ministry, as you grow in years ; arid when 
the voice which now speaks to you shall cease to be 
beard within these walls, may you, my brother, be left 
to enjoy and reward the confidence, to point out the 
path and the j)crils, to fortify the virtues, to animate the 
piety, to comfort the sorroM^s, to save the souls of this 
much loved people. 

Brethren of this Christian Society ! I rejoice in the 
proof, which this day affords, of your desire to secure 
tin administration of Christ’s word and ordinances to 
yourselves and your children ; and I congratulate you on 
the prospects which it opens before you. The recol- 
lections, which rush upon my mind, of your sympathy 
and uninterrupted kindness through the vicissitudes of 
my health and the frequent suspensions of my labors, 
encourage me to anticipate for my young brother that 
kindness and candor, on which the happiness of a minis- 
ter so much depends. I cannot ask for him sincercr 
attachment, than it has been my lot to enjoy. I re- 
member, however, that the reciprocation of kind feelings 
is not the highest end of the ministry ; and accordingly 
my most earnest desire and prayer to God is, that with 
a new pastovj he may send you new influences of his 
spirit, and that, through our joint labors, Christianity, 
lieing rooted jn your: understandings and hearts, may 
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spring up into a rich harvest of universal goodness! May 
a more earnest concern for salvation, and a thirst for 
more generous improvement, be excited in your breasts. 
May a new life breathe through the worship of this 
house, and a new love join the hearts of the worshippers. 
May our ‘ministry .produce everlasting fruits; and on 
that gifeat day, which will summon the teaeher and the 
taught before the judgment seat of Christ, may you, my 
mucli -loved and respected people, be ‘ our joy and 
crown and may we, when all hearts shall he revealed, 
-be seen to have sought your good with unfeigned and 
disinterested love ! 





DISCOURSE 


AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SECOND CONORECATIONAE 
UNITARIAN CUUltCir. NEW YORK, 1826. 


MARK Xir. 29, §). 

AND JESUS ANSWERED DIM, THE I fKST OE AI,I. THE COMMANDMENTS IS 
HEAR. OISRAEI, ; THE l.ORI) OUR OOI) IS ONE J.ORI). 

AND THOU SHALT I.OVB THE LOUD THV OOD WITH ALL THV HEART, AND 
WITH AI4. THY SOUL, AM) AVITH ALL TIIY MIND, AND HITIl ALL THY 
STRENOTH. THIS IS THE ElltS-J' COMMANDMENT. 

We have assembled to dedicate this building to the 
worship of the only living and true God, and to the 
leaching of the religion of his son, Jesus Christ, iiy 
this act wo do not expect to confer on this spot of ground 
and these walls any peculiar sanctity or any mysterious 
properties. We do not .suppose that, in consequence 
of rites now performed, the worship offered here will be 
more acceptable, than prayer uttered in die closet, or 
breathed from the soul in the midst of busines.s ; or that 
the instructions delivered from this pulpit will lie more 
effectual, than if they wore uttered in a private dwell- 
ing or the ojien air. By dedication wc understand only 
h solemn expression of the purpose for which this build- 
ing is reared, joined with prayer to Him, who alone can 
crown our enterprise with success, that our design may 
be' accepted and fulfilled. For this religious act we 
find, indeed, no precept in the New Testament, and on 
this account some have scrupled as to its propriety. 
But we are not among those "who consider the written 
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word hs a statute book, by tlio letter of wliicli every 
step in life must be governed. W e believe, on the other 
handj that one of the great excellences of Christismity 
is, that it does not deal in minute regulation, but that, 
having given broad views of duty, and enjoined a pure 
and disinterested spirit, it leaves us to apply these rules 
and express this spirit, according to the promptings-of 
the divine monitor within us, and according to the claims 
and exigences of the ever varying conditions iii which 
we are placed. We believe, too, that revelation is not 
intended to supersede God’s other modes of instructicwjt; 
that it is not intended to drown, but to make more 
audible, the voice of nature. Now nature dictates the 
propriety of such an act as we are this day assembled 
to perform. Nature has always taught men, on the 
completion of an important structure, designed for public 
and lasting good, to solemnize its first appropriation to 
the purpose for which it was reared, by some special 
service. To us there is a saerddness in this moral in- 
stinct, in this law written on the heart ; and in listening 
reverently to God’s dictates, however convoyed, we 
doubt not that we shall enjoy his .acceptance and blcs- 
sing. 

I have said, W'o dedicate this building to the teaching 
of the gospel of Christ. But in the present state of^the 
Christian church, these words are not as definite as they 
one day will be. This gospel is variously interpreted. 
It is preached in various forms. Christendom is parcel- 
ed out into vpious sects. When, therefore, we* see a 
new hou^e of worship reared, the question immediately 
arises, To what mode of teaching Christianity is it to be 
devoted? I need not, tell you, my hearers, that this 
house has been built by that class, of Cfarisfians, who 
are called Unitarians, and that the gospel will here be 
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taught, as interpreted by that body of believers. This 
you all know; but perhaps all proseiit have not attached 
a very precise meaning to the vvojd, by which our par- 
ticular views of Christianity are designated. Unitari- 
anism has been made a term of so much reproach, and 
has been uttered in so many tones of alarm, horror, in- 
dignation, and scorn, that to many it gives only a vague 
impression of something monstrous, impious, unuttera- 
bly perilous. To such, I would say, that this doctrine, 
widens considered by some, as the last and most per- 
fect invention of Satan, the consummation of his blas- 
])hcmies, the most cunning weapon ever forged in the 
fires of hell, amounts to this — That there is One Cod, 
even the Father ; and that Jesus Christ is not this One 
Cod, but his son and mc'sscnger, who derived all his 
powers and glories from the Universal Parent, and who 
came into the world not to claim su])r(;me homage for 
himself, but to carry up the soul to his Father as the 
Only Divine Person, the Only Ultimate Object of reli- 
gious worship. To us, this doctrine seems not tb have 
sprung from hell, but to have descended from the throne 
of God, and to invite and attract us thither. To us it 
seems to come from the scriptures, with a voice loud as 
the sound of many tvaters, and as articulate and clear as 
if .Jesus, in a bodily form, w'crc pronouncing it distinctly 
in our ears. To this doctrine, ;md to Christianity inter- 
preted in consistency with it, wc dedicate this building. 

That we desire to propagate this doctrine, w'e do not 
conceal. It is a treastue, which we w'ish not to confine 
to ourselves, which we dare not lock up in our own 
breasts. Wc regard it as given tons for others, tistvell 
as for ourselves. We should rejoice to spread it through 
this great city, to carry it into every dwelling, and to scud 
it far and wide to the remotest settlements of our country. 

50 
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Am 1 asked, lij vvc wish this diflVision ? We dare 
not say, lliat wo are in no degree influenced by sectari- 
an feeling ; for we sec it raging around us, and we 
should be more than men, w'ere wc wholly to escape an 
epidemic passion. Wc do hope, however, that our main 
purpose and aim is not sectarian, but to promote a purer 
and nobler piety than now prevails. Wc arc not indu- 
ced to spread our opinions by the mere conviction that 
they arc true; for there are many truths, historical, met- 
aphysical, scientific, literary, which wc have noai^icty 
to propagate. We regard them as the highest, most 
important, most cflicieut truths, and therefore demand- 
ing a lirm testimony, and earnest efforts to make them 
know n. in thus speaking, we do not mean, that we 
ri.'gard our peculiar views as essential to salvation. Far 
from us be this spirit of exclusion, the very spirit of 
anticlirist, tlie w^orst of all (he delusions of popery and 
of prot<!st;uitism. We hold nothing to be essential, but 
tile simple and sujneme dedication of the mind, heart, 
and life lo (iod and to his W'ill. This inward and prac- 
I'cai dcvotediiess to the Sypreme Being, W'e are assured, 
;s attained and accepted under all the forms of Christi- 
anity. We believe, how ever, that it is favored by that 
truth w hich we maintain, as by no other system of faith. 
We regard IJnitarianism as peculiarly the friend of in- 
ward, living, practical religion. For this w'e value it. 
For this W'e would spread it ; and we desire none to 
embrace it, but such as shall seek and derive from it 
this celestial influence. 

3'his character and property of Unitarian Christian- 
ity, its fitness to promote true, deep, and living piety, 
being our chief ground of attachment to it, and onr 
chief motive for dedicating this house to its inculcation, 
I have thoi'ght proper to make this the topic of my 
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present discourse. I do not propose to prove the truth 
of JJnitariaiiism by scriptural authorities, for this argu- 
ment would exceed the limits oi a sermon, but to shov/ 
its superior tendency to form an elevated religious char- 
acter. If, however, this position can be sustained, I 
shall have contributed no weak argument in supjiort of 
the truth of our views ; for the chief purpose of Christi- 
anity undoubtedly is, to promote piety, to l)iing us to 
God, to fill our souls with that Great Being, to make 
us alive to Him; and a religious system can cany no 
more authentic mark of a divine original, than its obvi- 
ous, direct, and peculiar adaptation to quicken and raise 
the mind to its Creator. — Irnspeaking thus of Unitarian 
Christianity as promoting piety, 1 ought to oliserve, 
that I use this tvord in its proper aiid highest sense. 

1 mean not evcuytliing wdiich bears the name of pio( 3 % 
for under this title superstition, fanaticism, and formality 
are walking ai)road and claiming respect. I mean not 
an anxious frame of mind, not abject and slavish fear, 
not a dread of hell, not a re])etition of forms, not cliurch- 
going, not loud prol'ession, iiojt, sevcK' censure of oiliers’ 
irreligioii ; hut filial love and revi roiice towards God, 
habitual gratitude, cheerful trust, rciidy obedii'iice, :ind, 
tl'.ough last not least, an imitation of tlie ever active 
and unbounded benovoleneo of the Creator. 

rjic object of this discourse reqiiinis mo to spc:tk 
with great liaa'dom of dillerent systems of religion. 
But let me not be misunderstood. Let not the uii- 
charitahleiu'ss, which 1 '•ondeinn, be lightly laid to my 
charge. Let it ho rememhered, that f .speak only of 
s3stem.Sj not of those who embrace them. In siUtmg 
forth with all simplicity what seem to me the good or 
had lendencits of doctrines, I have not :i thoiight oi 
giving standards or measures by which to estimate the 



virtue or vice of their professors. Nothing would be 
more unjust, than to decide on men’s characters from 
their peculiarities of faith ; and the reason is plain. 
Such peculiarities are not the only causes which im- 
press and determine the mind. Our nature is exposed 
to innumerable other influences. If indeed a man were 
to know nothing but his creed, were to meet with no 
human beings but those who adopt it, were to see no 
example and to lu^ar no conversation, but such as were 
formed by it ; if his creed were to meet him everywhere, 
and to exclude every other object of thought ; then his 
character might be cxj)ectcd to answer to it with great 
precision. But our Creator has not shut us up in so 
narrow a school. The mind is exposed to an infinite 
variety of influences, and these are multiplying with the 
progress of society. Education, friendship, neighbour- 
hood, public opinion, the state of society, ‘ the genius 
of the place ’ where we live, books, events, the pleas- 
ures and business of life, the outward creation, our 
physical temperament, and innumerable other causes, 
arc perpetually pouring injupou the soul thoughts, views, 
and emotions ; and these inlluences are so complicated, 
so peculiarly combined in the case of evm’y individual, 
and so modified by the original susceptibilities and con- 
stitution of every mind, that on no subject is there 
greater uncertainty than on the formation of character. 
To determine the precise "Operation of a religious 
ojnnion amidst this host of influences surpasses human 
power. A great truth may be completely ncutraliyaal 
by the countless impressions and excitements, which tlic 
mind receives from other sources ; and so a great error 
may be disarmed of much of its power, by the superior 
energy of other and better views, of early habits, and of 
virtuous examples. Nothing is more common than to 
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see a docfiiue believed without suayiii^^ the will. Its 
efficacy depends, not on the assent of the intellect, but 
on the place which it occupies in the thoughts, on the 
distinctness and vividness with which it is conceived, 
on its association with our common ideas, on its fre- 
quency of recurrence, and on its command of the atten- 
tion, Avithout which it has no life. Accordingly, perni- 
cious opinions are not seldom held by men of the most 
illustrious virtue. I mean not tlum, in commending or 
condemning systems, to pass sentence on their profes- 
sors. I know the power of the mind to select from a 
multifarious system, for its habitual use, those features 
or principles which are generous, pure, and ennobling, 
and by these, to sustain its spiritual lil’c amidst the 
nominal profession of many errors. 1 know that a 
creed is one thing, as written in a book, and another, 
as it exists in the minds of its advocates. In the book, 
all the doctrines appear in ecptally strong and legible 
lines. In the mind, many arc faintly tra*ced and sel- 
dom recurred to, whilst others are inscribed as with 
sunbeams, and arc the chosen, constant lights ot the 
sojil. Hence, in good men of opposing denominations, 
a real agreement may subsist as to their vital principles 
of faith ; and amidst the division of tongiu-s, there may 
be unity of soul, and the same internal worship of (lod. 
By these remarks I do Jiot mean, that error is not evil, 
or that it bears no pernicious fruit. Its tendenci(!s are 
always bad. But I mean, that those tendencies exert 
themselves amidst so many counteracting influences ; 
and that injurious opinions so often lie dead, through 
the want of mixture with the common thoughts, through 
the mind’s not absorbing them, and changing them into 
its oAvn substance ; that the highest respect may, and 
ought to be cherished for men, in whose creed we find 
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much I'o disapprove. In this discourse 1 shall speak 
frcclj, and some may say severely, of Trinitarianisni ; 
but. I love and honor not a few of its advocates ; and in 
opposing what I deem their error, I would on no account 
detract I'rom their worth. After these remarks, I liope 
that the language of earnest discussion and strong con- 
viction will not be construed into the want of that 
charity, which I acknowledge as the first grace of our 
religion. 

1 now j)roceed to illustrate and prove the superiority 
of Unitarian Christianity, as a means of promoting a 
deep and noble piety. 

1. Uiiitariauism is a system most favorable to piety, 
because it presents to the mind One, and only one. Infi- 
nite Person, to whom supreme homage is to be paid. 
It does not u eaken the energy of religious sentiment by 
di\ iding it among various objects. It collects and con- 
centiatos the soul on One Father of unbounded, undivi- 
ded, imrivall(?d glory. To Him it teaches the mind to 
rise tliTougli ;dl beings. Around Him it gathers all the 
.sjjleiuiors of the iiniverse. To Him it teaches us to as- 
cribe whatever good W(! receive or behold, the beauty 
and intignificence of nature, the liberal gifts of provi- 
dence, the capacities of the soul, the bonds of soci(;ty, 
and especially the riches of grace and redemption, the 
mission, and pouan's, and beneficent influences of .Jesus 
Christ. All happiness it traces up to the Father, as the 
sole source. ; and the mind, wliich these view.s have pen- 
etrated, tlirough this intimate association of everything 
exciting and exalting in the universe with One Infinite 
Parejit, can and does ofler itself up to him with the iii- 
tciiscst and profoimdest love, of which human nature is 
susceptible. The Trinitarian indeed professes to be- 
lieve in one (^lod and means to hold fast this truth. Put 
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three persons, having distinctive (lualitios and relations, 
of whom one is sent and another the sender, one is Loven 
and another the giver, of whom one intercedes and 
another hears the intercession, of whom one takes llesh, 
and another never becomes incarnate, three persons, 
thus discriminated, are as truly three objects of the 
mind, as if they weia; acknowledged to be separate 
divinities; and from the principles of our nature, they 
cannot act on the mind as deeply and powerfully as One 
Infinite Person, to whose sole goodness all happiness is 
ascribed. To multiply infinite objects for the heart, is 
to distract it. To scatter the attention among three 
equal persons, is to impair the power of each. The 
more strict and absolute the unity of (lod, the more 
easily and intimately all the impressions and emotions of 
piety (low together, and are condensed into one glowing 
thought, one thrilling love. No language can express 
thi; absorbing energy of the thought of one Infinite Fa- 
ther. When vitally implanted in the soul, it grows and 
gains strength forever. It enriches itself by every new 
view of God’s word and tvorks ; gathers tribute from 
all regions and all ages ; and attracts into itself all the 
rays ^ of beauty, glory, and joy, in the material and 
spiritual creation. 

My hearers, as you would feel the full influence of 
God upon your souls, guard sacredly, keep unobscured 
and unsullied, that fundantental and glorious truth, that 
there is One, and only One Almighty Agent in the uni- 
verse. One Infinite Father. Let this truth dwell in me 
in its uncorrupted simplicity, and I have the spring and 
nutriment of an ever growing piety. I have an object 
for my mind towards which all things bear me. I know 
whither to go in all trial, whom to bless in all joy, whom 
to adore in all 1 behold. Btit let three persons claim 
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from me supreme lioauige, and claim it bn different 
grounds, one for sending and another for coming to my 
relief, and I am divided, distracted, perplexed. My frail 
intellect is overborne. Instead of One Father, on whose 
arm I can rest, my mind is torn from object to object, and 
I tremble, lest, among so many claimants of supreme 
love, I should withhold from one or another his due. 

II. Unitarianism is tlie system most favorable to 
piety, because it holds fortli and preserves inviolate the 
spirituality of God. ‘ God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ 
It is of great importance to the progress and elevation 
of the religious principle, that we should refine more 
and more our conceptions of God ; that we should se])a- 
rate from him all material properties, and whatever is 
limited or imperfect in our own nature ; that we should 
regard him as a pure intelligence, an unrnixed and infi- 
nite Mind. When it pleased God to select the Jewish 
people and place them under miraculous interpositions, 
one of the first precepts given them was, tliat they 
should not represent God under any bodily form, any 
graven image, or the likeness of any creature. Next 
came Christianity, which had this as one of its great 
objects, to render religion still more spiritual, by abol- 
ishing the ceremonial and outward worship of former 
times, and by discarding those grosser modes of des- 
cribing God, through which the ancient prophets had 
sought to impress an unrefined people. 

Now Unitarianism concurs with this sublime moral 
purpose of God. It assorts his spirituality. It ap- 
proaches him under no bodily form, but as a pure spirit, 
as the infinite and universal Mind. On the other hand, 
it is the direct influence of Trinitarianism to materializi: 
l^tcn’s conceptions of God ; and, in truth, this system is 
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a relapse into the error of the rudest and earliest ages, 
into the worship of a corporeal God. Its leading fea- 
ture is, the doctrine of a God clothed with a body, and 
acting and speaking through a material frame, — of the 
Infinite Divinity dying on a cross ; a doctrine, which in 
earthliness reminds us of the mythology of the rudest 
pagans, and which a pious Jew, in the twilight of the 
Mosaic religion, would have shrunk from with horror. 
It seems to me no small objection to the Trinity, that 
it supposes Cod to take a body in the later and more 
improved ages of the world, when it is plain, that such 
a manifestation, if needed at all, was peculiarly required 
in the infancy of the race. The effect of such a system 
in debasing the idea of God, in associating with the 
Divinity human passions and infirmities, is too ohv iuus 
to need much elucidation. On the supposition that the 
second person of the Trinity became incarnate, God 
may be said to he a material being, on the same general 
ground, on which this is affirmed of man ; for man is 
material only by the union of the mind with the body ; 
and the very meaning of incarnation is, that God took 
a body, through which he acted and spoke, as the hu- 
man soul operates through its corporeal organs. Every 
bodily affection may thus be ascribed to God. Accord- 
ingly the Trinitarian, in his most solemn act of adora- 
tion, is heard to pray in these appalling w ords : ‘ Good 
Eord, deliver us ; by the mystery of thy holy incarna- 
tion, by thy holy nativity and circumcision, by thy bap- 
lism, festing, and temptation, by thine agony and bloody 
sweat, by tliy cross and passion, good Lord, deliver us.’ 
Now I ask you to judge, from the principles of hunian 
nature, whether to w'orshippers, wdio adore their God 
lo|| his W'ounds and tears, his agony, and blood, and 
"SW'cat, the ideas of corporeal existence and human suf- 
51 . 



feiing will not predominate over the conceptions of a 
purely spiritual essence ; whether the mind, in clinging 
to the man, will not lose the God ; whether a surer 
method for depressing and adulterating the pure thought 
of the Divinity could have been devised. That the 
Trinitarian is unconscious of this influence of his faith, 

I know, nor do I charge it on him as a crime. Still it 
e\ists and cannot he too much deplored. 

The Roman Catholics, true to human nature and 
their creed, have sought, by painting and statuary, to 
bring their imagined God before their eyes ; and have 
thus obtained almost as vivid impressions of him, as if 
they had lived with him on the earth. The Protestant 
condemns them for using these similitudes and represen- 
tations in their worship ; but if a Trinitarian, he does so 
to his own condemnation. For if, as he believes, it was 
once a duty to bow in adoration before the living body 
of his incarnate God, tvhat possible guilt can there be 
in worshipping before the pictured or sculptured memo- 
rial of the same being 't Christ’s body may as truly be 
represented by the artist, as any other human form ; and 
its image may be used as cfl’ectually and properly, as ■ 
that of an ancient sage or hero, to recall him with vit^_ 
idness to the mind. — Is it said, that God has exp^sly- 
forbidden the us(! of images in our worship ? Bufl^hy*^ 
was that prohibition laid on the Jews ? For this ex- 
press reason, that God had not presented himselfaJto 
them in any form, which admitted of re{)resc®aiion. 
Hear the language of Moses : ‘ Take good heed^st yc 
make^^u a graven image, for ye saw no ^^ner of 
sim jj^ de on the day that the Lord spak^Wtd you in 
HoM) out of the midst of the fire.’* I^, since that 

♦ Dent.W. 15, 16. — ^I'he arrangement «f- tho text is a littlo changed, to put the 
reader in poasoauion of the dfkieaning. 
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period, God has taken a body, then the reason of the 
prohibition has ceased ; and if he took a body, among 
other purposes, that he might assist the weakness of 
the intellect, which needs a material form, then a statue, 
which lends so great an aid to the conception of an ab- 
sent friend, is not only justified, but seems to be required. 

Ihis materializing and embodying of the Supreme 
Being, which is the essence of Trinitarianisin, cannot 
but be adverse to a growing and exalted piety. Hu- 
man and divine properties, being confounded in one 
being, lose their distinctness. The splendors of the 
Godhead are dimmed. The worshippers of an incar- 
nate Deity, through the frailty of their nature, are 
strongly tempted to fasten chiefly on liis human attri- 
butes ; and their devotion, instead of rising to the Infi- 
nite God, and taking the peculiar character which In- 
linity inspires, becomes rather a huma)i affection, bor- 
rowing much of its fervor from the .ideas of suffering, 
blood, and death. It is indeed possible, that this God- 
man (to use the strange phraseology of Trinitarians) 
may excite the mind more easily, than a purely spirit- 
ual divinity; just as a tragedy, addressed to the eye 
and ear, will interest t!m multitude more than the con- 
templation of the most exalted character. But the 
emotions, which are the most easily roused, are not the 
profoimdest or most enduring. This human love, in- 
s])ired by a human God, though at first more fervid, 
'■annot grow' and spread through the soul, like the revc- 
vcntial attachment, which an infinite, spiritual Father 
awakens.. Refined conceptions of God, though more 
slowly attained, have a more quickening and all-per- 
vading energy, and admit of perpetual accessions of 
brightness, life, and streugtii. 
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True, we shall be told, that Trinitarianism has con- 
verted only one of its three persons into a hiunan Deity, 
and that the other two remain purely spiritual beings. 
But who docs not know, that man will attach himself 
most strongly to the God who has become a man ? Is 
not this even a duty, if the Divinity has taken a body 
to place himself within the reach of human comprehen- 
sion and sympathy ? That the Trinitarian’s views of 
the Divinity will be colored more by his visible, tangi- 
ble, corporeal God, than by those persons of the Trin- 
ity, who remain comparatively hidden in their invisible 
aiul spiritual essence, is so accordant with the princi- 
ples of our nature, as to need no labored proof. ' 

My friends, hold fast the doctrine of a purely spiritual 
divinity. It is one of the great supports and instru- 
ments of a vital piety. It brings God near, as no other 
doctrine can. One of the leading purposes of Christi- 
anity, is to give us an ever growing sense of God’s iin- 
ri'icdiatc presence, a consciousness of him in our souls. 
Now" Just as far as corporeal or limited attributes enter 
into our conception of him, we remove him from us. 
He becomes an outward, distant being, instead of being 
viewed and felt as dwelling in the soul itself. It is an 
unspeakable benefit of the doctrine of a jmrely spiritual 
God, that he can be regarded as inhabiting, filling our 
spiritual nature ; and through this union with our minds, 
he can and docs become the object of an intimacy and 
friendship, such as no embodied being can call forth. 

III. Unitarianism ip the system most favorable to 
piety, because it presents a distinct and ^ intelligible 
object of worship, a bcing, whose nature, whilst inex- 
pressibly sublime, is yet simple and suited to human 
apprehension. An infinite jFather is the most exalted 
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of all conceptions, and yet the least perplexing. It 
involves no incongruous ideas. It is illustrated by 
analogies from our own nature. It coincides with that 
fundamental law of the intellect, through which tve 
demand a cause proportioned to effects. It is also as 
interesting as it is rational ; so that it is peculiarly con- 
genial with the improved mind. The sublime simplici- 
ty of God, as he is taught in Unitarianisni, by relieving 
the understanding from jierplexity, and by placing him 
within the reach of thought and affection, gives him 
peculiar power over the soul. Triuitarianism, on the 
other hand, is a riddle. Men call it a mystery ; but it 
is mysterious, not like the great truths of* religion, by 
its vastness and grandeur, hut by the irroeoneilable 
ideas which it involves. One God, consisting of three 
p(!rsons or agents, is so strange a being, so unlike our 
own minds, and all others with which we hold inter- 
course, is so misty, so incongruous, so contradictory, 
that he cannot be apprehended with that distinctness 
and that feeling of reality, which belong to the opposite 
system. Such a heterogeneous being, who is at the 
same moment one and many ; w ho includes in his own 
nature the relations of Father and Son, or, in other 
vords, is Father and Sou to himself; who, in one of 
his' persons, is at the same moment the supremo God 
and a mortal man, omniscient and ignorant, almighty 
and impotent ; such a heing is certainly the 'most puz- 
zling and distracting object ever presented to hum.an 
thought. Trinitarianism, instead of teaching an intcl- 
ligibio. God, offers to the mind a strange compound of 
host ile attributes, bearing plain marks of those ages ol 
darkness, when Christianity shed but a faint ray, and 
th^ diseased fancy teemed with prodigies aivd unnatural 
creations. Iii contemplating a being, who presents 
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such different aud inconsistent aspects, the mind finds 
nothing to rest upon ; and instead of receiving distinct 
and harmonious impressions, is disturbed by shifting, 
unsettled images. To commune with such a being 
must be as hard, as to converse with a man of three 
different countenances, speaking with three different 
tongues. The believer in this system must forget it, 
when he prays, or he could find no repose in devotion. 
Who can compare it in distinctness, reality, and power, 
with the simple doctrine of One Infinite Father ? 

IV. Uuitarianism promotes a fervent and enlightened 
piety, by asserting the absolute and unbounded perfec- 
tion of God’s character. This is the highest service 
which can be rendered to mankind. Just and generous 
conceptions of the Divinity arc the soul’s true wealth. 
To spread these, is to contribute more effectually, than 
by any other agency, to the progress and happiness of 
the intelligent creation. To obscure God’s glory is to 
do greater wrong, than to blot out the sun. The char- 
acter and influence of a religion must answer to the 
views hich it gives of the Divinity ; and there is a 
j)lain t(;ndency in that system, which manifests the 
divine perfections most resplendently, to awaken the 
sublimest and most blessed piety. 

Now Trinitarianism has a fatal tendency to degrade 
the character of the Supreme Doing, though its advo- 
cates, I aurture, intend no such vr rong. By mnltijtlying 
divine persons, it takes from each the glory of indepen- 
dent, all-sufficient, absolute perfection. This may be 
shown in various particulars. And in the first pISee, the 
very idea, that three persons in the divinity arc in any 
degree important, implies and involves the imperfection 
of each ; for it is plain, that if one divine person posses- 
ses all possible power, wisddm, love, and happiness, 
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nothing will be gained to himself or to the creation by 
joining with him two, or two hundred other persons. 
To say t^t he needs others for any purpose or in any 
degree, is to strip him of independent and all-sufticient 
majesty. If our Father in Heaven, (he God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, is not of himself suflicient to 
all the wants of his creation ; if, by his union with other 
persons, he can accomjdish any good to w hich he is not 
of himself equal ; or if he thus ac<piires a claim to tlie 
least degree of trust or hope, to which he is not of liim- 
sclf entitled by his own independent attributes ; then it 
is plain, he is not a being of infinite and absolute per- 
fection. Now Trinitarianis'm teaches, that the liighcst 
good accrues to the human race from the existence of 
three divine persons, sustaining different olhees and 
relations to the world ; and it regards the Unitarian, as 
subverting the foundation of human hope, by asserting 
that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus is alone 
and singly God. Thus it derogates from his infinite 
glory. 

In the next place, Trinitarianism degrades the charac- 
ter of the Supreme Ueing, by laying its disciples under 
the necessity of making such a distribution of offices and 
relations among the three persons, as will serve; to de- 
signate and distinguish them ; for in this way it inter- 
feres with the sublime conceptions of One Infinite 
Person, in whom all glories are concentred. If we are 
required to worship three persons, we must view them 
in different lights, or they will be mere repetitions of 
each Alher, mere names and sounds, presenting no 
objects, conveying no 'meaning to the mind. Some 
appropriate chariacter, some peculiar acts, f(;elings, and 
relations must be ascribed to each. In other words, 
the glory of all must be shorn, that sonic special distin- 
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guishing lustre may be thrown on each. Accordingly, 
creation is associated j)eculiarly with the conception of 
the Father ; satisfaction for human guilt with that of 
the Son ; whilst sancti/ication, the noblest work of all, 
is given to the Holy Spirit as his more jiartipujar work. 
By a still more fatal distribution, the work of justice, the 
office of vindicating the rights of the Divinity, falls pe- 
culiarly to the Father, whilst the loveliness of interposing 
mercy clothes peculiarly the person of the Son. By 
this unhappy inlluence of Trinitarianisin, from which 
common minds at least cannot escape, the splendors of 
tlie Godhead, being scattered among three objects, in- 
stead of being united in One*Infinite Father, are dimmed; 
and he, whose mind is thoroughly and practically pos- 
sessed by this system, can hardly conceive the effidgem^e 
of glory in which the One God offers himself to a pious 
believer in his strict unity. 

But the worst has not been told. 1 observe, then, 
in the third place, that if Tlirec Divine Persons are be- 
lieved in, such an administration or government of the 
world must be ascribed to them, as will furnish them 
wdth a sphere of operation. No man w ill admit three 
persons into his creed, without finding a use for them. 
Now it is an obvious remark, that a system of the tini- 
verse, which involves and demands more than one Infi- 
nite Agent, must be wild, extravagant, and unworthy 
; the perfiict God ; because there is no possible or con- 
ceivable good, to which such an agent is not adequate. 
Accordingly we find Trinitarianisin cotmocting itself 
with a scheme of administration, exceedingly derogato- 
ry to the divine character. It fWches, that the'Infinite 
<|Father saw fit to put into the hands of our first parents 
tijg chara(;ter and condition of their whole progeny ;^hd 
that, through one act of disobedience, the whole race 
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bring with them into being a corrupt nature, or are born 
d[epraved< ■' It teaches, that the offences of a short life, 
though liegun luid spent under this disastrous influence, 
merit endless punishment, and that God’s law threatens 
this infinitf , penalty ; and that man is thus burdened with 
a guilt, which no sufferings of the created universe can 
eJtpia^, which nothing but the sufferings of an Infinite 
Being; can purge away. In this condition of human 
nature, Trinitarianism finds a sphere of action for its 
different persons. I am aware that some 'rrinitarians, 
on hearing this statement of their system, may reproach 
me with ascribing to them the errors of Calvinism, a 
system which they abhor as much as ourselves. But 
none of the peculiarities of Calvinism enter into this 
exposition. I have given what I understand to he the 
leading features of Trinitarianism all the world over ; 
and the benevolent professors of that faith, who recoil 
from this statement, must blame not the preacher, but 
the creeds and establishments by which those doctrines 
are diffused. For ourselves, we look with horror and 
grief on the views of God’s government, which arc 
naturally and intiinatoly united with Trinitarianism. 
They take from us our Father in heaven, and sulistitiUo 
a stern and unjust lord. Our filial love and roverciico 
rise up against them. Wc say to the Trinitarian, touch 
anything hut the perfections of God. Cast no stain on 
that spotless purity and loveliness. We can endure 
any errors but those, wdiich subv^ert or unsettle the con- 
viction of God’s paternal goodness. Urge not upon us 
a syst^^j which makes exist<'nce a curse, and wrajis 
the universe in gloom. Leave us the chet^fflil light, the 
free and healthful ^latmosphere, of a liberal and rational 
faj|ky;i , the ennoW^ and consoling influences of the 
doctrine, which i®ure and rcvelation in blessed concord 
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teaeh u‘s, of One Father of Unbounded {Uid Inexhausti- 
ble Love. V- ’ ■ ‘ ; 

V. Unitarianism is peculiarly favorable ha be- 

cause it accords with nature, with the t\*6rld /around 
and the world within us ; and through this -acfebrdance 
, it gives aid to nature, and receives aid from itjiln i^i- 
pressing the mind with God. We live in the bf 
a glorious universe, which was meant to be a Witness 
and a preacher of the Divinity ; and a revelation from 
God may be expected to be in harmony with this sys- 
tem, and to carry on a common ministry with it in lift- 
ing the soul to God. Now Unitarianism is in accord- 
ance with nature. It teaches One Father, and so does 
creation, the more it is explored. Philosophy, in pro- 
portion as it extends its views of the universe, sees in 
it, more and more, a sublime and beautiful unity, and 
multiplies proofs, that all things have sprung from one 
intelligence, one power, one love. The whole outward 
creation proclaims to the Unitarian the truth in which 
he dolights. So does his own soul. But neither na- 
ture nor the soul bears one trace of Three Divine Per- 
sons. Nature is no Trinitarian. It gives not a hint, 
not a glimpse of a tri-personal author. Trinitarianism 
is a confined system, shut up in a few texts, a few 
written lines, where iSlany of the wisest minds have 
failed to discover it. It is not inscribed oh the heavens 
and the earth, not borne on every wind, not resounding 
and re-echoing through the universe. The sun and 
stars say nothing of a God of three persons. TJiey all 
speak of the One Father whom we adore. To o% ears, 
one and thdj||ime , voice . cornel from God’s word and 
worksfia full and swelling strain, greying clearer, lo|d- 
er^jgre thrilling as we Jisten, and^ith one blessed 
iiJBPce lifting updur souls to the j|^mighty Father. 
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Tla^: toi6t^ftce-betwee\\na^^^ aad teve\at\oiv \w- 
^ases the po\Vier pf both over the mind. Concurring 
as thejr ^olih one itopressioif, they make that impres- 
sions To' men of reflection, the conviction of 

the religion is exceedingly heightened, by a 

l^^efifidh of harmony in the views of it which they 
afefflfe^tyfrpm various sources. Revelation is never re- 
ceivedP-^with so intimate a persuasion of its truth, as 
when it is seen to conspire to the same ends and im- 
pressions, for which all other things are made. It is 
no small objection to Trinijarianism, that it is an in- 
sulated doctrine, that it reveals a God whom we meet 
nowhere in the universe. Three Divine Persons, I re- 
peat it, are found only in a few texts, and those so dark, 
that the gifted minds of Milton, Newton, and Locke 
could not find them there. Nature gives them not a 
whisper ' of evidence. And can they be as real and 
powerful to the mind, as that One Father, whom the 
general strain and^'cemmon voice of Scripture, and the 
universal voice of nature call us to adore ? 

VI. U liitarianism favors piety by opening the mind to 
new arid ever enlarging views pf God. Teaching, as it 
does, the same God with nature, it leads us to seek 
him in nature. It does not shut us up in the written 
word, precious as that manifestation of the Divinity is. 
It considers revelation, not as independent on his otlier 
means of instruction ; not as a separate agent ; but as 
a part of the gfpat system of God for enlightening and 
elevating the human soul ; as intimately joined w ith 
creatioi^'and providence, and intended to concur ivith 
them ; and a£^^en tc assist us in reading the volume 
of ghe unive4^P Thus Unitarianism, where its genuine 
inn^rite idfflPrienced, tends to enrich and fertilize 
the mind it to new lights, wherever they spring 
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up ; and By combining, makes morei€|||li|9t^ ^t|i9 means 
of religious knowledge. Triiiitariani^,' b& iUie otli^r 
hand, is a system which tdnds to confine the/pmd ; to 
shut it up in what is written ; to diminish in 

the universe ; and to disincline it to bright, ^andi lQiai^ed 
views of God’s works. — This effect will be i^platno^ 
in the first place, if we consider, that the peCji^i^i|i^S 
of Trinitarianism>differ.so much from the tcabfiigs of 
the universe, that he, who attaches himself to the one, 
will be in danger of losing his interest in , the other. 
The ideas of Three Divine Persons, of God clothuig 
himself in flesh, of the infinite Creator saving the guilty 
by transferring their punishment to an inuMcnt being, 
these ideas cannot easily be made to coalesce in the 
mind with that, which nature gives, of One Almighty 
Father and Unbounded Spirit, whom no worlds can 
contain, and wliose vicegerent in the human breast pro- 
nounces it a crime, to lay the penalties of vice on the 
pure and unoffending. j,;, 

But Tririitarianism has a still more positive influence 
in shutting the mind against improving views from the 
universe. It tends to throw gloom over God’s works. 
Imagining that Christ is \o be exalted, by giving him an 
exclusive agency in enlightening and recovering man- 
kind, it is tempted to disparage other lights and influen- 
ces ; and for the purpose of magnifying his salvation, it 
inclines to exaggerate the darkness and desperateness 
of man’s present condition. The mind, thus impressed, 
naturally leans to* those views of nature and of society, 
whj.^i will strengthen the ideas of desolation and guilt. 
Ijto^tempted to aggravate the miseries of life, and to 
^ in them only the marks of divih© ^ 
punishing justice ; and overlooks theii%^|vious fithi^ss 
and design to awaken our powers, exer<^k)ur virtues, 
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and social ties, lu like manner 'it exag- 

gdimtes that the need of an Infinite 

atonfemoiiftHnay be maintained. Some of the most af- 
fecting4fk(S®s of God’s love within and around us are 
obkufid^by this gloomy theology. The glorious facul- 
^yof the soul, its high aspirations, its sensibility to the 
good in character, its sympathy with disin- 
terestea and suffering virtue, its benevolent and religious 
instincts, its thirst for a happiness not found on earth, 
these are overlooked or thrown into the shade, that 
they may not disturb the persuasion of man’s natural 
corruption. Ingenuity is employed to disparage what 
is interesting in the human character. Whilst the 
bursts of passion in the newborn child arc gravely 
urged,* as indications of a native rooted corruption ; its 
bursts of affection, its sweet smile, its innocent and ir- 
repressible joy, its loveliness and beauty, are not listen- 
ed to, though they plead more eloquently its alliance 
with higher natures. The sacred and tender affections 
of home ; the unwearied watchings and clieerful s'acrifi- 
ees of parents ; the reverential, grateful assiduity of 
children, smoothing an aged father’s or mother’s descent 
to the grave ; woman’s love, stronger than death ; the 
friendship of brothers and sisters ; the anxious afi’ectioii, 
which tends around the bed of sickness ; the subdued 
voice, which breathes comfort into the mourner’s heart ; 
all the endearing offices, which shed a serene light 
through our dwellings ; these are explained away by the 
thorough advocates of this system, so as to include no 
real virtue, so as to consist with a natural aversion to 
goodness. Even the higher efforts of disinterested be- 
nevnlf»nc.n |ABn d the most unaffected expressions of piety, 
if ^bt co^^bted with what is called ‘ the true faith,’ 
are, by t^^ost rigid disciples of the doctrine whi<;h I 
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opp6se, resolved into the passion 

other working' of ^ unsanctified natujre.f . - ']^l$s,T^iniita;- 

rianism and its kindred doctrines lave a W 

veil God’s goodness, to sully l!k'faireSt;y(^kfiv,to^^^^ 
the lustre of those innocent arid pui’e afifection^^.^|ifeh 
a divine breath kindles in the- souk to blight the l)ba^ 
and freshness of creation, and in this way to con^pipie^e 
very nutriment of piety. We know, and fejdice to 
know, that in multitudes this tendency is counteracted 
by a cheerful temperament, a benevolent natfire, and a 
strengtJi of gratitude, which bursts the shackles; of a 
melancholy system. But from the nature of the doc- 
trine, the tendency exists and is strong ; and an impar- 
tial observer will often discern it resulting in gloomy, 
depressing views of life and the universe. 

Trinitarianism, by thus tending to exclude bright and 
enlarging views of the creation, seems to me not only 
to chill the heart, but to injure the understanding, as far 
as moral and religious truth is concerned. It does not 
send the mind far and wide for new and elevating ob- 
jects ; and wc have here one explanation of the barren- 
ness and feebleness, by which theological writings are 
so generally marked. It is not wonderful, that the pre- 
valent theology should want vitality and enlargement of 
thought, for it does not accord with the perfections,- of 
God and the spirit of the universe. It has not its root 
in eternal truth ; but is a narrow, technical, artificial 
system, the fabrication of unrefined ages, and conse- 
quently incaphble of being blended with the new lights 
which are spreading over the most interesting subjects, 
and of being incorporated with the resulfl^and anticipa- 
tions of original and progressive minds^^ If ^mdyip^rt 
in the mind, instead of seizing upon new ®mths, find 
converting them into its own nutriment.^Bnth few 
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exce^lojis, the Trinitarian theology oi too present flay 
isrgri^atly cteficient in freshness of thought, and in power 
to avfafeetf the interest and to meet the intellectual and 
spiBtUed wants of thinking men. I see indeed superior 
minds mid. great minds among the adherents of the pre- 
^^ntisystem ; but they seem to me to move in chains, 
ah^to.fi^fil poorly their high function of adding to the 
WOaiui (bf the human intellect. In theological discus- 
?ion,;they remind me more of Samson grinding in the 
narrow ;mill of the Philistines, than of that undaunted 
champion.: achieving victories for God’s people, and en- 
larging the bounds of their inheritance. Now a system, 
which has a tendency to confine the mind, and to im- 
pair its sensibility to the manifestations of God, in the 
universe, is so far unfriendly to piety, to a bright, jo3'ous, 
hopeful, ever growing love of the Creator. It tends to 
generate and nourish a religion of a melancholy tone, 
such, I apprehend, as now predominates in the Christian 
world. 

VII. Unitarianism promotes piety by the high place, 
which it assigns to piety in the character and work of 
Jesus Christ. What is it which the Unitarian regards 
as the chief glory of the character of Christ ? I answer, 
his filial devotion, the entireness with which he sur- 
rendered himself to the will and benevolent purposes 
of Gibd. The piety of Jesus, which, on the supposi- 
tion of his Supreme Divinity, is a subordinate and in- 
congruous, is, to us, his prominent and crowning, attri- 
bute. We place his ‘oneness with God,’ not in an 
unintelligible unity of essence, but in unity of mind and 
heart, in the, strength of his love, through which he re- 
nounced every separate interest, and identified himself 
with his Father’s designs. In other words, filial piety, 
the consecration of his whole Ix'ing to the benevolent 
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will of his Fatjij|r, this is the mild glo^ itf FKipb J*® 
always offers himielf to our minds ;, an<fj.bi'C0n&e<i*^%|l3^ 
all ouc, sympathies himfall ouMove and veneratioiii 
towards him, are so many forms_ of ^blig^t m 
character, and our whole kribwlcd|^ of him io^itef us 
to a like surrender of oUr i^hble nbtw© and e:s^iepi^e 
to God. • .j, 

In the next place, Unitarianism teaches, tite 
highest work or office of Christ is tO' call forth .and 
strengthen piety in the human, breast,, and thus it sets 
before us this character as the chief acquisition ajjid end 
of our being. To us, the great glory of Christ’s mis- 
sion consists in the power, with which he ‘reveals the 
Father,’ and establishes the ‘kingdom or reign of God 
within ’ the soul. Ily the crown, which be wears, we 
understand the eminence which he enjoys in the most 
beneficent work in the universe, that of bringing back 
the lost mind to the knowledge, love, and likeness of 
its Creator. With these views of Christ’s office, noth-' 
ing can seem to us so important as an enlightened and 
profound piety, and we are quickened to seek it, as the 
perfection and hapi»iuess, to which nature and redemp- 
tion jointly summon us. 

Now W'e maintain, that Trinitarianism obscures and 
weakens these views of Christ’s character and work ; 
and this it docs, by insisting perpetually on othefl of 
an incongruous, discordant nature. It diminishes the 
powder of his piety. Making him, as it does, the Su- 
preme Being, and placing him as ah equal on his Fa- 
ther’s throne, it turns the mind from him as the meekest 
worshipper of God; throws into the shhde, as of very 
i^erior worth, his self-denying obedience ; and gives 
US other grounds for revering him, than his entire hom- 
age, his fert^t love, his cheerful, self-sacrifice to the 
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UniversijParent. There is a plain incongruity in the 
Belief ofhw Supreme Godhead with the ideas of filial 
piety and exemplary devotion. The mind, which has 
been t^ght^ to, regard him as of equal majesty and 
authority with the Father, cannot easily feel the power 
ofdtis character as the afFectionate son, whoso meat it 
was to dp hi.s Father’s will. The mind, accustomed to 
make him the Ultimate Object of worship, cannot easily 
recognise in him the pattern of that worship, the guide 
to the Most High. The characters are incongruous, 
and their union perplexing, so that neither exerts its 
full energy on the mind. 

"Frinitarianism also exhibits the work, as well as 
character of Christ, in lights less favorable to piety. 
It does not make the promotion of piety his chief end. 
It teaches, that the highest jtnrposc of his mission n as 
to reconcile God to man, not man to God. It teaches, 
that the most formidable obstacle to human happiness 
lies- in the claims and threatenings of divine justice. 
Hence it leads men to prize Christ more, for answering 
t hese" "claims and averting these threatenings, than for 
atvakening in the human soul sentiments of love to- 
wards its Father in heaven. Accordingly, multitudes 
seem to prize pardon more than piety, and tliiiik it 
a greater boon to escape, through Christ’s suft'eriugs, the 
fire of hell, than to receive, through his induence, the 
spirit of heaven, the spirit of devotion. Is sueh a system 
propitious to a generous and evergrowing piety ? 

If 1 may he allowed a short digression, I would con- 
<'lude this head with the general observation, that we 
deem our views of Jesus Christ more interesting than 
those of Trinitarianism. We foci that we siiould lose 
much, by exchanging the distinct character and mild 
radiance, with which ho olTers himself to om minds, for 
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the confused and i/reconcilable glories with’ which ;that 
system labors to invest him. According tp Unita^a# 
ism, he is a being who may be understood, for he is ohb 
mind, one conscious nature. ; AticoMihg td the Ofipositc 
faith, he is an inconceivable cbmpoupd pf two most dis- 
similar minds, joining in ofie |jBrsdto a( finite and infinite 
nature, a soul weak and ignorant, anti a soul almigjity 
and omniscient. And is such a being a proper object few 
human thought and a (fection add, as another im- 
portant consideration, that to us Jesus, instead of being 
the second of three obscure unintelligible persons, is 
first and preeminent in the sphere in which he acts, and 
is thus the object of a distinct attachment, which* he 
shares with no equals or rivals. To us, he is first «f 
the sons of God, the Son by peculiar nearness and- like- 
ness to the Fatlier. lie is first of all the ministers of 
God’s mercy and beneficence, and through him the 
largest stream of bounty flows to the creation. He is 
first in God’s favor and love, the most accepted of 
worshippers, the most prevalent of intercessors. In this 
mighty universe, framed to be a mirror of its author, 
we turn to Jesus as the brightest image of God, and 
gratefully yield him a place in our souls, second only to 
the Infinite Father, to whom he himself directs our su- 
preme affection. 

Vni. I now proceed to a great topic. Unitarianism 
promotes piety, by meeting the wants of man as a sin- 
ner. The wants of the sinner may be expressed almost 
in one word. He wants assurances of mercy in his 
Creator. He wants pledges, that God i# Love in its 
purest form, that is, that He has a gpodness so disin- 
telested, free, full, strong, aiii^ immutable, that the in- 
gratitude and disobedience of his' creatures cannot over- 
come it. This unconquerable love, which m Scripture 
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brief replies. And first,, this doctrine of an Infinite 
|i#faction,,6r, as it is improperly called, of an Infinite 
albiHemeht, subverts, instead of building up, hope ; be- 
cause it Urgbes infinite seiferity in the government which 
requires it. Did I believe7what Trinitarianism teaches, 
that aot the least trdttsgression, not even the first sin 
of the, downing ipind of the child, could be remitted 
v^Tiout an infinite expiation, I should feel myself liv- 
ing- under a legislation unspeakably dreadful, under 
laws written, like, Draco’s, in blood; and instead of 
thanking the sovereign for providing an infinite substi- 
tute, I should shudder at the attributes, which render 
this expedient necessary. It is commonly said, that an 
infinite atonement is needed to make due and deep 
impressions of the evil of sin. But he, who framed all 
souls and gave them their susceptibilities, ought not to 
be thought so wanting in goodness and wisdom, as to 
have constituted a universe, tvhich demands so dreadful 
and degrading a method of enforcing obedience, as the 
penal sufierings of a God. This doctrine of an Infinite 
substitute, suffering the penalty of sin, to manifest God’s 
wrath against sin, and thus to stipport his government, 
is, I fear, so familiar to us all, that its severe character 
is overlooked. Let me then set it before you, in new 
terms; hnd by a new illustration ; and if in so doing, I 
may %ound the feelings of some who hear me, I beg 
them to believe, that I do it with jtain, and from no 
impulse but a desire to serve the cause of truth. — 
Suppose,, then; that a teacher should come among you, 
and should tell you, that the Creator, in order to pardon 
his own children, bad erected a gallows in the centre 
of the universe, and had publicly executed upon it, in 
room of th§ offenders, an Infinite Being, the partaker 
of his own Supreme Divinity ; suppose him fo declare, 



that this execution was appointed, as a most conspicu- 
ous and terrihle manifestation of God’s justice, and 
of the infinite wo denounced by his law; and suppose 
him to add, that all beings in heaven and earth are 
required to fix their eyes on tins fearful sight, aj the 
most powerful enforcement of obedience and virtue. 
Would you not tell him, that he calumniated his 
Maker ? Would you not say to him, that this central 
gallows threw gloom over the universe ; that the 
spirit of a government, whose very acts of pardon were 
written in such blood, was terror, not paternal love ; 
and that the obedience, which needed to be upheld by 
this horrid spectacle, was nothing wortJi ? Would you 
not say to iiim, that even you, in this infancy and Im- 
perfection of your being, wore capable of being wrought 
upon by nobler motives, and of hating sin tlirough uioie 
•generous views ; and that much more the angels, those 
pure flames of love, need not the gallows and an exe- 
cuted God, to confirm their loyalty ? You would all so 
feel at such teaching as I have siipjiosed ; and yet how 
does this differ from the pojmlar doctrine of atonement ? 
According to this doctrine, we have an Infinite Jieing 
sentenced to sufler as a substitute the death of the 
cross, a punishment more ignominious and agoni/iug 
than the gallows, a punishment reserved for slaves and 
the vilest malefactors ; and ho suffers this punishment, 
that he may show forth the terrors of God’s law', ahd 
strike a dread of siii through the universe.^ — I am indeed 
aware that multitudes, who profess this doctrine, arc 
not accustomed to bring it to their minds distinctly in 
this light ; that they do not ordinarily regard the death 
of Christ, as a criminal exbeution, as an infinitely 
dreadful infliction of justice, as intended to show, that, 
w'ithout an infinite- satisfaction, they must hope noth- 
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ing from God. Their minds turn by a generous Instinct 
from these appalling views, to the love, the disinterest- 
edness, the moral grandeur and beauty of tfie sufferer ; 
and through such thoughts they make the cross a source 
of peace, gratitude, love, and ho])c ; thus affording a 
delightful exempUficatibn of the power of the human 
mind to attach itself to what is good and purifying in 
the most irrational system. Not a few may shudder 
at the illustration which I have here given; but in 
what respects it is unjust to the popular doctrine of 
atonement, I cannot discern. I grieve to shock sincere 
Christians, of whatever name ; but I grieve more for the 
corruption of our common faith, which 1 have now felt 
myself bound to expose. 

I have a second objection to this doctrine of Infinite 
atonoiuent. When examined minutely, and freed from 
ambiguous language, it vanishes into air. It is wholly 
delusion. The Trinitarian tells me, that, according to 
his system, we have an infinite substitute ; that tlic In- 
finite God was pleased to bear our punishment, and 
< onsoquently, that pardon is made sure. But I ask 
him. Do I understand you? Do you mean that the 
Great God,^'ho nevi'r cliangcs, w hose liap[)iness is the 
same yeste^y, to-day, and foreter, that this Eternal 
licing retdly Itore tiie penally of my sins, ri'ally suf- 
fered and died ? Every pious man, wlu;n pressed by 
this qtiestion, answers, No. \Vliat then does tln^ doc- 
trine of Infinite atonement nnsin Why, this; that 
(iod took into union witii himself our nature, that is, 
a human body and sotil ; and these bore the sullering 
for our sins; and, through his union with these, fJod 
may be said to have borne it himsell. Tims this \aimtcd 
system goes out — in words. Tlie Infinite victim proves 
(o be a frail man, and (iod’s share in the sacrifice is a 



mere fiction. I ask tvith solemnity, Can this doctrine 
give one moment’s ease to the conseicnec of an unbias- 
sed, thinking man ? Does it not unsettle all hope, by 
making the whole religion suspicious mid unsure ? I am 
compelled to ^ay, that I sec in it no impression of majes- 
ty, or wisdom, or love, nothing worthy of a God ; and 
wlitui I compare it ^^ith that nobler faith, which directs 
our eyes and hearts to God’s essential mercy, as our 
only hope, I am amazed that any should ascribe to it 
superior efficacy, as a religion for sinners, as a means 
of filling the soul with pious trust and love. 1 know, 
indeed, that some will say, that, in giving up an inli- 
iiito atonement, I deprive myself of all hope, of divine 
favor. To such, I would say. You do wrong to God’s 
mercy. On that mercy I cast myself without a fear. 
I indeed desire (Uirist to intercede for me. 1 regard his 
relation to me as God’s kindest appointiiK'iit. Through 
him, ‘ grace and truth come ’ to me from Heaven, and 
I look forward to his friendship, as among the highest 
blessings of my u hole future being. Hut 1 cannot, and 
dare not ask him, to offer an infinite satisfaction for my 
sins; to appease the wrath of (Jod; to reconcile the 
Universal Father to his own olfspriug; fc^pen tome 
those arms of Divine mercy, which have ^fcircled and 
borne me from the first monumt of my being. 'Fhe es- 
sential and unbounded mercy of my C’reator is the foun- 
dation of my' hope, and a broader and surer the universe 
cannot give ine. 

IX. I now proceed to tin; last consideration, which 
ilie limits of this diseour.se will jicrinit me to urge. It 
has been more than. once suggested, but deserves to be 
distinctly stated. I observe, then, that I'nitariaiiism 
promotes piety, because it is a ratioiiiil religion. Hy 
this, 1 do not mean, that its truths can be fully compre- 



lieiided; for there is not an ohjoct in nature or religion, 
which has not innumerable connexions and relations be- 
yond our grasp of thought. I mean, that its doctrines 
are consistent with one another, and with all established 
truth. Unitarianism is in harmony with the great and 
clear priijciples of revelation ; with tlie laws and powers 
of human nature ; with the dictates of tlu; moral sense ; 
with the noblest instincts and highest aspirations of the 
soul ; and tvith the lights, wdiich the universe throws on 
the character of its author. We can hold this dwtrinc 
without self-contradiction, without rebelling against our 
rational and moral pow'ers, without putting to silence 
the divine monitor in the breast. And this is an un- 
speakable benefit ; for a religion, thus eoineuient w ith 
reason, conscience, and our vthule spiritual being, has 
the foundations of universal empire in the br(;asl ; and 
the heart, linding no resistance in the intellect, yields 
itscli wholly, cheerfully, without doubts or misgivings, 
to the love of its Creator. 

To 'rrinitarianisin we object, what has always been 
objected to it, that it contradicts and degrades n'ason, 
and thus exposes tlie mind to the worst delusions. 
Some of its advocates, more courageous than ja tidciit, 
have even recomm(mdcd * the j)rostiation of the under- 
standing’ us preparatory to its reception. Its chief 
doctrine is an outrage on our rational nature. Its llivee 
persons, wdio constitute its t«od, must eitlu'r be triltcred 
away into three uinneaning distinctions, into sounds 
signifying nothing ; or they are three conscious agents, 
who cannot, by any human art or m(;ta[)hysical device, 
be made to coalesce into one being ; \\ ho cannot be re- 
ally viewed as one mind, h.aving one consciousness and 
one will. Now a religious system, the cardinal priucl- 
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pie of \Vhich offends the understandings very naturally 
conforms itself throughout to this prominent feature 
and becomes prevalently irrational. Hts, who is coin-’ 
pelled to defend his faith in any particular by the pba, 
that human reason is so deprat[Cd j|^j^)|gh the, fal^'^as 
to be an inadequate judge of refigiony aw that God is 
honored by our reception of what shocks the intellect, 
seems to have no defence left against accumulated aV 
surdities. According to these principles, the fanatic, 
who exclaimed, ‘I believe, because, it isw4mpossible,’ 
had a fair title to canonization; Reason is too Godlike 
a faculty, to be insulted with impunity. Aceordiugly 
Triuitarianism, as we have seen, links itself with several 
degrading errors ; and its most natural alliance is with 
Calvinism, that cruel faith, which, stripping God of 
mercy and man of power, has made Christianity an in- 
strument of torture to the timid, and an object of doubt 
or scorn to hardier spirits, I repeat it, a docuine, Inch 
violates reason like the 'rrinity, prepares its -advocates, 
in proportion as it is incorporated into the mind, for 
worse and worse delusions. It breaks down the dis- 
tinctions and barriers between truth and falsehood. It 
creates a diseased taste for prodigies, fictions, and ex- 
aggerations, for startling mysteries, anchwild dreams of 
enthusiasm. It destroys the relish for the sirtple, 
chaste, serene bcatities of truth. ’ EspeCkily when the 
prostration of understanding is taught act of ])iety, 
we cannot wonder, that the grossest superstitions should 
be devoured, and that the credulity the multitude 

t uld keep pace with the forgeries of imposture and 
jticism. The histoiy oflhe churbh is the ^st com- 
ment on the effects of divorcing reason from religion ; 
and if the ^present age is disburff^hed of many of the 
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siipefstitions, under which Christianity and ‘human 
jihtdre groam^ for ages, it owes its relief in no small 
degree t,9 the e(biftstating of reason in her long violated 
ri^ts. " 

^ The injuryy.^r^gion, from irrational doctrines when 
thorbughly b^dved, is immense. The human soul has’ 
a unity. Its various faeiiltics are adapted to one another. 
Ode life pervades it; and its beauty, strength, and 
growth, depend on nothing so mueh, as on the harmony 
and joint aetion of all its principles. To ivound and 
degrade it, in anymf its powers, and especially in the 
noble and distinguishing power of reason, is to inflict on 
it universal injury. No notion is more false, than that 
the heart is to thrive by dwarfing the intellect ; that 
perplesxing doctrines arc the best food of piety ; that 
religion flourishes most luxuriantly in mists and dark- 
ness. Reason was given for God as its great object ; 
and for hip it should be kept sacred, invigorated, clari- 
fied, prot^ted from human iisurpution, and inspired 
with a meek self-reverence. 

The soul never acts so effectually or joyfully, as ivheu 
all its powers and aflections conspire ; as When thought 
nnd feeling, reason and sensibility, are called forth to- 
gether by one great and kindling object. It will never 
devote itself to God with its wdiole energy, whilst its 
guiding focuUy sees in him a being to shock and confound 
it. We waftf^ harmony in our inward nature. We 
want a pjety, ^hich will join light and fervor, and on 
n Inch the p^lectual power will look bcnignantly. 
We want religion Jip be so exhibited, that, in the clear- 
est mo^lpBnts of the intellect, its signatures of truth will 
grow brighter; that instead of tottering, it will gather 
strength ajftstability from the progress of the human 
mind. 'OHe waft'ts we believe to be met hv Cuita- 
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rian Christianity, and therefore we prize It as the best 
friend ef piety. 

I have thus stated the chief grounds, ph which I rest 
the claim of Unitariahism to the honor of promotingj,an 
enlightened, profound, and happy piety^y 

Am I now asked, why we prize our system, and v^ihy 
we build churches for its inculcation ? If I may 1)e 
allowed to express myself in the name of conscientious 
Unitarians, who apply their doctrine to their own 
hearts and lives, 1 would reply thus : We prize and 
w’ould spread our views, because we believe that they 
reveal God to us in greater glory, and bring us nearer 
to him, than any other. We are conscious of a deep 
want, which the creation cannot supply, the want Pf a 
Perfect Being, on whom the strength of our love may 
be centred, and of an Almighty Father, in whom our 
weaknesses, imperfections, and sorrows may find re- 
source ; and such a Being and Father, Unitanan Chris- 
tianity sets before us. For this we prize it above all 
price. We can. part with every other good. Wc can 
endure the darkening of life’s fairest prospects. But 
this bright, consoling doctrine of One God, even the 
Father, is dearer than life, and wc cannot let it go. — 
Through this faithj everything grows brighter to our 
view. Born of sufch a Parent, we'estfeemour existence 
an inestimable gift. Wa meet %very w||^ our Father, 
and his presence is as a sun shining on our path. Wc 
see him in his works, and hear his prt^e rising from 
every spot which we tread. We feel him near in ouf 
solitudes, and sometimes* enjoy communion with him 
more tender than human fWendsh^. -We^^e him in 
our duties, tind perform them more‘|Iadly, Ppause they 
are the best tribute we can offer out llea^tubL Hone- 
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factor. Even l\ic consciousness of sin, mournful as it 
% does not subvert our peace ; for in the mercy of God, 
as made manifest in Jesus Christ, we sec an inexhausti- 
ble, fountain of Strength, purity, and pardon for all who, 
in ilial reliance, seek these heavenly gifts. — Through 
this faith, wn*;! are conscious of a new benevolence 
springing uj> to our follow creatures, purer and more 
eiifarged than natural aflcction. Towards all mankind 
we see a rich and free love flowing from the common 
Parent, and touched by this love, we are the friends of 
all. Wc compassionate the most guilty, and would 
win them back to God. — Through this faith, we re- 
ceive the happiness of an ever enlarging hope. There 
is no good too vast for us to anticipate for the universe 
or for ourselves, from such a Father as we believe in. 
Wc hope from him, what we deem his greatest gift, 
even the gift of his own Spirit, and the happiness of 
advancing forever in truth and virtue, in power and 
!ove,.in,ui(ion of inind with the Father and the Son. — 
We are told, indeed, that our faith will not prove an 
aitdior in the last hour. But we have known those, 
departure it has brightened ; and our experience 
its power, in trial and peril, has proved it to be etpial 
tb all the wants of human nature. We doubt not, that, 
to its (sincere followers, death will be a transition to the 
calm, pure, joyfub'maBsions prepared by Christ for his 
disciples. » Ti^re we expect to meet that great and 
good Delivereri With the eye of faith, we already see 
iiim looking r^pd him with celestial love on all of every 
nfme, who have imbibed his spirit. Jlis spirit; his loyal 
and en^e devotion to the will of his Heavenly hather; 
his universal, unconquerable benevolenc(', through which 
he freely gave from his pierced side his blood, his lilo 
for the salvation of the world ; this divine Iok', and not 



creeds,- and names, aftd forms, will then be found to at- 
ticket his supreifte tegara. This spirit we trust to^ige 
in multitudes of every se^aiid i%me ; ai^%e trust, too', 
t^^t thfe^ who now reproach us, tv^. aOhat day roQ^- 
ri®e, in the dreaded Unitarian, this 6^^ l^ge of ChBst, 
and will bid him welcome to the j^;|i;p 9 ur conipon 
I/hrd. — I have thus stated the yinw^ with whjph we 
have' reared this buildirig. We desire to glbri^ ’Cldd, 
to promote a purer, nobler, hhppier piety. Eyen if we 
erf in doctrine, we think, that these mt^vee; "should 
shield us from reproach ; should disarm that iiitplerancc, 
which would exclude us from thc^phurj^ on earth, and 
from our Father’s house in heaven. 

We end, as we began, by offering up this building 
to the Only Living and True God. We have erected 
it amidst our private habitations, as a remembrancer 
of our Creator. We liave.^reared it in this busy city, 
as a retreat for pious meditation and pr^yor* We dedi- 
cate it to the King and Father Eternal, tile King of^ 
kings, and C^rd of lords. We dedicate it to his'Uuit^ 
to his unrivalled and undivided majesty. Wc dedicajl) 
it to the praise of his free, nnbought, umneritod Gr?||^ 
We dedicate it to Jesus Christ, to the memory pfpiis 
love, to the celebration of his divine Virtue, ^ the 
preaching of that jpedih, which he sealed wit^' Blood. 
We dedicate it to the Holy Spirit, tO the saifetifying 
influence jtiiif God, to those celestial emotions of light 
and strength, which visit and refresh tlt||,dbvbut mind. 
We dedicate it to' praym's and praises, we trust 
will be continued and perfected in heaven, We dedicaj^ 
it to social worship, to Christian intercourse, to. ^© edm- 
mosion of saints. We dedicate it to the cause of pure 
morals, of public orders of temperance, uprightness, and 
general good will. We dedicate it to clirisrian admo- 
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nition, to those warnings, ren^onstrances, and Oamest 
ajid tender jiersuasions, by |phich the siiuier may be 
'arrested, and brought back to God. We dedicate it to 
chpstian 'con^latMi, to those truths whi(|i'‘ assuage 
so^w, anini^e -penitence, and lighten the load of hu- 
m^ anxiet^ ^itid J^ear. We dedicate it to the doctrine 
o f Im glortaiity, t^ "sublime and joyful hopes which reach 
bly^ the grave. In a word, we dedicate it to the 
great ^ork of peifecting the human soul, and fitting it 
for libsiirer approach to its Author. Hero may heart 
meet heart. Here may man meet God. From this 
place may the^ong of praise, the ascription of gratitude, 
^he sigh of penitence, the prayer for grace, and the holy 
resolve, ascendj as fragrant incense, to Heaven ; and 
through many generations may parents bequeath to 
their children this house, as a sacred spot, where God 
had ‘ Rfted upon them liis countenance,’ and given 
theib ple(|™^e» of His everlasting love. 




DISCOURSE 

« 

AT THE INSTALLATION OF THE REV. M. I. MOTTE. 
BOSTON, 1828. 


TIMOTHY II. 17. 

FOR (X)D BATH NOT GIVEN US THE SWRIT OP FEAR, BUT OP POWER, AND 
OF LOVE, AND OP A SOUND MND. 

Why was Christianity given Why did Christ seal 
it with his blood ? Why is it to be preached ? What 
is the great happiness it confers ? What is the chief 
blessing for which, it is to be prized ? What is its 
preemh^cnt its first claim on the gratitude of 

nraukind ? These are great questions. I wish to an- 
swer them plainly, according to the light and ability 
which God has given me. I read the answer to them 
in thq^jtext. There I learn the great good which God 
confep through Jesus Christ. ^‘Hc hath given us not 
the Sp^.of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound miSd^?. The, glory of Christianity is, the pure and 
lofty actiohHvhich it cohununicates to the human mind. 
It docs it0t tiij^the a timid abject spirit. If it did, it 
would deserve no praise. It gives power, energy, cour- 
constancy to the will ; love, disinterestedness, en- 
largeilajfectipn to the heart; soundness, clearness, and 
vigor to th|#understanding. It rescues him who re- 
ceives itHjpi sin, from the sway of the passions ; gives 
him the^^lm and free use of liis best powers ; brings out 



^.d^r^hteM the divine ifnage in y^hich he^ais created; 
aiid in thi^ way not ohly«.^stows; the ^omise^ but the 
;l)egkmihg of hi^aven, is the excellence of Chris- 
tianity. "W ' J. ■ ■ " 

This subject 1 propose to illustrate, ^et' me bi%in 
it vyith bne remark, which ‘I would willingly avoid, but 
which seems to me to be demanded by the circuih|^ces 
in which 1 am placed. I beg you' to rememhi^, that 
in this di^ourse I speak in my own nape, and in no 
crfi l^r. -I ain not giving you the opinions of any sect*or 
body 5f men, but my own. I hold myself alone respon- 
sible^ for what I utter. Let none listc#'to me for the 
pu^ose of learning what others think. I indeed belong 
to that class of Christians, who are distinguished, by 
believing that there is one God, even the Father, and 
that Jesus Christ is not tliis one God, but his dependent 
and obedient Son. But my accordance with these is 
far- from being universal, nor have I any desire to extend 
it. What other men believe is to me of little* nllpent. 
Their arguments I gratefully hear. Their conclusions 
I am free to receive or reject. I have no anxiety to 
wear the livery of any party. I iud^d take cheerfully 
the name of a Unitarian, because unwearied elfo^are 
to raise against .jit ^a popular cry ; and I bs^not 
so learned Chriat» ‘ aiiib shrink frop., reproache^iSt on 
what I da^ his trpth. Were the liatoe m^ honored, 
I should li^glad to throw it olF; for I fes^ mb shackles 
whiclrVa party cip^afxion imposes. I pil regard 
my^lf as belonging, pot to a. sect, but to the commu- 
nity of free^jipinds, of lovers of truth, of followers 

bo#'^ earth and ip heaven. I desire to: eiiiapc 
the parrow walls of a particular church, and^Iive un- 
der di^pen sky^ in fhe broad light, look^g far and 
wide, seeing ®y own eyes* hearing own 
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ears, following resolute^yKhow- 

ever ardii^ or solitac^^jbe jiath in which she leads. 

, I-ath then no organ oi^ a s^, but speak from myself 
alone ; and I tharik^lpod that I live at a time, and under 
circomsmtici^^ Iwluch make it my duty to lay open my 
whole mind t^h freedom and simplicity. 

I l|^n with asking, What is 4he main design and 
glpr^l^ Christianity ? and I repeat the answer, that its 
design is to give, not a spirit of fear, but of power, of 
fore, and of a sound mind. * In this its glory chie&y 
consists. In other words, the influence which it is in- 
tended to exert on the human mind, constitutes its'aia- 
jireme honor and happiness. Christ is a great Saviour, 
as he redeems or sets free the mind, cleansing it from 
evil, breathing into it the love of virtue, calling forth its 
^ noblest faculties and affections, enduing it with moral 
power, restoring it to order, health and liberty. Such 
was his great To illustrate these views will be 

the dj^feef of the present discourse. 

In reading the Now Testament, 1 everywhere iSfeet 
the end here aserihed to Jesus Christ. He ca^e, as I 
am thije taught, not to lie an outward, but inward de-' 
liveff!||§;not to rear an outward throne, but to establish 
his dd^dom within us. . He came, according to the 
expv(^%nguage.and plain import of the sacred writers, 

‘ to sav0 i|||tfrom;alm,’ ‘ to bless us by turning us from 
our imquiries,’ Ho redeiem us’ from corruptions ‘handed 
down > to form ‘ a glojrious and spotless 

chprch’ or community, to ‘create uS anew after the 
i^ii|ii^esof to make us by his ‘promises partakers 

of a: jiature,’ and i to give us pardon and heaven 

by calling us to repentance and a growing virtue. In 
readiii^ the Nj|j||^ I everywhere leSm, that 

again, to Oxert a 



purifyii^ and euuoblmg ipflfiteie-e qn the hiimatt charac- ^ 
ter''H^ hiah.e us victorious over ourser^f, 

peril ahd^|t^n ; to join us to God%y filial love^^d albve 
all, by likehe^lpf n^iarf, Jfy p|trtlcig^ioil of his spii;il 
This is plainly Imd down in the Nlw Te^^ttiep^t aa the 
suprejippie ehd of Christ. , ; 

Let nie%ovv ask, Can a Bohler end be ascribed to 
Jesus? I affirm, that there is, and can be nO^^ater 
work on earth, than to purify the soul from eviLlmwto 
l^ndle in it new light, life, energy, and love. I main- 
tain, that the true measure of the glory of a religion, 
is be found in the spirit and power which it commu- 
nicates to its disciples^ This is one of the plain teach- 
ings of reason. The chief blessing to an iistelligenf* 
being, that which mi^kes all other blessings poor, is the 
improvement of his own^niind. Man . is glorious and 
happy, not by what h^e has, but by what he is. He 
can receive nothing better or nobler than the unfolding 
of his ow'n spiritual nature*;^ The highest exiat^Qce in 
the jiuuverse is Mind ; for Cod is mind ; and the’devel- 
opement of that principle which assimilates us to God, 
niiust be^our supreme good. The omnipotent Creator, 
We have reason to think, can bestow nothing greater 
than intelligence, love, rectitude, enetgy of wiir''^J of 
benevolent action; fpr these are the sjdendors of ^illbwn; 
nature. We ajiore him for these. In impartiii^ these, 
he impar^as it were, himself. We are too apt to look 
ab^a^ fof good. But the only true good js within. In 
this outward ui^ye^, magnificent as it isj ift the bright 
4|iy ^d the starry night, in the eaith and the sk|P) 
wfe can dis^er Nothing s6 vast as thought, sot||itroh| 
as thp i^pon||ierai)le purpose of duty, so suhlime as the 
spirit disinterestedness and seif-sacjjfice. A mind, 
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whic.h j^pistatids uni- 

vefse, s^ J^e pains wUoh fir^, and sword, an^fstorm 
can mflict, irather th£^^ swwve from up is 

nobfe| th^n .^<he unlyprse. . Why “will we not learn the 
glory of the Ibul ? We are seeking a foreign good. 
But we all possess within us what is of more worth 
than external creation. For this outward system 
is t|^-||oduct of Mind. Ali its harmony, beauty, and 
benehceht influences, are the fruits and manifestations 
of Thought and Love ; and is it not nobler and happier, 
to be enriched with these energies, from which the 
universe springs, and to which it owes its magnificenbi^* 
than to possess the universe itself.? It is not what we 
have, but what we are, which constimtes our glory and 
felicity. The only true and durable riches belong to 
the mind. A soul, narrow and debased, may extend 
its possessions to the ends of the earth, but is poor and 
wretche4 still. It is through inward health that we 


enjoy 


■ outward things. Philosophers teach us, that 
the mind creates the beauty which it admires in nature ; 
and We all know, that, when abandoned to evil pas- 
sions, it can blot out this beauty, and spread over the; 
fairbi^Menes the gloom of a dungeon. We all know, 
that novice it can turn the cup of social happiness into 
poiso^^d the rao^ prosperous condition of life into a 
curse. views we learri, that the true friend 

and Savibifr# is not he who acts for us abroad^ but who. 
acts withid, v»%o sets the soul free, touches the springs 
of thought aijd 'aflection, binds us to God, and by as- 
at^ us to the Ci;eator, brings us into harmony 


sii 


with 
cribed i 
which cah be 


C]t|^tion.^Thus the end which We have as- 
Ghristj^^the most glorious and beheficent 
dished by any power on earth or 




has .be ^t^w^frbm a 

■ survey 'wall it^i^tri^.^^^&ece^.^iJt ' mi|ht 'bse 
sh^n, that qyi^y; u]p^'’'i^h wljgj|k;. Je§usi,|^hi^ 
vested, was^ij^nde4 to glye him po'^r flieir the himaa 
ehar^ef ;^^and thatihits greU^ distinction consist in the 
grandeur Md beneficence ophii ipfluence*^ on t ^ soul. 
But a discussion of Ifiis extent cani^t be cojtnpr^Pl^ed 
in Csin^^ discourse. Instead of a’ general s^lVef ' of 
;t||e subject,^ I shall take one feature of it, a primary 
'^nd most important ond, and shall attempt to shqw that 
the£;great aim of this,Ji§ to call fitrth the soul ito a higher 
life, to a nobler exercise of its power and afiectipns. 

This leading feature df Christianity, is the knowledge 
which it gives of the character of God. Jesus Christ 
cai^e to reveal the Father.”* fn the prophecies concern- 
ing him in the Old Testament, no characteristic is so 
frequently named, as that he should spread the know- 
ledge of thb true Odd. No^ I ask, what consth^bs the 
importance .6f such a revelation ? Why has the Creator 
sent hifii Son to make himself known ? I answer^ God 


^ most worthy to be known because he is the most 
quickemng, purifying and ennobling ol^ect for thq||iiid ; 
and his grea|purpose in revealing himself^ is, Up he 
thay exalt and.^<jperfitot huy^an nature. God, as ne is 
manifested by Chfist, is another n^e., for intellectual 
and |noral;; e;scelleace ; arid in the knowledge of hms, 
intellectual moral -^wers fiad«ihc^ |lement, 
nutriment, expansion and ha^piiilss. To 

knov^God k to attain to the sublimest cphc^lipnl^ 


ohivers^I, T«> Jove God is to fiind ot 
m, ip:ho :is fittl'dt ns no other b^g is, 


I to a 
etrate 


and ippya^ur wjmle hearts ; in lovl^jpyhpm %e , exalt 


ourieh^m; in lofisK whom, we lore 


t, tKteo(l,< 



the Snd 


liirfolds iwwf % a perenffil pl^Hinder 


enqej;^l| 

the 


chief^glory of 


rel^|l^l^t^^' J^|hnoMj!« the iout/ fn unrivalled 

d^iiitv tind b^iriess coDj|[stv 


a ;thiatthe world ^ large inuiK religion a very 
Wng from Jvhat has now been set forth. Tod 
Ink? it a tfeipifessing, rather than an elevating 
se)h^ice,:that‘ it breaks rather than ennobles the spirit, 
that it teaches us to covver before an almighty ahd irr®-;^, 
s^bl^eiMJ and 1 mhst confess, that religion, as it 
hSs been jifenef ally taifght, is anypng”^ but an elevatmg .. 
principlei' -It has been used to scare the child and apph! 
the'#dult. Men have been virtually taught to glorify 
God by flattery, rather than by becoming excellent and 
glorious themselves, and thus doing honor to thpir ' 
MadieVi Oiir dependence on God has been so taught 
asllst^tingttish^c con^iousness of our free nature and 
liwer. Religion, in one or another form, has 
's been an engine for crushing the human Sbnl. 
fis not the religion of Christ. .If it vvere, it ^ 
would deserve no respect. We ate not, we cannot be 
bd teifctn prostrate; ourselves before a deity, who makes 
ct arid base. That 'moral principle within us, 
s ns to .Watch over and to perfect our own 
sdiMyil^ildnspiratron, which no teaching can supersede 
ar aboUsife^ j|lut I cannot bear, even in way of argu- 
of Chrisfianity as giving VieWs 
.and debasing to the hliinnh raiind. Christ 
to tis God as The Father, and as a Father 
o^that word. He Hath revealed 
over of all souls, desirilf to re- 
impress his likeness more aud 
1; as proffering to all that best 
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gift in tjie universe, Mis ‘ h(^||jiirit ; ’ as lia ^j> sent 
his beldtied Sohvio tipain lis up,^d to^ntcodujgi&ius to ah 
‘ inheritance, ihi^tfuptibi<^rhna^led,'^d. unf^^^ in 
the heavens.’ :' 3uch is 'thh.God^^pf. JesU^: CKn^' a 
being not , to breaks^the spirit, but "i© breath^ trust, 
courage, constancy, ^TOagnati^ity, in a word, |ftl, the 
sentiments which form an elevated mind. ' 

This sfentiment, that the knowded|e of God,. „h)k given 
by Christ, is important and glorious, because qiijtj^chlhg 
• ,8Uid exalting to the human soul,, needs,' tb be 4aught 
plainly and forcibly. The main ground of the pbliga-^ 
tion of being religious, I fear, is not understhod amon^ 
the multitude of Christians. Ask them, why they must 
know and Worship God, and I fear, that were the heart 
to speak, the answer would be, because he can dp with 
us what he w'ill, and consequently oiu first concern is 
to secure his favor. Religion is a calculation of interest, 
a "means of safety. God is worshipped too often on 
the same principle, on which flattery and personal atten- 
tions are lavished bn human superiors, and the worship- 
per cares not how abjectly he bows, if he may wiri4o 
his side the power which he cannot resist. I look with 
deep sorrow on this common perversion of the M||li®st 
principle of the soul. My friends, God is not ro lbe 
worshipped, because he has much to give, fpr;,on' this 
principle a despot, who should ber^unificent to his 
slaves, would merit homage. He is not to be adored 
for mere power ; |p|. power, whbn joihbd v^tb selfishness 
and crime, ought to' be withstood, and the. greater the 
might of {ui evil agent, the holier and the/dftier is the 
spirit which will npt bend to hinai True rehgion% the 
woi^hi^ of a perfect being, who is j^authcl' of perfect 
tion to those who adore hiih; ground, and on 

lib dither, religion reste. 



■■ 

W hu^ It. my hearej^j^at ^od has discovered stsch 
,^oir<a£l^^|if I may the ^^ordt td mak|» himself 
ahti <^td!|i o^wo^ji? Thlftk you, that^he 
tU'flpbrh fciut^^foin.a of homage of service ? 
Ifaf^ "God maii^ passion rufiUg, man’s , thirst for 
aipplablh, man’s desire tp have his name shouted by 
crov^ ? Could the’ acciamations of the universe, 
thblS^ .eoncentrat^ into one burst of praise, ' give our 
Qffcaf^-a hew or* brighter consciousness of his own 
majesty and! goodness ? Oh ! ho. He has manifested; 
himself to us, because, in the knowledge and adoration 
i^jiis pep^ctions, our own intellectual and moral per- 
rectionKi# found. What he desires, is, not our subjec- 
tion,’ hilt our excellence. He has no love df praise. 
He calls us as truly to, honor goodness in others as in 
himself^ and only clhlras supreme honor, because he 
transcends all others, and because he communicates to 
the mind which receives him, a light, strength, purity, 
which no other being can confer. God has no love of 
brapife. It could give him no pleasure to have his 
focfetool Worn by the knees of infinite hosts. It is to 
make us his children in the highest sense of that wofd, 
to tnatke us more and more the partakers of his own na- 
tusp^^bt to multiply slaves, that he hath sent his Son to 
make himself known. God .indeed is said to seek his 
own glory ; but the glory of a creator must consist in 
the glory of his works?; and we may be assured, that 
he cannot wish ahy recognition of himself, but thstt 
whieh will perfect his noblest, highest work, the im- 
iportal , 

: Ho siibt, my friends, , forget the great end for which 
Christ^lj^njoins on us the, worship of God. It is. not, 
tha| may ingratiate ourselves with an almighty 
agehfj^hose fmw^^ destruction. It is, that we may 



hold c^tnuhioiL^with ^ afid go^||^si||i in* 

finitely surj^asding'^-i^r'^pWB-^^.t 'we n*ay.^iiP'''hl^yfr 
iii^erfect dfid..;j^e^na^i^l 5 

selves by love and Veverefic^i^tici^Me - ^ the 

tinivetise ; and' that ^t|jrough ^nerationTiind lov^we^may 
receive into our owjaihinds thfe- excellenceilj^^siiiierest** 
edness, wisdom, g^ity, and "pOWer, which wet||dore. 
TltSi r^lption of the .divine akribliites, I’ de^^ espe- 
cially to I’^eld forth, as the most glorious end w which 
"God reveals himself.' To praise: him is not enough. 
That homage, which has nd power 
; him, is of little or ho yvortfc The truest adi|nration js 
th^t-.by wWhh We receive other mihdS into, our own. 
True praise is a sympathy with excellence, gaining 
streh^h by utterance. Such is the praise wlfich God 
demands. Then only is the putpose of Christ*s reve- 
li^tion of God accomplished, when, by reception of the 
docltme of a i?aternar Divinity, we are quickened to 
‘follow him, as dear childreh,’' and are ‘ filled with his 
fulness,’ and become ‘ jbls temples,’ and ‘ dwell in God, 
and have God dwelling in ourselves.’ 

■ I have endeavoured to show the great purpose^pf the 
Christian doctrine respecfmgr God, or in what its iit^or- 
tance' hnd glory consist. Had I time, I might , show, 
that every other doctrine of our religion has the sam|j 
pnd. I might partic^arly sh6ty‘ ho^ wonderfully fitted 
hre the character, example, life, dCatni resurrection, and 
all the offices hif Christ, to cleanse the mind fijorh moral 
evil, to quicken, soften, elevate, arid transform it into 
ty i^vihh image ®hbw that these are the 

infif^ttces^^ich trdc mith deMves from him,mn^hrGugh 
winch he'.,^ork^ diit our '^l^tion. But I cannofctpntcr 
^ on this fruitful sribject. '' Let nnMlpnly say^ ^t I; see 



in Ghristiuji^^ th^great design of ^liberat- 
i«| an^sf^sing the mind, on which I have en- 

lnr^d^4., isee in:;Chtis^uity.<,nothipg^1^^ 
pes&fhgjTn^lhing of..(]^ littleness, (tf systenas which 
huoian'lear, on# craft, and amhition, have engenderedf 
# nie<St thom no minute leg|slatinhi no descending to 
pree^ detiilS). no arbitrary injunctions, no yoke of 
ceremnnins, no outward religion. Eveiything'bre.athes 
fireedohi; liberality, enlargement. I meet there, pot a 
formal, rigid qreed, binding on the intellect j through all 
agef* the;, mechanical, passive, repetition of the same 
|vords, a|yi the same ideas; but I. meet, a few. grand, ;all 
comprehending tjijuths, which pro given ; to. the.^oul, to 
be developed and applied by itself ; given tb it, as seed 
to thc ,fbwer, to be cherished and expanded by itk own 
thought, love, and obedience into more and more glori- 
ous fruits of wisdom and virtue. I see it everywhere 
inculcating an enlarged spirit of piety and philanthropy, 
leaving each of ,ns to manifest this spirit according to 
thp monitions of his individual conscience, I heatjlt 
evferywhere calling the soul to freedom and power, by 
calling it to guard against the senses, the passions, the 
appetites, through which it is chained, enfeebled, de- 
stjppyed. I see it everywhere aiming to give the mind 
power over the! outward world, to make it superior to 
events, to suffering, to material nature, to persecution, 
to death. 1 I see it everywhere aiming to give the mind 
power over itself, to invest it with inward sovereignty, 
to call forth “.within us a mighty energy for our own 
elevation. I meet in Christianity only discoveries of a 
vast, bold, illimitable character ; fitted and designed to 
givei hijergy and expansion to the soul. By its doctrine 
of4|. Universal Father, , it sweeps away all the barriers 
of' s^t, party, rank, and nation, in which men have 



labored to shut up their lovo:| make^ us m^nbers of an 
unbounded family f vjand estahi^hes sympatlpapeiiv^!^^ 
man and the whole intellieeiaf creattbh. In the.^cliar'- 
acter of Chrislj It Jets before u^fpordl perfet^#^ that 
greatest arid triosf quickenii^'lbiracie riri humah Si^o^)' 
a purity, which shows no sthin or touch pf thn earl^ 
an excellence unborrow^dj uncoofirifed, bearing^nd im- 
press of |iny age or ariy nation, the very iriiage of the 
Universal Father ; ahtt it encoiufages us, by assurances 
of God’s mercifub aid, to propose this enlarged, unsul- 
lied virtue, as tlie iripdel apd. happiness of our ippral 
nature. By the cross of Christ, it sets forth the spirit 
of self-sacrifice with an energy never known before, 
andjTin thris crucifying selfishness, frees the jntiind from 
its #<jrst chain. By Christ’s resurrection, it links this 
short life with eternity, discovers to us in the fleeting 
preserif, the germ of an endless future, reveals to us 
the human mind ascending to other worlds, breathing a 
freer air, forming ‘higher comiexions, and summons us 
tp a force of holy, purpose becoming such a destination. 
To conclude, Christianity everywhere sets before' us 
God in the character of infinitely free, rich, boundless 
Grace, in a clemency which is ‘ not overcome by evil,'* 
but overcomes evil \yith good ; ’ and a more animating 
and ennobling truth, who of us can conceive F I have 
hardly ' glanced at what Christianity contains. But^ 
who does not see that it was sent from heaven, to call 
forth, and exalt human riature^ ^d that this is its great 
glory? ; :• ■■■'"/.• .j;- _ 

It has been iny object in this discourse to lay open 
a gflat truth, a all-comprehending truth of 

Chrjistiariity. Whoever jntelligently and cordially em- 
braces' it, obtains a standard . ^y which to try aU c^er 
doctrines, aird to measure thl importance of ;tdl'mher 



truth^.:}x'I^vit e ‘ I fear riot. T apprehend 

t||at it discer|[i^4 ii>y inanyi ^vho acknowledge 

it, on many mqre It has hardiy ^dawned. I see 

oi^e|f^e^s prevailing prevailing in a greater or 
dearie airidfag all h^ies of Christians, and they 
seem to mn among the ‘worst efrors of our times. 
Some.^f these I w&uld now briefly notice. 

1. Til^re are those, who, instead of placing the glory 
of Christianity in the pure and- powerful action which 
it gives to the human ihind, seem to thinkj that it is 
rather designed to substitute the activity, of another fop 
our 'own. , . They imagine the benefit , of the religion to 
be, that it enlists on our side an almighty being who 
does everything for us.. To disparage humari agency, 
seems to them the essence of piety. They think 
Christ’s glory to consist, not in quickening free agents 
to act powerfully on themselves, but in changing them 
by an irresistible energy. Tfiey place a Christian’s 
happiness, not so much in powers and afiections unfold- 
ed in his own breast, as in a foreign gare extended over 
himi in a foreign wisdom which takes the place of his 
own intelligenc<;. Now the great purpose qf Christi- 
anity is, not to procure or offer to the mind a friend on 
whom it may j)assively lean, but to make the mind 
itseljfi wise, strong, and efficient. Its end is, not that 
wisdrim and strength, as subsisting in another, should 
do everything for us, but that these attributes should 
grov^ perpetually in our own souls. According to 
Christianity, we arc not carried forward as a weight by 
a foreign agency; but God, -b^ means suited to our 
moral jaature, quickens and strengthens us to walk our- 
sclves^^^' The great design of Christianity is to build up 
in.j(|i^pwn souls a power to withstand, to endure, to 
triumpli; Inward vigor is its aim. That we should do 




most tor ourselves ana mos^iforoth^^thfs 
it confers, and in pjis its happihess is 

I pass to. another illusttation of the ihsMlJilm^ 
of men to the-^lfeat doctrine, that 
glory of Christianity consist In the headthy' -^^ ;foi^ 
frame to which it raises ther mind. . I refOy. to the pro- 
pensity of multitudes to make a wfife kepar^on hetween 
religion or cbrisuOtii virtue, and its rewards. ^.JThat the 
chi^f rewhrd lies in the very spirit, of religioi^lhey do 
not dreami They think of being Christians for the 
sake of something beyond the Christian character, and 
something more precious. They think that jDhrilf^^as 
a greater good to give, than a strong and geherpus love 
towards Crod and mankind ; and would altnost turn 
from him with scorn, if they thought, him dnly^^ a bene- 
factor to the mind. It is this low view, which .dwarfs 
the piety of thousands. Multitudes are serving God 
for wages distinct from the service, and hence supersti- 
tion, slavishness, and formality are substituted for in- 
ward energy and spiritual worship. 

3. ’ Men’s ignorance of tlie great truth stated in' this 
discourse, is seen in the low ideas attached by multi- 
tudes to the word, salvation. Ask multitudes, what is 
the chief evil from which Christ came to save them, 
and they will tell you, ‘ From hell, from penal J|res, 
from future punishment.’ Accordingly they thiril^'that 
salvation is something which another may achieve for 
them, very much as a neighbour may"* quench a confla- 
gration that menaces their dwellings ai^ lives.'^: T 
Wpyd hell, which is used so seldom in the sacred j^ges, 
nbjbh, in a faithful jtHnslation, “Would not , once occur 
in the writing.s of Paul, and Peter, and John, y^lch W(^ 
meet onlf in four or five disbbihises of Jesus, aniivl^^i^ih 
all persons, aequainted with^JF#wish gcography^kTOW to 





no##li]teir53il ex- 
^6^N;#orq, byi^gpeirveFSe ^d exaggerate use 

' 'f''- T/. tV' 


ka,^ i^urj|‘ Ip .(Dhrwtiait%. It Jiss 
“'“^^'‘“^■'^8 iBYaginatio^s with put 


^Unat 


^ImpJt^fatid given them thp idea of 

^Wln as what tljey have chiefly ta dread ; l^ned 
theh,|thoug;h|3 to Jeiw, as an outward deliyprer; and 
thus' ^m^ed them tP his. true rfpry,' which ^jjhppsists in 
fc^^ettWg free and[ halting t^^pol; Men are dying 
ft^, ah outward ih itrhtli they carry within 

fhe^.;t^>|BH whhih; they'^ouidrch^^ The 

sa|i»t|on,^hich ihan chiefly needi^^^i^ll that which 
brings .wit^it all other deliverance, is ialWtioh from the 
eidl of'hi^KOwn tihiid. There is ^^omethin^’O^ ^Prse 
thaii hut^rd punishment. , It is sih ; it is the staife of 
a soul, ^hiiih has revhlted from God, and cast off its 
allegiance to conscience and the divine word ; which 
renounces Us Father, and hardens itself against Infinite 
JLov^t ’ tyhich, endued with divine' phwers,; enthrals it- 
self to animal lusts ; which makes gain its god ; which 
l^f^^Capacities of boundless and ever grov^ng; love, and 
l^uts itself up in the dungeon of private interests; 
whi^j gifted with a self-directing pPwer, consents to be 
a s|^e, ;and is passively form®^ hy custom, opinion, and 
ch^ing evenly ; which, living under God’s eye, dreads 
niii^^ frown pr scorn, and prefers human praise to its 
owacalm^eonsciousnei^ of virtue ; which tamely yields 


to %rhi!l?t|Qn, shrinks With a coward’s baseness from 


of <||ty, and sacrifices its gltpiy and peace in 
parf|hg with sCjf-control. No ruin can The compared to 
this.'% Thil^the impeiikeut man carries with him bC^ond 
the there meet^ its natural issue, and inevita- 

b lftjjg^ hiit.inn. ia rembtSe, self-torture, ah'^ woes, un- 
earth.,. Tln% we cannot too strongly fear. 

’■’''"‘■""■‘Si'' 



To save^ highest sehseQef 
^len^spirit frona ‘ t^s depth, tp hoeid 
tp restore itv tO ene%j|et^ pnth the 

sconce, and lore. TMs wasj'^^ 
which Christ shed %is blood. IwrthiS 
^iyen ; and to this ail the truths of Christianity 
r 4. Another illustration of the eii'Or:iWhi#l|3?|.^^^^ 
laboritig/to expose^ and which plaees the gldi^lDid *iio-^ 
por^i^ of Christianity in someth^g besides wqui^- 
eni^ influence on the soul, is aflorded^ in thd coitnhiOtt 
apprehensions formed of hearen, and of the methOdSl^ 
which it may bOiobtJuned. Not a few, I sifspeetji^nr 
ceiye pf heaven as a foreign .good. It is a tptant cOTua- 
try, to which we arp to be conveyed by «i| outward 
agency. How slowly dp men learn, that heat^p^is the 
fi^eelioh of the mind, and that Christ gir^S it« now 
far as. he raises t^^ mind to celestial-tnith and 
vjrtpe. Itia^rtfe^hat this word is often used to^^gpress 
a future felicity ; but the blessedness of thh 'future 
world is bhly a continuance of what is begun here. 
There is hut one true happiness, that of a inind un^d- 
ing its best powers, and attaching itself to greil Objects j 
and Christ givira heaven, only in proportion as he gives 
tigs elevation of chpracter* The disihterestednesisr, hnd 
moral strength, and filial piety of the Christiah, { 
mere means of heaven, but heaven hselfl a 
now. , ' . ‘ 

Thp most exalted ideh we ^can fiii^ of th® 'f^ire 
state, is, that h: brings and joins us to Clii. BiSt j^ npt 
to this great being begpn on earth 


i«^en, 4s, that ft unite! 
eat ctf bur jr#n 

‘ But this uoibh is tnie bf 
: it is accordatteb of thouiefht an^feeUfisr. 
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{larmony 

if fnebdi^ip-^n 

hope herestftf rf 
thaa the fiiture tnsins^s 
Q^t^jvJ^ want sfftipathy with thejir 

iii§»|^vh<5f cpttld : not' undeihstaDd their ' languag^i^ 

there, ' who woul^ 
lf>^, the joys whfch he could not paii^e, his 
ahd^^olation E 7|1rhese vieivs, f k^ow, 
ajpe^S^en^ifiyett^widitl^eater or leaa distinetness ; *but 
thi^^B^B^I^ peinot to hei^ lu’pbght hoine men the 
truths that^^hu h)untaia of happiness itul^^he in our own 
sopls. '^rei^ ideas of futurity still prevail- 1, should 
not bp si0tf||riaed if to some among us the chief idpa of 
hi^veii^^re ’that of a splendor, a radiance, like, that 
whiphteiPhrist, wofe on the .Mount of Transfigihation.* 
Let ua ntt^i^sider, and it is a^great truth|f^at heaven 
has no^^hiatve surpassing that of intelleetuai -and moral 
wortl^} ni^d that, were the. effulgence of the; suU and 
sm^^oncentrated in the Christian, even this would he 
dai^ess; compared with the pure beamings of wisdom, 
10ve<ainh'<pbwer from his mind. Think not then that 
Chrl^'lias come to give heaven as something distinct 


fipjn!^firtue.ij, Heaven is the freed and sanctified mind, 
enjm|^ jGod th’' 0 “gh accordance with his attributes, 
und^Pyiiig -its bonds and sympathies with excellent 
bcii^^ putting forth noble powers, and ministering, in 
the enUghtened and holy, to the happiness 
and fhrtne of ^ht^universe. ; 

Mjl^hndSf j fear l^have been, guilty of repeti^n, 
l greatness of the truth which I deliver, 

and mhke, it plpin. Men n^d to, be 

tauj^lll^i^erpetuaUy. Tl^y have always he*^ inclined 
to soj^ething better, as they have . 



slgki 

^0kedi It hal l^eiu reversed/ > The 
t^ exalt hdman n^tute, l^as been?^"s^: t^'inake .i^|l^eetv 
The very teligion, Which was giV^ ti&'efeate a g€^|3oiis 
hope, h4S; been ntade an instfament df servUdli^dii^lihf- 
ing fear.* The Very religion, whieh came, from Qod’s 
goodness to enlarge the human soul with'a kindred gedd- 
ness, has been employed to narrow it taa secl^O reanthe 
Inquisition, and to kindle fires for the martyr, < The y^ry 
religion, given to make the understanding ai^ conscience 
free, has, by a criminal perversion, served to'ldteak them 
into subjection to priests, ministers, and humtSt creei^. 
Ambition and craft have seized on the solemn doctrines 
of an omnipiteht God and of future punisKmefit, and 
turned them into engines against the child, the |rem- 
bling female, the ignorant adult, until the sl^tie has 
been emboldened to charge on religion the chief naile- 
ries and degradation of human nature. It is from a 
deep and sorrowful conviction of the injur^inflicted 
on Christianity and on the human soul, by thejte per- 
yersiqinjs and erms, that I have reiterat^,. the great 
truth of this discourse. I would rescue qpr holj|^ith 
from this dishonor. .Christianity has no tendency to 
break the human spirit^ or to mkke manvi^^ye.* It 
has another aim, ; and ais far as' it is understood, # puts 
for^ another ^Wer,; God sent it frontJkeaven, Christ 
se^^ it vvi|h his hi^, t^^ might .^vri lWe of 
thOi^hi aiidl^pUr|^ %> the hum mindj^|kplit free it 
from all ^ar but the j^rof/^rpng doing, mkM^make 
it free ^o^ts felloW beings/ ;|n%kt break 



outward and inward chain. 








of spiritual 

Elpict^rom it IBio goddya^y futher^tban it gives strOi^th 
c to yoiir characters. 



not, as some see|| 

' that Christ has a higher gift than. purityitO 
j Meven tpardnh to the sinner. . He does bridg 
paspohi fidit once separate the idea of pardon from 
purity ; onbe imagine that forgiveness is possible to him 
tvho does not forsake sin ; once make, it an exemption 
f|ikf bhtward punishment, and not the admission of the 
reformed mind to favor and communion^yvith God ; a^d 
the’doctrte^bf pardon becomes your peril, and a systern, 
so tea^l^ it, is fraught with evil. Expect no good 
C^ist, any farther than you are exalted by his 
charaeter and teaching. Expect nothing from his cross, 
unless n power comes from it, strengthening you to 
^bear bi|i cross,’ to ‘drink his cup,’ with his oyyfn un- 
csonque^le lovef This is its highest influence. Look 
idt abroad for the blessings of Chl^t, His reign and 


chtef blei^ings are within you. The human soul is his 
kin^or^ There he gains his victories, there rears his 
temples, there lavishes his treasures. His noblest mon- 
ument is a mind, redeemed from iniquity^ brought back 
van^evoted to God, forming itself after the perfection 
of Saviour, great through its power to suffer for 
truth; its meek and gentle virtues. No 

other monument does Christ desire ; for this will endure 
■'and increase 4n splendcw, when emtthly thrones shall 
hav4falie% and even when the present order^ilf the 
shall have accomplished its work, arid 

away. 


pufv^^-^iverse 




DISCOURSE 

THE pRPlNATfON OF THE REV. F. A. FARLEY, 
PBOVIDENCE, E. I. 1838. 

EPHESIANS, V. 1, 

BB YB THEBEFOKE FOLEOWESS OF OOD, AS Dl^B CB1IJ)REN. 

. # To promote true religion is the purpose of the Chris- 
tian i^iRistry, For this it was ordained. On the 
present occasion, therefore, when a new teacher is to 
be the church, a discourse on the character of 

true religion will not be inappropriate. I do not mean, 
th^ t shall attempt, in the limits to which I am now 
cdilfine(^|6 set before you all its properties, signs, and 
operati^hs ;'for in so doing I should burden your memo- 
ries* with divisions and vague generalities, as uninterest- 
ing as they wbuld be unprofitable. My purpose is, to 
^^eieki one view of the subject, which seems to me of 
primai^ dignity and. importaiice ; and I select this, be- 
cause it is greatly neglected, and because 1 attribute to 
thi^ ne^ct much of the ineflScacy, and many of the 
corrttptions of ircligion. ■ 

f ^e t!^t calls us tp follow or ‘imitate Go(j, to seek 
acd'Ql^liiiigei with^^^ to him ; and to dp this, nof. 

apd faintly, tmt wfill the spirit a|^ hope of 
beWd cldldreh. Tlie doctrine, which F-jpropose to 
illustrate,:.^ ^eiH^d immediately from these words, and 




is incorporate t Ne# 

affirm, atid wbuj^ .maintain,^' ' 
in prpppsing;7d? our greai^^BiMi,^f 
Supremo : Being. It8.VAoi}lpit 
making liS: more and j^re i^rtakeri»dK tnOfi 
For this it is to be preached. Iie%ious^ 
should aim chiefly to turn men’»ii;^iration^'^|||^ e&rts 
to that perfection of the .soul, which constitutes^ a 
bright image of^iptod. Such is the topitJ fipw 
cussed; and I implore Himj whose glofy aid 
me in unfolding an%enforGing; it witli simpifeity Ohd 
clearness, with a calm and pure 'zeal, and withiabM^- 
ed charity. '^''r ■ .-vv 

I begin witli observing, what all inde«d will under- 
s^hd, that the likeness to God, of which I propose^;^ 
Sj^ak, belongs to man’s higher or spiritual nature; It 
hl^its foundation in the original and essential cafiaci ties 
of t^ mind. In proportion as these are unfo^ed by 
right and vigorous exertion; it fe extended an^righten- 
cd. In propor*^ion as these lie dormant, ht is obscured. 
In proportion as they are; perverted and overpowered b) 
the appet^s and passions, it is blotted out. '' In truth, 
moral pyd, if unresisted and habitual, may so blight and 
IrfylWasfe. these ppacities, that the image of Godin 
^|[Si|ti-ittay tfeein%) be wholly destroyed. 

The importanbe of this assimilation to Our Cfbato/*, 
is a topic, which needs rio labored discussion. ■AH men, 
of Whdteterriame, or sect, or opinion, wiftmeetme on 
this ground; jjAjlb l i^^esume, will allotff, that no good 
in corapa^ of 'the iibtve 05; within the gift of 
%iniiipotence,^"baa be co^ared tO'aieabmblaiji^df God, 


or €0 a ]^^ipation olpi attri^tes.^^f n^ottSta- 


Tibre. lii 


to 


is the supitettfi^ gift. 


He^ comihaDJcate itothine' so nrebious. ' ?!drious, 



M ‘ 

blesSi^ ms hiaiself. To bold intellectual and moral 
aflilfty with the . Su^renaj^ -Being, to partake his spirit, 
to Im his^childiM^ l^'derivaticlas of kindred excellence, 
to ^ar ’gEi^i^g eraj^nnitj^ the perfection which 
we'aidjj^j^jybiFil^a felifcily whihh obscures and annihi- 
lates I * 

It, is in pro|prtion tSS this likeness that we can 
en^ eitfer God, or the universe. That God can be 
yltn^jvn and enjoyed only through sympathy or kindred 
attributes, is a doctrine < which even Gentile philosophy 
discern^. That the puire in healN; can alone see and 
comjpiuiib with the pure Divinity, was the sublime in- 
stffirction of ancient sages as well as of inspired prophets. 
It is indeed the les^son of daily experience. To under- 
stpid a great and good being, we must have the seeds 
of the same excellence. How quickly, by what an 
instinctj do, accordant minds recognise one another ! 
No attraction is so powerful as that which subsists be- 
tween tKSi truly wise, and good;' whilst the brightest 
excellence is^lost on those, who have nothing congenial 
iUjtheir own breasts. God becomes a real being to us, 
|^|>roportion as his own nature is unfolded Within us. 

a man who is grou ing in the likeness of God, faith 
‘ begins even here to change into vision. He carries 
within himself a proof of a Deity, which can only be . 
understood by , experience. He more tlian believes, he 
feels the divine presence ; and gradually rises to an in- 
tercourse with his Maker, to which it is hot irreverent 
to apply the name of friendship and intimacy. The 
apostle John intended to express this truth, when he 
tells he, in whbm a principle of divine charity 

or b^ney^nce has becopie a habit and life, ‘ dwells in 
God aild' God in him.’ 

5,8 
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It is plain, too, tW likeness to God is the true hnd 
only prepafation for the enjoy^^ent^f l||^^uhiv^se. In 
proportion as we approai^ thi ihind of 

God, we are brought i^J^ ha^biiy v^fe^p^eat^n ; 
for, in that proportion , we p^ass thp^^^^|(^Ironi 
which the universe sprang i we '^i^rji^Vith^lpIselves 
the perfections of wliich, itsibeaufv. haagnifie m fe. order, 
benevolent adaptations, and boundless purposesj’ ar(^he 
results and maulfestatiqns. God unfolds himself injhis 
works to a kindred mind. It is possible, that th^ brevi- 
ty of these hints may. haipose to J^e chafge of mysticism, 
what seems to me the calmest and clearest. truth^Zj 
think, hpw'ever, that every reflecting man will feel, mat 
likeness to God must be a principle of sympathy or ac- 
chlrdance with his creation; for the creation is a birth 
and shining forth of the Divine Mind, a work through 
t’^iph his spirit breathes. In proportion ail we%ceive 
this spirit, we possess within ourselves the expiration 
of what we see. We discern more and more df God in 
everything, from the frail flower to the everlasting stars. 
Even in evil, that dark cloud which hangs over the cre- 
ation, we discern rays of light and hope, and gradually, 
come Ip see in suiferiug and temptation, proofs and in- 
strumenls of the sublimest purposes of Wisdom and 
Lqvc^ 

I have offered these very imperfect views, that I m^.;' 
show the great .importance of the doctrine which I''apf 
soiiciiU^s to enfqcce. . I would teach, that likeness to 
God is a gCK)d sp, u^Utjterably surpassing all other good^ 
that whoever amhits it as Attainable, must acknowledge 
it to bo the cjttpC; aim of life. ,^1 ^puld shovy^hat the 
highest happiest oi(|^ of jeljg^, is to bring ,the 
mind growing accofidancelvvith God, and that by 



their" tmth 


as -ioii^e in^^e I^age gf God, and in 
calling tls^lq iniitate him, use bold and figurative iari- 
.^' ttiay be said, tBkt there is danger from too 
li^ial jilt interpretation ; that God is an unapproachable 
b^l^g i)"'that'^I am not warrpted in aseribipg to man a 
like-,^thi^fe to the pivjtn^; "that we and all things illiis- 
^te tliB Greater^ by (^ttast, nb^y resemblance ; that 
rg | |gieiB;hfanife!stS itself chiefly in convictions and ack- 
riwledgeme'nts of titter worthlessness j-.aiid that to talk 
of the greatifess and divinity of the biiman soul, is, to 
inflate that pride through whibh Satan fell, and through 
which (hah involves himself in that fallen spirit’s ruirsj 
;1 at^Wcr,% that, to ihej scripture and reason Kola a 
difleri^ language* .In Christianii^, particularly, I meet 
perpefiialP t^timonies to tlw^; divihfty of human nature. 
This wh.ole"re!iglon expresses an infinite concern of pod 
for the hhman soul, and teaches that he deems no 
^methods too expensive for its recovery and exaltation. 
CHristianity, With one voice, calls me to turn my regards 
and care to the spirit witliin me, as of more worth than 
ftie^hole outward world. It calls us to ‘ be perfect as, 
*' our Father in heaven is perfect and everywhere, in the> 
sublimity of its precepts, it implies and recognises the 
snblime capacities of the being to Whorh they ai^ ad- 
(Sessed. It assures us that huraan.virtvm is ‘4n the sight 
of God of great price,’ and speaks, of the return of a 
humaii/bping to yirtue'^ais an event which increases the joy 
of heaven. In tfle New Tesrarnent, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the brightness of his glory, the express and 
unsuIBed dpaa|^ of the Divinity, is seen mingling with 


thte tehdeflpy of religious systems ro this eiid 
ahd wOfthi are^ baJ^ii^y tried. 

' . ' s -f- . 

' 'J, am:>.1i'^lt#i|liat it-thav be'?i9aid, thht the 



essence of chriple^ iiitli . #e trasMS^a^ll^^s 

mercy, as ri^ealed i^esus Ch^f, ftr- a cet^- 

tial purity, in whic4 w6 shall ‘^WPv 
ness, and Hi^wled^, . and %njoy|i#nt 
Father. , jL6fty;%iew^ the natuwi of are bbnnd 

u^-ahdtii^rwJ^n with the whole jcBnkiau system. 
Sew u^, that ^bse are at iyar with humility fi for Who 
ww ipver honjbler than Jessu^an^ yet >iifril^ 
sessed such a ^sciousness'^bf gr^jhiess and ;diviaity ? 
Say not that man’s Hifeiuealvis to think of hB^iMlII’j and 
' not of his dignity ; for .great i^O intpll^ a grdat capacity { 
j feis the abn&e of a noble uafhre ; aiid no d^n can be 
' ^eply and rationally cofttrite, hut he 'who feels, that in 
wong doing he has resisted a divine vbbe^ and warfed 
si^hisr^il'divuie principle, in his own soul. — need not, 
rtrbstj puirsue tke argument from revelation. There is 
fjinfjargument %m nature and reason, which ^scems tt 
me so eonvinej^^ and is at the same time so fitted tc 
explain What I Aiban by man’s possession of a like nature 
to £hEt$ r slwiU 1%^ once to^ts exposition. 

'Ijh&t man has% kiiidre(§iia;ture; with God, and' mU) 
bear nmst >nftp^a)lf'a4d ;ennbblil% relations- to him: 
seems-4o*fii^1b be bl^ia »§|pg ptoo^- ^ This 

proof you W^ltjmdersftai^d,^^^^^ for a tii^ent; 

hont we-bbtain our ideas of Gfed. ’ Whence’ cofite the 


men as a #©41 ani^*brotber,^ offering 
example, a«rt' pnepai^ug to hi 
all his splendors eulu 
God is s^$t!!x e#nmu 
fulne^ to ^e. huntan ^ul ^ 
naa^ is exhorted to aspire after 
mojftalfity , and H eaveny a word ^ 
approach to jGod, and a divine hs^pShess, is cvetya^ 
proposed a^ithe#nd of hS‘ beingiS^^n trt^, 1^ yerv 




coifeeptiioil^’ ^hicii We include .under that august name ? 
When€|^ '^^e;‘iy)6^^^smr knowledge, of the attributes 
and pdlfi^ionC^S^ constitute the Supreme Being ? 
4 ajas'wi^ ^^ ;jyrivei.>thi^ .frdnl’ our own, souls. - The' 
are fitit developed in ourselves, and 
thenc&i^^sferWid to bur Creator. The idea of Qod, 
sublime Ipdd awful aS it is, is the idea of our own spirit- 
uj^pat^re, purified>and enlarged to infinity. In our- 
selves ;^e elements' of the Divinity. God then 
dde4 iiot|uustain a figjjiiptive resemblance to man. It 
isHhe resemblance of ja parent to a child, the likeness 
of u kindred nature. ’ ' 

flWc call God a Mind. He has revealed himself as a 
spirit. But what do we know of mind, but through the 
unfolding of this principle in our own breasts That 
unbounded spiritual, energy which we call God, is con- 
ceived by us only through consciousness, through tibe 
knowledge of ourselves. — We ascribe thought or intel- 
ligentfe to the Deity as one of his most glorious attri- 
butes. And what means this language ? These terms 
we have filmed to express operations or faculties of our 
^ own soiils. The Infinite Light would be forever hidr 
m from us, did not kindred rays dawn and brighten 
Ithin us. God is another name for human intelligence, 
^ised above all error and imperfection, and extended, 
UPall possible truth. ,, 

The same is true of God’s goodness. How do we 
understand this but by the principle of love implanted 
in the human breast ? Whence it> that this divine 
attribute is so faintly comprebended, but from the feeble 
defelopeihentj^^ it «ih the niultitude of .^^en ? Who 
cap underabana:^^||treugth,'purityj, fulness, and extent 
of .di^pe philantMopy, but he in whom selfishness has 
been|j|iwkll<%.igd;i^ , 






and 
would 
r in our 


TM is tru#or ajl the moral 
Deity. These ^e^|jiamprehen<^ ^ otd; 
our own mdral' nature;>’ ft ia cdnicjj^itce 
which, % a|i|froyiii^ ' 
prets to us God’s lo^e of virtue and haj^*e^ o 
vrithout conscienieoi' these glorious cojteepti| 
nevOrhave opened on the mind, ft is the 
own hrdaists, which gives us the ideal of divine atithonl^, 
and ' binds.ns, to obey it. The soul, by its sofrse^f 
right, or its perception of morftlcidistinctionsj Jptclol^d 
with sovereignty oVer itself, ani^ , through this alone, it 
understands *and recognises the Sovereign of ^e.GMr 
verie. Men, ^ as by a natural inspiration, have agreM 
to speak of conscience as the voice of pod, as the’ 
IMviisiity'v within us. This principle, reverently obeyed, 
makes us more and more partakers of the moral per- 
of the Supreme Being, of that vdry excellence, 
which constitutes the rightfulriess of his sceptre, and 
enthrones him over the universe. Without thfr inivard 
law, we should be as incapable of receiving a law from 
Heaven, as the brute. Without this, the thlhiders of 
Sihai might startle the outward car, biit would have no 
meaning, no authority to the mind. Ihliave expressed 
here a truth. . Nothing teache? sO encburagingl| 
our relation and relfemhlance to God ; for -the gloiy of 
tim Supjp^e Belbg, is eminently mprah We blind 
ourablvee to his.^^hief splendor, if We thiiik only or 
mainly of his po^r, and overlook thosfie attributes of 
rectitude and g6ckine|f||to which he SNibjects his bilihipc^ 
fence, an<f jihich -areWt^l^^tiphs and^ veiy subslanyi 
of Ms fmiv 

i7- 'Dh'vfe^^^fhnd ' 


httributesjyii 
iHc^Ons 


God^ p»»c# 



Then propriety is- it said, 

^at in t^j&wMoaage he made man ! 

I m^y, objected to these views, 

ihftt. ourj^jga- pf^God from the Universe, 

fr^»P%^and;^ so exclusively from our own 
souls^r . ^^e u^p|§p^J[;'know, is W1 of God. The 
heaven||gP ea^lh dpclare bis glory. In other words, 
th(&>effects and sighs of power, wisdom, and goodness, , 
are apparent, through the whole creation. . ^ut apparent 
toJ’liiiatl^ Not to the .Qutward eye ; not to the acutest 
organs hf’ sense ; but tp a kindred mind, which inter-? 
prets. the; universe l»|i*itself. . It is only through that 
by which we adapt various and com- 
plicated mi^s to distant ends, and give harmony and 
a common bearing to multiplied exertions, that we un- 
derstand the creative intelligence which has established 
the order, dependencies aUd harmony of nature. We 
see God around us, because he dwells vvithin us. It is 
by a kiipred wisdiro, that we discerh his wisdom in 


his works. The'brute, with an eye as piercing as ours, 
looks pu^c universe ; apd the page, which to us is 
radiant with characters of greatness and goodness, is to 
him a blank. :|i|i truth, the beauty and glory of God’s, 
works are revealed to the mind by a light beaming from 
itself. We discern the impress of God’s attributes in 
the; universe accordance of nature, and enjoy them 
through sympathy. — I hardly need observe, that these 
remarks in relation to the universe apply with equal, if 
not ^ater force, to revelation. 

V l .^all now be met by another objection which to 
lUauy ipay ^eeiu jstrohgi It will be said, that these 
various attribirtl^^ wiuch ' I have spoketiV-exist in God 
ip Perfeion, and that this destroys all affinity 

human and the divine mind. To this 



. I have twe ’SregiliesS^ |lie pla^e,\ aii"att»htit^ 
hi^j becomi^ i»erfect,: does ig|^ it§ essencl> 

Lb^, wisdom, power, and Purity; ^ their 

nature by ealturgement. th^y^^d, w^fe^i^ose 
Supreme Being through his ^erj; infi^ty.|1^^ ideas 
of him would fade j^way into merejSoii^s. v 
pie, if wisdom in Ood,^ ,beeause fuhbdunde^^^^ no 
affinity with that attribute in mah^ iyhy apply 
that *term,?*It ,nmst signify nothing--n, iiet» nie ask 
Whkt we mean, when we say that we disceri^he dtatks 
of intelligence in the. universe ? We mean, that we 
meet there the proofs of a mind like^ our own. , 
certainly discern proofs of no other ; so that to deny 
this doctrine, would be to deny the evidepebs of a God, 
and utterly to subtf^t the foundations of religious belief. 
What njan can examine the structure of a plant or an 
aniih^, and ,see the adaptation pf ^s parts to each other 
and to commopi^nds, and not fee),^|hat it is the work 
of an intelligence akin to i^is own, apd that :ne traces 
these marks of design by t^.. same spiritual energy in 
which they had their origin ? 

But I would offer another answer li| this objection, 
•that God’s infinity places him beyond «^(J^i^psemblance 
and.apprdaph of man. I affirm, and f trust thiit J dp' 
not speak too strongly, that there arc trases of mfinity 
in the human mlad, and that in . this very respect, it 
bears a likeness to God. The very conception of in- 
finity is the mark of a nature, to which no limit ^pah' be 
prescabed. This thppght indeed comes to 
miii^Kom kbrbad as ffPm (^tj^n souls, ascribe 
this^tributi|^ .God, beeppse ^^pos^|^.^{^itles and 
IwAs, wbij^l^hly an^nbbmded hel^^^i fill, ap(|be- 
’causejtve afe conscious djf a tendency ip spirij^if%cul- 
ties ^Ipnlimited expanslibh. , Wp beli^^^ 



through something' c^g(^i)ial with ^t in'our owh 
leasts. ^ . h^i|i| I clearly^ and: iC not, I would 

ask th^^to aid ehsfeure, to pause before they 

<:ol^ee^l^‘^|^ me 'M^emsj^that^^^^^t^^ in all its 
hi'ghey :as^onk,' ;||1 originai thought;' in the creations of 
genius,|f^the '^rjiillis^^or imagination, in its love of 
l^auty^ll^granaeuf, in its aspirations after a pure* and 
uilfelo^ joy, and especially in disinterestedness, ipi the 
spi^iit of n^l^aorilice, and in enlightened devotion, has 
a ciAcJp of iiifinit)#'’ There “is often a depth in hu^ 
man loVe which may be strictly called unfathomable. 
T^re is sorOetimes a' lofty strength in moral principle, 
winch all ;;;the power of the outward universe cannot 
overcome. ‘ “yhere seems a might within which can 
more than b^ance all might without. There is, toO; 
a piety, ^hich, swells into a transport too vast for ut- 
terance, and itfto an immeasurable joy. I am speaking 
indeed of what is uncommon, but still of realities. We 

■fJl' ^ ■ 

see however the tendency Of the soul to the infinite in 
more fanuliar and ordinary forms. Take for example 
the delight which we find in the vast scenes of nature, 

, in prospects ^)vhich spread around us without limits, in 
,^th®|«imensity (i|,the heavens and the ocean, and espe- 
cia|^/in the rush and roar of mighty winds, waves, and 
toj^Sts, whei;’' amidst our deep awe, a power within 
seems to respond to the omnipotence around us. The 
sam^prihciple is seen in the delight ministered to us 
by vvp^a of fiction or of imaginative art, in which our 
own nature, is set before us in more than human beauty 
and 'poyyer. In truth the soul is always bursting its 
limits. It thi^^^ntinually for wider knowledge. It 
vusheUforward to ISh tried happiness. It has deep wants 
whicli nnlih^ limited can appease. Its true element 
and *d is ^ unbounded good. Thus God’s infinity 
69 



limits image in the and through the 'isouliniioh 
more than through the univers0^-Wflh aii^e a^ this cm* 
eeption of the Deity. . ^ ' 

In these remarks I hav^spokeiiPsffbn^lpr h#e 

ncrfear of expressing too strongly the ctShhexibii-ibeftween 
the divine and the human miadtf *”^iM[y ^nly that 

I shall dishonor the great “subject. " The'^^^^^er |l» 
which tve are most exposed, is fliht of severaig’*^© 
Creator from his creatures. The propensity of human 
sovereigns to cut off communication between ||^irtlelves 
and their subjects, and to disdaim a common nature 
with their inferiors, has led the multitude of men, who 
think of God chiefly under the character of a king^'to 
conceive of him as a being, who places his glory in 
multiplying distinctions between himself and all other 
beings. The truth is, that the union be tureen the 
Creator and' the creature surpasses all other bonds in 
strength and intimacy. He penetrates all things and 
delights to irradiate all with his glory. Nature, in its 
lowest and inaiiimate forms, is pervaded by his power ; 
and when quickened by the mysterious property of life, 
how wonderfully does it show forth t||e perfections of 
its Author I How much of God ma^ be seen in ^the* 
structure of a siii^e leaf, which, though so frail 'as to 
tremble in every wind, yet holds connexfCns and lidng 
communications with the earth, the air, the clouds, and 
the distant sun ; and, through these sympathies ^with 
th^miverse, is itself a revelation of an omnipotenyriind. 
t^Ruelights' to diffuse himself everywhere. .'Inrough 
hi^nergy, unconscious jn^te^ cloth^tsllf with pro- 
portions, ppjiyCrs, ai^ .behH%i|,^h^^ W'is4^ra 

and love. How mdcH-feore i^iat n'e deligh^jo%am^ 
consll^us and happy recipients, ojp his pgp^efio^, in 
whojtn his wisdtnn and love* may substfi^ally ^elK 



^ith .whoni he may form spl^ptual ties, and to whom .he 
may be ail eve||9stiSg spring of moral energy and hap- 
piness^ ' Hmy ..^r ihe Supreme Being may communicate 
h& ipleiligent offspring, I stop not to 
Fnt tfeat his niwighty goodness will import to 

- L xi X • .1 
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them ppwers,ai 



which the material universe 
It embfem; i cannot doubt. That the soul, 
I) itself audits Maker, will be filled with God, 
and will manil'est him, more than that sun, I cannot 
doub$t f^ ho can doubt it, that believes and under- 
stands the doctrine of human immortality.? 

The views which t jhave given in this discourse re- 
spirting man’s participation of the divine nature, seem 
to me to receive stfong confirmation, from the title or 
relation most frequently applied to God in the New 
Testament ; and I have reserved this as the last corro- 
boration of this doctrine, because to my own mind it is 
singularly affecting. In the New Testament God is 
made known to us as a Father, and a brighter feature 
of that book cannot be named. Our worship is to be 
.^kected hi'biiU as our Father. Our whole religion is 
^t(Ptake its character from this view of the Divinity. 
^Irflthis he is to rise always to our minds. And what is 
.'W to bo a Father .? It is to comramiicate one’s own 
future, to give life to kindred beings ; and the highest 
function of a Father is to educate the mind of the child, 
and. to impart to it what is noblest and happiest in his 
owulmind. - God is our Father, not merely because he 
createsi us, or because he gives us enjoyment ; for he 
created the flower and the insect, yet w’c call him not 
their i'ath^l bond is a spiritual one. This name 

’ * js to God, tfecause\he frames spirits like himself, 
^its to give them w'hat is most glorious and 


Accordingly Christianity is 


and 


iii 


I own nature. 
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j^ail ^ith special proprietyj to reveal God as the Father, 
because it< reveals^ him as sendingf^bis, Son, to cleanib 
the ' mind front every stain, and to replenish it forever 
with the spirit and tnorarattributes bf it^^u|^or^^ 
arate^frpm God this idea of his creating: an^tral&gup 
beings after his own likeness, and yoti rob him-of the 
paternal character. This relation vanish es,"^i|^ wi^ 
it, vanish the glory of the gospel, and the dear^iw%6]^s 
of the human soul; 

V'Yr 

The great use which I would make of the pnnciples 
laid down in this discourse, is to derive from them just 
and clear views of the nature of religion. What then 
is religion ? I answer ; it is pot the adoration of a God, 
vHth whom we have no common properties ; of a dis- 
tinct, foreign, separate being ,* but of an all-communi- 
cating Parent. It recognises and adores God as a be- 
ing, whom we know through our own souls, who has 
made man in his own image, who is the perfection of 
out own spiritual nature, who has sympathies vvith tis as 
kinjdred beings, who is near us, not in place 6nly like', 
this all surrounding atmosphere, but by spiritual influ- 
ence and love, who looks on us with parental interest, 
and w hose great design it is to comhiunicate to tiS foi>' 
ever, and in freejf and fuller streams, his own power, 
goodness, and joy. The conviction of this near arid 
ennobling relation of God to the soul, and of his great 
purposes towards it, belongs to the very essenpe of true 
religion ; pad true religion manifests itself chiefly and 
most conspicuously in desirek, hopes, and elTorts’ corres- 
ponding to bbis truth. li^esires an^seektfrsupremely 
the assimikltioii of the iiihd J^od; or tho , p«r|^tual 
unfolding and enlargement of t&os© powers ah® virtues 
by wl^ch it' is Constituted hii gloriou|;j^age. "^rThe 



m»n4| :in proportion as it is <|nlightened an4 pen^rated 
truis religion, titlnsts and labors fof-a godlike el<iija- 
tlon. What etee indeed; can it seek, ifi diis good , be 
j|^eed^,wi||ua:^s ? If I am papabW of receiving 
and .^declmg the jittellectual and moral glory pf 
Creatofi' wfiat else in comparison shall I desire ? Sl^l 
|^deepa;|r‘property in -the outward universe as thci high- 
est when I tnay become partaker of the very 

mind from which it springs, of the prompting love, the 
dispoSing wisdom, the quickening power, through which 
its ordi^, beauty, and beneficent influences subjsist? 
True; religion is knowm by these high aspirations,, hopes, 
and ertbrts. And this is the religion which most truly 
honors God. To honor him, is not to tremble before 
him as an unapproachable sovereign, ;npr to utter barr^ 
.prajfee which leaves us as it found Us. It is to become 
what we praise. It is to approach God as an inexhaus- 
tible Fountain of light, power, and purity. It is to feel 
the quickening and transforming energy of his pei^C- 
tions. It is to thirst for the growth and invigoration of 
the divine principle within us. It is to seek the very 
spirit of God. It is to trust in, to bless, to thank him 
for|fc»t rich grace* mercy, love, which was revealed and 
proved by Jesus Christ, and which proposes as its 
greaf^nd the perfection of the human soul. 

I ^gard this view of religion as infinitely important. 
It dbes more than ail things to make our connexion with 
o»f Cre^tor.ennobling and happy ; and in proportion as 
we want it,, there is danger that the thought of God may 
itself behome the instrument of oUr degradation. That 
religion, h^s beeisiiao dispensed as to depress the human 
miu^^ I nepd not tell ydU fii|d it is a truth, ^hiqh ought 
to be l^pvn, that the greatness of the Deity, when 
sepa^nte^ ^ our thoughts from his parental character, 
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especially tends to crush l|.uman energy and hope| To 
a fi^il dependent creature, an oninipbtent Creator easilf 
becomes a terror, and his v^brship eas||y d%enerates 
into servility', ifllttef^, self-cohten|p^?aijii'e^sh^alc^ 
lation. Religion only ennobles , in ae ^f a| -It re- 
veals to us the tender and intimate t^hne^tiom of God 
with his creatures, and teaChCs us td see' In vei^ 
greatness which might give alarm, the source df^great 
add glorious communications to the human spnl. ,, You 
cannotl^my' hearers, think too highly oif the i^feiity of 
God. But let not this majesty sever him ftbin you. 
Remember, tliat his greatness is the infinity of attributes 
which yourselves possess. Adore his infinite wisdom ; 
but remember that this wisdom rejoices to diffuse itself, 
and let an exhilarating hope spring up, at the thought of 
the immeasurable intelligence which such a Father mbstS 
communicato to his children. In like manner adore his 


power. Let the boundless creation fill you with awe 
and ndmitation of the energy which sustains it. But 
remember that God has a nobler work than the putvrard 
creation, even the spirit within yourselves ; arid that it 
is his purpose to replenish this with bis own energy, 
and to crown it with growing power arid triumphs p^ver 
the material universe. Above all, adore his uniitt^ble 
goodness. ‘ But remember, that this attribute is pafddu- 
larly proposed to you as your model; that God calls 
you, both by nature and revelation, to a fellowship in 
his philanthropy ; that he has placed you ii^sc^al rela- ’ 
tions for the very end of rendering you ministers and 
representative-S of his Henevolejiice ; that he even sum- 
mons you to espouse and % advance sublimest pur- 
pose^ of h%^ goodness, ^f rridbmptioh of ^ijie human 
race, l)y extending the knowled^ and poWey^ Chris- 
tian *trifth. ft is through views, reliiion 




raijSej^p the soul, and Miid|.maq by ennoUitig bonds 
lldaker. - ' ,S. ' .-■■•i- ■. - r'’ 

To cpiq'plete my viewsilgif this topic, I beg to add an. 
important that t^ gr^at wprk of 

^ cpnforcl^iliurselves to God, or to unfold thp 
divine IftkeSofs. withiii us. Let none infer frona this 

* gua^igj»itKat I place religion in unnatural effort, in 
linnilpafter excitements which do not belong to the 
present s^te, or in ;my thuig separate from the clear and 
simple dpties of life. I exhort you to no extravagance. 
I reverd^Oe ^buman nature too much to do it violence. 
I ''dee tpo much divinity in its ordinary operations, to 
urge on jt a.fofced and vehement virtue. To grow in 
the likeness of God, we need not cease to be nten- 
This likeness does not consist in extraordinary or mi- 
lac^ous gifts, in supernatural additions to the soul, or 
in anything foreign to our original constitution ; but in 
our essential faculties, unfolded by vigorous and con- 
scientious exertion in the ordinary circumstances assign- 
ed by God. To resemble our Creator, we need not 
fly from society, aud entrance ourselves in lonely con- 
templation and prayer. Such processes might give a 
feverish strength to one class of emotions, but would 
^*;resull^n disproportion, distortion, and sickliness of mind. 

O^f ', proper work is to approach God by the tree and 
# nd^ral unfolding of our highest powers, of understand- 
ing, conscience, love, and the moral will. 

^^hall.r|,bf told that by such language, I ascribe to 
nature the effects which can only be wrought in the 
soul by'fhe Holy Spirit ? I anticipate this objection, 
and-wrtsh to meoisit by a simple exposition of my views. 

I would o4 no account disparage the gracious aids and 
influenC'i|(j>.tvhich God imparts to the human soul. The 
prot^e' of^y^ie Holy Spyat is among the most precious 
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in the sacred volume. Worlds could not; teKtip^N^^lb 
pa1?i with the dcHitrine of Godfs intimate connexion i^^lt 
the mind, and of his free and^full communications tb' it. 
But lliese are in no respect with wttftt 
I have taught of the method, % it^ich we^^re^tti grow 
in the likeness of God. SeriptUte and e;^ribUCe con- 
cur in teaching, that by the Holy * Spii#, #^^re Jfe 
understand a divipe assistance adapted to b'j^tnbirai 
freedom, and accordant with the fundaniental^|ru|h, that 
virtue 4s the mind’s own work. By the HoiK^irit, I 
understand an aid, which must be gained aii^lnade ef- 
fectual by our own activity ; an aid, y?hich no nf^ 
interferes with our faculties, than the afsistaUeb which 
we receive from our fellow beings; an aid, Which silently 
mingles and conspires with all other helps and means 
of goodness ; an ' did by which we unfold our na^ra^, 
powers in :a natural order, and by which' we are 
strengthened to understand and apply the resources de- 
rived from our munificent Creator. This aid we caniidt 
prize too mucb, or pray for too earnestly. But' where- 
in, let me ask, ddes it war with the doctrine, that God 
is to be approached by the exercise and unfolding €f 
our 'highest powers and affections, iiC the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of human life ? ' 

I repeat it, to resemble our Maker we need not qilar- 
rel with our nature or our lot. Our present state,’!r^e 
up, as it is, of aids arid trials, is worthy of God, and 
may be used throughout to assimilate tis tp |^. For 
examplcj our domestic ties, the relations bf. neighbour- 
hood and country, thb daily interchanges of ‘thoughts 
and fgglings, the daily octasiohs of kMnessV the daily 
clain^of^ani and suf^jd^gV ond the other cir- 
cumstances of our social state, l|hi|^ the%est ^|fcere^ 
school for that benevolencejf^Hch is-G<j^ bri q | |fe it 
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; and we ahould make a sad exchange, by sub- 
stituting for these natural aids, any self-invented JBttifi- 
cial means of sanctity. ‘"Christianity, our great guide 
God, neyexislea^ ns away from the path of nature, 
and.; n;ere?f%ars with the urikophisticated dictates of 
conscieiibei We, approach our Creator by every right 

t erti^JI of Ihe ^powers he gives us. Whenever we in- 
jocalb the Understanding by honestly and resolutely 
seeking truth, and by withstanding whatever might warp 
the jsll^i^nt; whenever we invigorate the conscience 
by folloMng it in opposition to the passions ; whenever 
yro receive a blessing gratefully, bear a trial patiently, 
pr encounter peril or scorn with moral courage ; when- 
ever wc perform a disinterested deed ; whenever we 
lift up the heart in true adoration to God whenever 
,,^e;|war against a habit or desire which is strengthening 
Itself against our higher principles ; whenever we think, 
speak, or act, with moral energy, and resolute devotion 
to duty, be the occasion ever so humble, obscure, famil- 
iar ; tlien the divinity is growing within us, and we are 
ascending towards our Author. True religion thus 
blends itself with co'mmon life. We are thus to draw 
liigh to God, witibout forsaking men. We are thus, 
\vitho.ut parting with our human nature, to clothe our- 
s eA s with the divine. 


Igj^vie^vs on the great subject of this discourse have 
uaw bee^. giveu., I shall close with a brief considera- 
tion of a few objections, in the course of which I shall 
offer soipb views of the Christian ministry, which this 
occasion and the^tate of the world, seem to roc to de- 
mand.-— I anticipate from som%an objection to this dis- 
course, dfuwn as they Will say from experience. 1 may 
be tedd, tfa^,havc talked of the godlike capacities of 
60 
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butrifin nature, and have spoken of man as a 
and^where, it will be aske<J, are the warrants of this 
high estimate of ,oar race ? I may be told that I dreaim> 
and that I haye^ peopled the worl^^iWith -the creatures 
of my lonely imagination. Wh^t l Is it onlydn breams, 
that beauty aqd loveliness have beamed oju, ,me from the 


human countenance, that I have heard .tones kin4^ 
ness, which have thrilled through my heart, that I-h.ive 
found sympathy in suffering, and a sacred joyd^i j|fiend- 
ship? Are all the great and good m^ pf^st ag^‘ 
only dreams? Are such names as MoseS, Socrates, 
Paul, Alfred, Milton, only the fictions of my disturb|ld 
slumbers ? Are the great deeds of history, the discovpii. 
ries pf philosophy, the creations of genius, only visions ? 
Oh! no. i do pot dream when T speak of the divine 
capacities of human nature. It is a real pagb ifts: 
which I read of patriots and martyrs, of Fenelon and 
Hovyard, of Hampden and Washington. And tcll.mg 
not that these were prodigies, miracles, immeasuiilhly ‘ 
separated from their race ; for the very reverence, which 
has treasured up and hallowed their, raemorie^i the very 
sentiments of admiration and love with which the|r 
names are now heard, show that the principles of their , 
greatness are diffused through all your breaSts. The ’ 
germs of sublime virtue are scattered liberally oi^^ur 
earth. How often have I seen in the obscurity*'pfPo- 
mestic life, a strength of love, of endpranee, oP pious 
trust, of virtuous resolution, W'hich ia"'Jf puj^ sphere 
would have attracted public homage. I cannot but pity 
the mcfti, who recognises nothing godlike in ^his own 
nature. I see the mark.|^ of God isp the heavens and 
the earth 5 hut how muel|jmpr® ^ liberal intellect, in 
magnanimity, in hnconquerablt^; rectitude, i%h philan- 
thropy which forgives every^rong, andnidthich never 
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de^piffifs of the cause of Christ and human virtiie, do 
and I 'muSt reverence hutnan nature. Neither the 
sneeiTH of a worldk skepticism, nor the groans, of a 
gfobmy thei^bgy, i^^inrb my faith in its godlike powers 
and tenileifi^ies. I - know how it is despised, how it has 
been bppre8|pd,*hoW civil and religious establishments 
^ve fw ages ectnspired to crush it. I know its histi^y. 
i shut my eyes on none of its weaknesses and crirn^ 
I undprsi^d the proofs, by which despotism demon-' 
’^l^tes”, i^at is a wild beast, in want of a master, 
and only safe in chains,. But injured, trampled on, and 
sdirned ,as our nature is, I still turn to it with intense 
sympathy and strong hope. The signatures of its origin 
and its end are impressed too deeply to be ever wholly 
effaced. I bless it for its kind affections, for its strong 
'and tender love. I honor it for its struggles against 
oppression, for its growth and progress undet the weight 
of so many chains and prejudices, for its achievements 
in science and art, and still more for its examples 
heroic and saintly virtue. These arc marks of a divine 
origin and the pledges of a celestial inheritance ; and I 
tli^k God that my own lot is bound up with that of 
th{\ human race. 

* t another objection starts up. It may be said, 
w these views to be true ; are they htted for the 
? fitted to act on common minds? They may 
he prized by men of cultivated intellect and taste ; but 
c'ctn the nfipltitude understand them ? Will the multi- 
tude feel them ? On whom has a minister to act ? 
Oh men ihimersed in business, and buried in the flesh ; 
onfineh, whose whble power of thought has been spent 
on pleasure or gain; on men, chained by habit, and 
wedded tO:, sin. Sooner may adamant be riven by a 
t^hild’s touch^thau the human heart be pierced by rc- 
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and elevated sentiment. Gross instrumcnt^Kflvill 
al5ne aet on gross minds. .4VIen sleep, and nothing hut 
thunder, nothing but flashes from the everlasting fire of 
hell, will thoroughly wake them.’ it; 

I have all along felt that such ohjections'^ WouM be 
made to the views I have urged. But ithey do not 
moye me*,) I answer, that I think these views singularl^l^ 
adapted to the pulpit, and I think them full of power. 
The objection is that they are refined. But see 
accomplishing his noblest purposes by^ what may , 
called refined means. All the great agents of nature, 
attraction, heat, and the principle of lifej are refiiii^, 
spiritual, invisible, acting gently, silently, imperceptibly;; 
and yet brute matter feels their power, and is trans- 
formed by them into surpassing beauty. The electric 
fluid, unseen, unfclt, and everywhere diffused, is infi« 
nitely more efficient, and ministers to infinitely nobler 
productions, than when it breaks forth in thunder, 
lyiuch less can I believe, that in the moral world, noise, 
menace, and violent appeals to gross passions, to fear 
and selfishness, are God’s chosen means of calling forth 
spiritual life, beauty, and greatness. ■ It is seldom that 
human nature throws off-all susceptibility of grateful and 
generous impressions, all sympathy with supetior vir|ue; 
and here are springs and principles to which a gen^fpu^. 
teaching, if simple, sincere, and fresh from the iSu^ji 
may confidently appeal. ■ 

It is said, men cannot understand tb® yieiys whicl% 
seem to me so precious. This objection ! am anxiou^ 
to repel, for the coiilmon intellect has been grievously 
kept down and wronged through the belief of its inca- 
pacity. ’The pulpit would do more good, were not the 
mass of men looked upon nndjstreated as children- 
Happily for the race, the time is passing sii®ay, in which 
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v^as-thought the monopoly of a few, *an4, the 
roajority^yvere given over to hopeless ignorance^ %iehce 
ia ti^ving her solitudes to enlighten the multitud^- 
How mueli^naore nriiay religious teachers' tahe courage 
■to speah to/jtnen on' subjects, which are nearer to them, 
than the properties and laws of matter, I mean their 
OV?n souls. The multitude, you say, want capacity to 
receit^e great truths relating to their spiritual nature. 
But what, let me ask you, is the Christian religion? 

Al^pirJtual syst^, intended to turn men’s minds upon 
tinsel ves,,to'frame them to watcJifuIuess over thought, 
it^ination, arji|d passion, to establish them in an inti- 
macy with their own souls. What are all the Christian 
virtues, which men are exhorted to love and seek ? I 
answer, pure and high motions or determinations of the 
mind. That refinement of thought, which, I am told, 
transcends the common intellect, belongs to the very 
essence of Christianity. In confirmation of these views, 
the human mind seems to me to be turning itself more- 
and ’ more inward, and to be growing more alive to its 
own worth, and its capacities of progress. The spirit 
o| education shows this, and so does the spirit of free- 
l^onf. There is a spreading conviction that man was 
mkde for% higher purpose than to be a beast of burden, 
or ^creature of sense. The divinity is stirring within 
th^'^human breast, and demanding a culture and a lib- 
erty vVorthy of the child of God. Let religious teaching 
corresporid>tp this advancement of the mind. Let it 
rise a^ye the technical, obscure, and frigid theology 
which his com® down to us from times of ignorance, 
superstition, and slavery. Let it penetrate the. human 
soul, and reveal it to itself. No preaching, I believe, 
is so intelligible', as that -which is true to human nature, 
and helps n|m to read their own spirits. 
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But the objection which I have stated n6t dnlylii^re^ 
^hta^en asincapable of understanding, but ;stiH more 
of. being moved, quickened, sanctified,' and saved', by 
such views^'as I have given. If by thiji objectidn 
nothing more is meant, than, that Ihese viewk are not 
alone or of themselves suificient, I shall not dispute it; 
for true, and glorious as they are, they do not constitute 
the whole truth, and I do not expect great moral 
eflfects from narrow and partial views of our nature. 
haiVe. spoken of the godlike capanit^s of the 
But other and very different elements enter intone 
human being. Man has animal propensities as well|4a 
intellectual and moraf powers. He has a body as well 
as mind. He has passions to war with reason, and self- 
love with conscience. He is a free being, and a tempt- 
ed being, and, thus constituted he may and does sin, 
and often sins grievously. To such a -being, religion; 
or virtue, is a conflict, requiring great Spiritual effort, 
put forth in Habitual watchfulness and prayer ; and all 
the motives are needed, by which force and constaiicy 
may be communicated to the will. I exhort not the 
preacher, to talk perpetually of man as ‘ made but a lit- 
tle lower than the angels.’ I would not narrow him to 
any class of topics. Let him adapt himself to dur whole 
and various nature. Let him summon to his aid . all 
the powers of this world, and the world to come, .tiet 
him bring to bear on the conscience and the heart, God’s 
milder and more awful attributes, the proihises and 
threatenings of the divine word, the lesson.s of history, 
the warnings of expeneneCi Let the wages of sin here 
and hereafter be taught clearJyiand earnestly. But 
amidst the vdfious motives to spiritual effort, which be- 
long to the minister, none ' are' more quickening than 
those drawn from the soul itself, and from CJod’s desire 
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and^^^^rpose to exalt it, by every aid consistent «vith its. 
freedom.^ Tbese yiews I cospceive are to nux vi^ith 
otlveTSV' ^d without^fthera all others fail to promote a 
generous virtue. • Isrit said, that the minister’s proper- 
work is, to preach Christ and not the dignity of human 
nature ? I answer, that Christ’s greatness is manifest- 
ed in. the greatness of -the nature which he was, sent to 
redeem ; and that his chief consists in this, that 
he canie tOj restore God’s image where it was obscured 
‘^ ^ ffaced, and ^4, an everlasting impulse and life 

tc^hat is divine within us. Is it said, that the malig- 
hi^ of sin is to be the minister’s great theme ? I an- 
s\vir, that this rnalignity can only be understood and felt, 
when sin is viewed as the ruin of God’s noblest work^ 
as darkening a light brighter than the sun, as carrying 
discord, bondage, disease, and death into a mind framed 
for perpetual progress towards its Author. Is it said, 
that terror is the chief instrument of ’^saving the soul ? 
I answer, that if by terror, be meant a rational and mor- 
al fear, a conviction and dread of the unutterable evil 
incurred by a mind which wrongs, betrays, and destroys 
itself, then I am the last to deny its importance. But 
a fear like this, which regards the debasement of the 
sOttlHas the greatest of evils, is plainly founded upon and 
proportioned to our conceptions of the greatness of our 
nature. The more common^ terror, excited by vivid 
images of torture and bodily pain, is a very questionable 
means of virtue. When strongly awakened, it general- 
ly injures the character, breaks men into cowards and 
slaves, brings, the intellect to cringe before human au- 
thority, makes man abject before his Maker, and, by a 
natur^: reaction of the mind, often terminates in a pre- 
sumptuous confidence, altogether distinct from virtuous 
self-respect,; ,,and singularly hostile to the unassuming. 



charitable spirit of Christianity, 

|jithe^triv§?,to fortify the soul agaaiwt 
.flian^to bow it .to .their mastery, t^cbmg it tbV^^ad 
nothing: iii comparison with sin* aud^^to dread ^id as the 
ruin of a noble nature. ” 

Men, I repeat it, are to be quickened and- raised by 
appeals to their highest principles. feVentlie cdttncts 
of a prison maybe touched by kindness^ generosity, and 
-especially by a tone, look, and address," exttfkssipg^ho n ej 
add4espect for their nature. I’k^litw^fthat'^e docJ^^i 
of ages has been, that Iprror, restraint, and bondag|^ife 
the chief safeguards of' human virtue and peace. SSht { 
we have begun to learn that allection,' confidenceJ|re- 
kpect,. and freedom are mightier as well as nobler agents. 
Men can be wrought upon by generous influences. I 
would that this truth were better underwood by religi- 
ous teachers. From the pulpit generous influences too 
.^seldom proceed. * In the church men tob seldom hear a 
yoiqe to quicken and exalt them. Religion, speaking 
through her. public organs, seems often to forget her 
natural tone of elevation. The character of God, the 
principles of his government, his relations to the hunian 
family,' the purposes for which he brought us into being, 
the nature which he has given us, and the condition in 
which he has placed us, these and the like topics, though 
th# sublimest which can ‘♦enter the mind, are riot un- 
frequently so set forth as . tomarrow and degi^e thc 
hearers, disheartening and oppressing with ; gloom/ the 
tiraiid and- sensitive^^ an^ Jnfecting co^ser minds with 
the tmballori^dp spirit pf^toleraririe,; ptefpnptiori, smd 
^elusive pi^nsion to the TavdP^'^ 'God. t know, 
and rejoieh^^.fcnow, that.|»reaching in its wortfTorms 
s does good ; for so bright "arid piercing is the light of 
Christianity, that it peneti^es in a measttrri the th^k- 
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Meti cO&tlnvl^ 

Jie goodj. £ alsQ kno^^j^ndJ^CHid^ 1 ^ 
. . _ leep comdctionsj^id I not sa^i ; tii| . 

- - ip,-. ’® ite tfjevatipn, morp' 

4FeatmiS»€^from thfe teachers,^^ 

„ L.^npllide .with saying, let. the minister cberyh a 
Ais own- naturpi .Let him never despise 
in most forbidding forms. Let himldelight 
’-^y manifestations. I^t him %ld 
ja^ qualifications |or histdfifeei a 
of • the soul^i that ihi^/ 

^Peath ^he pcrislilg bsedy,^ yheath the, 
of the laborer, heneath the rags and ignwance 
poor, l^eath the vices of the sei»Haland selfisl^ 
’^*?.dtW^ras in the depths of the sou}, a divine principle,; 
^41^ yet break forth 

^ in the kingdom of , God. Let 
to in luen a consciousness of 

i»o^Wy, treasure withM^^ a oonsdiodsness of .^i^ 
•^op%,;^hat is of more wortit tlian the outward umydrse. 
j^e^hbpe give life tp all his labors. Let him sj^ak to 

and made for Gpd. 
l^t^i|[^,always‘4pqk round, im a congregation with the 
enct^rSg^^* j;rust^ that he hi}s hearers prepared to re? 
.fPopj:l« uttaflectedjutterance of great truths^ 

^ Ai#n .nQ||e%^ of his imn mind. Let him 
fop^ tiiose,: whom, the divine nature is 
- -i s th® passions.. - Let him:, sympathise 
^th., ^se, Ju whoni^ i^|, begins tQ ;struggle| to 

guide 

\Jh||pp:tud diviner virtue |^e,.in who|p 
Lerlfim strive.,^' infuse 'conr-i . , 
tm^r..and'"nn ‘^exible". wijfe;^,;, 
for,’ their owi?! per£hetipiii.i«> In one f 
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Bad in Chns|;,as ^ ^ 

That by sua|, pr%chijiig ini 



■ not My*-# 


ri anl^^tivar^ 

bfh^dOwah^ 

. . . 

iiis 


he will 
Js wrought 

te^ItyipjK.t^^eology,^I?.•■«^ , 

all tnade betljer^ ’l am belieying. 

officlH^j act oh free. ^beingsi^hp 

terailin^fethemselves ; bave- iia®^ 

for^n ^ncy; 

preaching, but by theirpwn prayers and. t^l. 
believe that such a inihister will «« benefactof bey^d 
all praise to|^ h».man spul. I believe, and k^ow, Jjat 
bn tlmse, Ws influen^, he wdl.work 

^eeWy,%owrfutife|ioriously. His,|tac|iQn is^he sub- 
liwest ’hhder heavJr; andb^" reward^ifl be, a^^^pwp^ 
power of .spteading truth, yirwe^ n^raV sttength^ 

'• ^nd happiness, without limit^,i|^hd withoutjhnd, A t ; 
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xukfe iv..^, 

rUl|8 W^^iS WAS W(TH roWKt. . . 

' to set apart and cd^lecrate this 

bulMii^ to tito eiducution of teachei;s of the Christian 
ieli|idtii Re^rdih^, as w§ do, thj^ religion as God’s 
;hesf^rft.'^to ihaiife^d, We look on these simple walls, 
rt^ared for this 'helj^ and benevolent work, ’with an in-^^ 
tei'ekt;^ii»rbic1t!tribre splendM edifices, dedicated to inferior 
purposes, wbuld fail to inspire. We thank God for the 
ssd|l whic:h has erected them. \Ve thank him for the 
hope, -that here will be. trained, and heiice will go forth, 

^ able the New 'I’estaraent.' God accept 

bur.pnerin^ Ihid fulfil our trust. May fie shed on this 
sp^^l^cdpiolis^W 'pf his grace, and compass it with 
higt^^j^ynt as with a shield. 

Ifft^iRbat end do'' devote this building? How 
m^ thllliend be, accomplished.'’ These questions will 
g^op' our pres^ reflections., 

" ^ The answer 

. to th^^^^^i ^ij^l^ be ^^iven/'tn' variou!|^rms, or 

of ^lelpct onl,^iiichj''frotr^i^omprcdi^4s 

sivciies%;»nn<hliifinOrtan(u>. will be acknowle^ed to dc" 




h^rti ofi inotal Wdiliigioud 
.yi|i^ tl^rfegfdier is qmckea^ iwdt^ai 
tBe '^nie.ii&tcoBg action jn nilfe^/\ymeiarf'''''fehel ^|^ ,^ 
thdught; ais^i^eling minii^er, creadBg fc^ 

ad. appropriate expression^ and psiQ^^tig{itiog 'iB^lf 't.i^^|b^^ 
nb^areri '^S^^ibis j^wer is, all m%n;»nd«r«tiind b^lt*- 
j^eri^|i«e; ' All know, Ww thd samia tlcdl^ 
•dt^ii^'dd'bydW ^ ■; Vw dpctripes^^^ 

,; andtber ; arrest 

5’^iB'|i''new'';-apHng to the'i'so^^iii dechM^^_thj 9 ^ 1 »er 
3^ bl'thftv^at object of s^i^eol^gical iilstii^^nj ; ^an- 

• apurtfee no discovery. I say bothingdew.' Bttt:*thistrdith» 
VKke \ni^^ ot^rs; is: too often acknowledgMisbaji^rfto bte 

• il^ifted. . It abeds to b^brought out, to be ma^fe^Ottii- 

»S^^^‘bi^W^e|i^edivinp principle^ ^tfeatioji 

‘:;for.tije"»ira^ti^v;?IPoWet‘,f^bn5“iyrej^ 
gbi^ to b«MK:Qniran^^ by tbeolc^icak instittt^ps. 
To impart knpwlet^e is iiide,(gd|hetr indisjiebsAbj^^nty, 
but^^not tbelr. tybole, nor most atduous,^^r higiii^t 


I Knot^^e n^ the meaii^ p 




^^ortb to^ 
|w?bbj 


rt coiniB&^in 




liitiS ‘s^ aud utter^n^s. ;H|s 

, ro.^%0ii^iitchiS^/is chargi^^^tiip less he , 
» j»fiSa)^n| it:fs(^^id soalkt We waat " 

. We f^nt force df thdi^ht, feel-^ 

_ ■ WhaCprpfits it to arm ttfp^dpiL with 

ts^eapons of jifeawniy tecaperliti^less his hafids be nerved 
" t;^ kieM them *vith vigor and suoness ? Thp wor#df Gr d 

sharper’ than any 

. Mitnmitted to him who 

it does no,t and Wnot penetruto 
ttii^ind. y, Power is 4he attribiiVe, which ciiiiwns all a 



Bccompliiii 


, - .., wots. It Is the centre and gr^ 

^ studies, meditatioiis and praji^ers 
. ^^pti aidid without which his- office becrnnes a ■ 

ssMom is it distinctly 
prpppsed as t^ ehief ^alificatb^ the 
|ioW seldom do we mefet it? Hpw^ 
ofiell^es l^i^hing re|nnid d^of a child’s arrows’||or 
againsjt a^fpii^ss 6f a^apant* How often do^ it se^ 
W® do’ not see the earnestness of real 
warfa^i oflhon bent 6n the accomplishment of a great 
gc^,^ #We, skint powerlMl midistei-s, not graceful de- 
claimjSrsy ii^*legdhtes&yi|||^ but men fitted to act on 


-,r , ^ ‘ 

iS^said that' the cbnimunication of power is;,d|e 


^ ihstitutionv Let not this 

I, mean by it^ as you mhstmaVe seen, 
^cr from that which ministers once 
pi^^jiume still CQtriet^ 

W» e| jplfey were^^rivals iu j^ 
_.^ii§|^iticc .even towered abo»!:^^6 diademi?' 
i^st, tll^Uting God^s word oh thV people, and 


SSS( 


tinif 




; of iisar^^i), wad;al)4e to p^rkisdo. nii'^ 
^erlastin^Oom Imng on his n(dii|||ij#» 
cefeded iiT^tablisliin^^' sway 

spirits, '^VSfeh'ioVoU^ 'Th^, 

}X>wer,>tHt^ to btrbaroui^mes, att^ 
a i^alutarj&dieraent of itocSety ih ilide$ h*®v|te8^?'agds, h^' 
been shakeri alraost eveijfwhere by the 'prbgross' rf 

in Protesttot countries* it'bf bpenly reprio- 
l)ate 4 , &i^'renbuttced'. It. is In reestahl^'(|^i|i^that 
theWwa®#haye beei^eared^ ^eitif&t/^^t tbey^^ 
to be bahvarks against its encrottiihf^l^s, and thattfey 
are to setli forth 'infldtiices “morft' and ftt&Mlf 
erjSry form ofspiritaaliiiltopation,!?^^^^^^^ T ^ ^ ' 

i krti I tMditlnit this kind of ^Wei^iin<i^ s 6 fartei^«0id 
60 c^ntcttined,' that to diseiaitn or to djipoSe it -ieclhs a 
words ? ^shonid r^oice i&yieldns^felf tO this 
belief.# nuhsi^ily ^o^mwenslaying dnd;de#t»d^ 

powe#inay grow up under J^otest^tSds under Catholic 
'^tliutions; ■ In all aged^nd#!! Churchea^c^rorj 0 onfers 
a^eraen^us: influence on #i*n whb caft^^yedd it^ and 
ffl^ougb tiiis instrument, the Protestant minisler, whilst 


disclaiming Papal, pretensions, % able, if lN|:|p||nded, to 
tSiild iipki spiritual'd^i^tism. That thi»tt!ieai)y| 
Jiigating i^ mind should 

.ly'pei^r^i''!W^cannofr#mder^wl^^^e,(i(^s||^,!^^ 
i]|l'.teleig^-,is. re^in^id.td spread a^'pdia^-./^imdldi^^^rs ' 
iluids and hard hearts are Signaljjy vgifb^^iiski^ 

Of tortiirdf The progress of intelligent^ u 
ly narrowing the power, which tl^n^i^ljer .gsuna by 
exceStHre ap[)eal 9 jto. ibars, h«|^|^^no. means 
destroyed hy ^/or tw iritellai|^diilli^‘'''Piotestant 

lt^aiip.tries, ]^l^$eited ifeaif iccro 
gion ; aiiil,'|j|btS{ndil 8i^^e>8tatc of 

mind, so 4lid«^j|l^l^ifficulty 






e; 

strife tei£%hat 
" Ijs'-ye?©' 

i!igorQ| 




inl-teal^fitJ^soinev tf nof^ mad^ spirits, by tenor. Thp, 


ppwer , are mournful, on the 
.The. janic-smitten hearer, in- 
ly is tb he found in bowing' to ah:un- 
i nnd too agitated for deliberate and 
designs himself a passive subject to 
his sphit»a|, guides, and receives a faith by which he: is 
debased, ,;Noi';ch>g.s» the teacher escape unhurt.;, for all 
ustti|!|!^^ii undeirstnndings begets, in him who 
^I^Mes d#et4> resistance of the truth which 
threatens, its^. snbl^ion. Hence .^ministers /have so 
M their ^ege, i^d been the chief foes 

of. the. master spiritg who have improved the ivorj^ 
Tb^.have»,feiif ';th'eif power totter at the tread of au‘ 
independent thinker. By a kind of instinct, tliey have 
foOght against the light, before w^ich the shades of 
supi&r^lh^ were vanishing, lihd hwe jreceived their 
punishihenf iw the darkness and degradation of their 
own minds. such pdiirer as we have described, we 
do ndf^i^dicall^these walls, .We would not:>train here, 
if we c^df agents of terror, to shake weak nerves, 
to diseasn:<:|he imagination, |o lay a spell on men’s 
faculrieif tp ^ard. a creed by fires more consuming 
thau tho^e^ll^h burnt on Sinai. Believing that this 
m is amoiig ' the chief Obstructions 

to iin'^4%hien^^fakh, and abhorring tyranny in. the 
piyij^t da asAon %e throne, we w'ould ponsemate 
lo thejubversioii, not the prticifntioo, of 
1 hiy-tmi^fcaiif^ ‘ i- ' v;: ' ,T- 

i'fe it j^ll^pjf^iwhat 1 mean by the power which 
tiilw ’ aim to cohi'munii^^? 1 m*e:m 

I«»«^^j0p!ir^lligentlnd free beiii||.|)y means 
natorel^ I mi^;.p^lr h) call into 
t^pintelicct, consciefl^|^|!|^on.s, and 




,tl 

.^i!|ld^otne fw^nS hiiiSj^'a real|iy^f J I, 
his hu^ 

|umaidlij^i|t6 ^ ; that a t^e' Q|f 

fuiihn“1|ii«a^^ his efforts; tjbi^$, .wi^^ his 

^ulS^hi^ causey he sho^d 

aitd sii^ldt cbncchtrate on the in^l^ces 

wMch cbi|&t with t|^ mor^ |re^»* 

Evefy.,View wlnchl^es-c^ -o|.';,tiib- 
gehch dsf tfiat' hbthing then Jh^, whj^ amoent^fif 

p^'et ln the ldd^vidual can satisfy ffeaemands. ^ 
lei^if Wl^feohsider, first, the weighte#g%de^^of 
ihfSSedSwhiph^iniMst^ris to aiustfa^^a^^ 

a®^ -.Fe^i|;. Eternal, 

i fhOTe |l^a]^e no torignl or an^hls^paii ^ojftlj^ 

St forth? Is to speak of: the bul,?t|iei ra^y the 
j>|yiinity,^be 'partaker bf God’s, o\yn ^|nntp;r^^^^ 
T^ich. th^^tward univerlei was tnade^to p^iniepTj. aiid 
whhdi? if true to itself, w^ 


seeiHery ne'^ weare. He;i| to speak, npi^ef^thiei^onu 
only, but d^visibie and|ii^re a|yait^ ^ 
c $ a World too' spiritual for the.ffe8}dy. 

^Uph a j^esage itiitl earnest "Tai0^^ 
l^penc^i^d purified mind. ? 
ofli^^^geirfeetion, of the loye whi^ 
vei^'^lafner alid, to feilow b ' 
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ojther calamities unworthy of the name. He 
K to treat, hot oj^i^inary life, nor of the most distin- 
guishe^igclts In' dt^inary history, but of God’s super- 
natural interpositions ; of liis most sensible and immedi- 
iKte providence ; of men inspired and empowered to 
work the ihost important revolutions in society ; and es- 
pecially of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the theme of 
prophecy, the fevehler of grace and truth, the saviour 
front sin, the conqueror of death^ who hath left us an 
example df tmmacp|ate virtue, whose love passeth know- 
ledge, and whose history, combining the strange and 
touching contrasts of the cross, the resurrection, and a 
heavenly throne, surpasses all other records in interest 
^d grandeur; He has to speak, not of transitory con- 
cerns, but of happiness and misery transcending in dura- 
tion and degree the most joyful and suffering condition 
of the present state. He has to speak of the faintly 
shadowed, but solemn consummation of this world’s 
eventful history ; of the coming of the Son of Man, the 
resurruetion, the judgment, the retributions; of the last 
day. Here are subjects of intense interest. They claim 
and should 'ball forth the mind’s whole power, and are 
in fuiitfely wronged when uttered with cold lips and from 
an unmoved heart. 

If ^ next consider the effects, which, through these 
truths, the minister is to produce, we shall see that his 
finj||tk)u denlands and should be characterised by power, 
fh^ Jh^i;.PUrposeipf u minister’s function, tvhich is to 
enlightm ^lut > 4 ^erstaiiding on the subject of religion, 
is fpr all roiigious truth is not obvious, 

plaiUy-^lro^8^^itl]t?>';an. irresistible, evidence, so that a 
glafi% prti^ght will give ^e hearer possessioju of the 
teachti^imllid. wR^pmetimes talk, iJ|deed, of the sira- 
ldicity;^fjrh1iglcht,l^ff it were as easy as a Chpd’s book, 
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as'if it might be taught with as little labor a^ the;^- 
phabet. But all analogy /orbids us '^belieye, 
sublimest truths can be imparted ,pr |;ained little 
thought or effort, and the prevalent igjg^ptrance confirms 
this presumption. Obstacles neither few nor timall to % 
clear apprnhpnsion of religion, are found in the inyisible- 
ness of its objects ; in the disproportion between the 
Infinite Creator and the finite mind ; in the j^neness 
of human beings to judge of superior natures by their 
ow n, and to transfer to the spiritual typrld tlm properties 
of matter and the affections of sense ; in the perpetual 
pressure of outward things upon the attention ; in the 
darkness which sin spreads over the^inteUect ; in the 
ignorance which yet prevails in regard to the human 
mind ; and, though last not least, in the errors and, super- 
stitions which have , come down to us from past ages, 
and which exert an unsuspected pow'er on bur whole 
n|odes of s religious thinking* These obstacles are 
strengthened by the general indisposition to investigate 
re%ion frpfly and thoroughly. The tone of authority 
with which it has been taught, the terror and obscure 
.phraseology in which it has been shrouded, and the un- 
Ipyely aspect which it hbs been made to wear, have con- 
curred. to repel from it dehhetate and earnest attention, 
and to reconcile men to a superficial, mode of thipkhig 
which they would scorn on every other subject. Add;to 
thisjthat die early inculcation and frequent rtpetiticai^ 
teligipn, % making it familiar, expose i| to neglect, Tlie 
iresultof ajll these unfavorable influences^||,,^t|^eligious 
truth is more, indistinctly apprehended, i& iub^^l^a^ovvy 
^d unreal to jl^e multitude,^ than oj:he|r tnii|i i , and, 
bmhappily, this, remark applies with alipi^ equal truth 
to all ranks Of ^i^ciety and 111 orders^of intellect. » The 
looser ^ a^ ptibns of C j^ tianity Which prevail among 
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thejiigh as well as the low, do not deserve the" name of 
kihowfedge, Thl^; loftiest minds among us seldom put 
forth Iheir stren^h bn the very subject, for which 
inteUigeuce was especially given. A great revolution 
?-is heeded here. The human intellect is to be brought 
to act on heligion with new power. It ought to prose- 
cute thi^ inquiry with an intenseucss, with which no 
other subject is investigated. And does it require no 
energy in the teacher^ to awaken this power and 
earhestnesa^df thmight in others, to bring religion be- 
fore the intellect as its worthiest object, to raise men’s 
traditional lifeless, superficial faith into deliberate pro- 
found conviction 

1?That the ministry should be characterised by power 
and energy, will be made more apparent, if we consider 
that it is instituted to quicken, not only the intellect 
but the conscience ; to enforce the obligftiohs, as well 
as illustrate the' truth of religion. It is an important 
branch of the minister’s duty, to bring home the general 
principles of duty to the individual mind f: to turn it 
upon itself ; to rouse it to a resolute, impartial survey of 
its Whole responsibilities and ill deserts. And is not 
energy needed to break through the barriers of pride 
and self-love, and to place the individual before a tribu- 
nal in his own breast, as solemn and searching as that 
which awaits him At the last day ? It is not indeed so 
dll^tilt ta rouse, in the timid and susceptible, a morbid 
sui^eptiiMlify of conscience, to terrify weak people into 
the idetWtbit are to answer for sins inherited from 
the firi^pilifi^ri ^airi and entailed upon them by a stern 
neecs!^. . Blit tins' feverish action of the conscience is 
its'^aknesS, not its strength; and the. teacher who 
would -rouse the moral sense to discrinunathig judg- 
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meiit and healthful-feeling, has need of a vastly higher 
kind of power than is required to darken and,disea4)^ |t. 

Another proof that the ministry should be characteris- 
ed by power, is given to us by the consideratipn, that it 
is intended to act on the affections ; to exhibit religion 
in its loveliness and venerableness, as well aain its truth 
and obligation ; to concentrate upon it all the strength 
of moral feeling. The Christian teacher has a. great 
work to do in the human heart. His. function has, for 
its highest aim, to call forth towards God the profound- 
est awe, attachment, trust, and joy, of which human 
nature. is capable. Religion demands, .that He who is 
supreme in the universe, should, supreme in the hu- 
man soul. God, to whom belongs the mysterious arid 
incommunicable attribute of Infinity ; who is the ful- 
ness and source of life and thought, of beauty and pow- 
er, of lovq,.and happiness ; on whom we depend more in- 
tunately than the stream on the fountain, or the plant on 
itlie earth in which it is rooted, — this Great Being ought 
to call forj^ peculiar emotions, and to move and sway 
the soul, as he pervades creation, with unrivalled en- 
^ergy. It is his distinction, that he unites in his nature 
in^nite majesty and infinite benignity, the most awful 
with the most endearing attributes, the tenderest rela- 
tions to the individual with the grandeur ojf the universal 
sovereign ; and, through this nature, he is fitted to act 
on the mind as no other being can, — ^^to awaken a 
more intense, a veneration more profound, a sensibility 
of which the soul knows not its capacity iiutil^iyit is pene- 
trated and touched by God. ^ TpJ^ring created 
mind into liviiig union with the InffnUe Mind, sP^that it 
shall respond to him through its whole' *%eing, i# the 
noblest function, which Uiis harmonious and benfficcut 
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universe perform^. For this, revelation was given. For 
this, the ministry was instituted. The Christian teach- 
er is to make more audible, and to interpret the Voice, in 
which the hfeauty and awfulness of nature, the heav- 
ens, the earthy fruitful seasons, storms and thunders, 
recall men to their Creator. Still more, he is to turn 
them to the clearer, Ynilder, more attractive splendors, 
in which the Divinity is revealed by Jesus Christ. His 
great purpose, I repeat it, is, to give vitality to the 
thought of *God in the human mind ; to make his pre- 
sence felt ; to make him a reality, and the most powerful 
reality to the soul. And is not this a work* requiring 
energy of thought and utterance ? Is it easy, in a world 
ciMhatter and sense, amidst crowds of impressions rush- 
ing in from, abroad, amidst the constant and visible agen- 
cy of second causes, amidst the anxieties, toils, pleasures, 
dissipations, and competitions of life, in the stir and 
bustle of stkiiety, and in an age when luxury wars with 
spirituality, and the developement of hature’s resources is 
turning men’s trust from the Creator, — is it easy, amidst 
tliese gross interests and distracting influences, to raise 
meii^s minds to the invisible Divinity, to fix impressions 
of God deeper and mOre enduring than those which are 
received from all other beings, to make him the supreme 
ot)ject, spring, and motive of the soul? 

We have seen how deep and strong are the affections 
wl^^ the thinister is to awaken towards God. But 
of roiigious impression is not his whole work. 
Fimnfr theMpoffeietiOns of our nature, this very strength 
hal^ its i^^^rs. Religion, in becoming fervent, often 
becomes nibi^jd". It is the minister’s duty to inculcate 
a piety chafatetorised by tvisdom as much as by warmth ; 
to mediato,^ if I may so speak, between the reason and 
the aifections, so that, with joint energy audju blessed 
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hafthony, they may rise together and §ffer up the uiidi- 
vi(fed sou! to God. Whoever understands the strength 
of emotion in man’s nature, and how hardly the balance 
of the soul is preserved, need not be told of the ardu- 
ousness of this work.. Devout people, throu'^h love of 
excitement, and through wrong views of tShlove of God, 
are l^t to cherish the devotional feblings^ at the expense, 
if hot to the exclusion, of other parts of our nature, 
lljey seem to imagine that piety, like the tjpas tree, 
makes a desert where it grows ; that the mind, if not 
the body, needs a cloister. The natural movements of 
the soul are repressed ; the social affectiops damped j the 
grace, and Ornament, and innocent exhilarations of life 
frowned upon ; ahd a gloomy, repulsive religion is cdro- 
vated, whibh, by way of compensation for its privations, 
claiihk a monopoly of God’s favor, abandoning all to his 
tvrath 'viEib will not assume its own stid livery and echo 
‘i^thwn sepulchral tones. Through such exhibitions, re- 
f||i6n has lost its honor; and though the most ennobling 
of all sentiments, dilating the sob! 'with vast thoughts and 
an unbounded hope, has been thought to contract aiid 
rdcgrade it. The minister is to teach an earnest but en- 
lightened religion ; a piety, which, far from w astlilg or 
eradicating, wall protect, nourish, freshen the miu^ 
various^'aflfecttons.and povi^ers ; tvhich will add forel^f 
reasOn, as w’cU as ardor to the heart ; Vhich will a^nce 
bind us to Gpd, and cement and multiply otir tics mour 
famiUe8,*our country, and mankind ; whicli yvill |mignten 
the ri^lish 0 / life’s pleasures, tyhilst ii nu tin- 

q^uehchable dftirst for a purer happiness the^|PI‘fo OSme. 
Reii^iph dooii not mutilate otijr nattffe.'^^ R ^dps^ hot lay 
waste our human interests and affectio^Sj .^hat 'tnhy 
erect ?or (jod a throne amidst cheerless alid solitary 
ruins, bi%vvlderiS th^^^ge c^lfthought, feeling, and 
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eiy^ment. Such is religion; and the cliristian ministry, 
having for its end the communication of tliis healthful, 
well-proportioned, and all-comprehending i)iety, demands 
every energy of thought, feeling, and utterance, which 
the individual, can bring to the work. 

,The time would fail me to speak of the other affec- 
tions and sentiments which the ministry is instituted to 
excite and cherish, and I hasten to another olyect of the 
Christian teacher, wfhich, to those who know themselves, 
will peculiarly illustrate the power which his office de- 
mands. It is his duty to rouse men to self-conflict, to 
warfare with the evil in their own hearts. This is in truth 
the supreme evil. The sorest calamities of life, sickness, 
p!^rty, scorn, dungeons, and death, form a less amount 
of desolation and suffering than is included in that one 
word, sin — in revolt from God, in disloyalty to conscience, 
in the tyranny of the passions, in the thraldom of the 
soul’s noblest powers. To redeem men from sin was 
Christ’s great end. To pierce them with a new con~- 
sciousness of sin, so that they shall groan under it, and 
strive stgainst it, and through prayer and watching master 
it, is. an essential part of the mmister’s work. . Let him 
not satisfy himself with awakening, by his eloquence, 
occasional etpotions of gratitude or sympathy. He 
must rouse the^ soul to solemn, stern resolve against its 
own d.eep and ciBerished corruptions, or he only makes 
a sjhpw of ass^t, Xu<I It?3ves the foe intrenched and 
unii^k4|iwii,t^ih. We. sec, then, the arduousness of the 
minist^^S %ork. ^He is called to war with the might of 
the hnmni ^^s $ioi(fs, with the whole power of moral evil. 
He, is i^o empst for a crusade, nor for extermi- 

nati9r|ybf hj^ir^tics, but to fight a harder battle within, to 
expe£^in;i^ hlf its forms, and especially their bejitting 
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slas, from the strong holds of the heart. I know, no 
tusk so fi^uous, none which demands equal power. 

I shi|U take but one itfore view of the objects fpr 
whicl|. the Christian ministry was instituted, and from' 
which we infer that it should be fraught with en^ergy* 
It is the duty of the Christian teacher to call forth in 
the^eul, a conviction of its immbrtality, a thirst for a 
higher existence, and a grandeur and elevation of senti- 
ment, becoming a being who is to live, e^qy, and ad- 
vance, fcf eyer. His business is with men, not as in- 
habitants of this world, but ^related to invisible beings, 
and to purer and happier worlds,, ^^he minister should 
look with reverence on the hummi soul as having within 
itself the germ of heaven. He should recognise, in ^he 
igi^rant and unimproved*. va|t spiritual faculties given 
for , perpetual enlargement, just as the artist of genius 
sees in.^the unhewn marble the capacity of being trans- 
formed into a majesty and grace, which will command 
*t^ admiration of ages. In correspondence with these 
' yietvs, let him strive to quicken men to a consciousness 
of their inward nature and of its affinity with God, and 
to . raise jtheir steadfast aim and hope to its intermiqa- 
hl® pro^pss and felicity. Such is his function, Per- 
haps I j,inay be told, that men ar^C incapable of rising, 
imder.j^O best instruction, to thismeigh|df thooghtsapd 
feeling. ' But let us never despair of oifr race. There 
is, I am sure, in the human sogly |}de^ consciousness, 
which responds to him, who^sihcerely, aiid wit^^ Jsn- 
guage of reality, speaks to it ofj^t^e great aild §v^lasting 
. D| ffimses fo^iyhich it jyas created!. sy)||me 

Jp^lncts inVnian. is in htp^Oa^fe, a want 

^^ich the worlii^caJiimt a thirst foE^l^ts on 

^biidllto ncHir fdilh ffime fetveht admiifttihi'‘andlidve, 




things awaken; a thir^ for the unseen,' the in- 
finite, and the everlasting. Most of you who hearc^^have 
probably bad ihoii^nts, when a hew light has seeftied to 
diwh, a new life stir within you; when you have 
a^ired afthlr ^ Utjknown good ; when you have been 
tgwchbd by: nld^d greatnfss and disinterested love ; when 
ranged to chain ol^elfishness 'Shd 

selW^hfy,;|nd a purer being. It is on this part of 
our ndtdi^'mC reliiioh is founded. To this Christianity 
is add^s^'d. ‘ ^ to speak to this, isrthe noblest 

vvtedi^ Gad h^s impdtted to man or angel, and should be 
colfeteSaboWaU thiii|;s by the Christian teacher. 

^^he need of power in the ininistry has bcen^ made 
apparent, ifforn the greatness of the truths to be dispens- 
ed and the effects to be wrought by the Christian teach- 
er. *rhe question then comes. How may the student of 
theology ^.be’^aidid {a gaining or cherishing this power? 
Under wriat inflttences should he* be placed ? What 
are.|% springs or foundations of the energy which he 
nee^ F^ How may he be quickened and trained to act 
iad|t*^cientiy oh the minds of men ? In answering 
the% questipns, vyc of course determine the cliaracter 
which institution, the spirit 

vvfiicj^if sVouljiMh^sh, thd the mode of teach- 

ing, thei^etcitemei|ftSj wj^c^^ should employ. From this 
s|aflt:^rect% few topics which are rccom- 
meil^Mk^fee by thp^j, own impbrtance and by the 
circut^a^mlnfVhieh^Ve' arc now placed. 

the ^^djeht to ghwer of thought and nt- 
terah^ilet' Hfl^e%ft,ian hmrp* encouraged, to 

•ffee W^^^jon. Withitt%ii,V thcolog^^ institu- , 
tion a prison to the intellect and a nuisance 

to thf' v j**rows liv tree action. Con-* 
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fine it to beaten patHSs,' j»escribe to it the r^soltsf in 
whfch all study must end, and you rob it of elasticity 
and life. It will never spread to its full dimensions. 
Teach tlie young man, that the instructions of others are 
designed to quicken, not supersede his activity^, thsft 
he has a divine intellect for wJiich 'he. is ftp answer . to 
Gd8 j and th^to surrender it ti& another is-fo cast the 
croWn from his head and to yield up his noblest 
bi^iright. Encourage him, in all great questions, to 
hear both sides, and to -meet fairly the point of .every 
hostile argument. Guard him agtonst tamppiing tvith 
his own mind, against silencing its whisperdhndv objec- 
tions, that he may enjoy a favorite opinion undi^ibed. 
Do not give him the shadovv for the substance of freo* 
doqif by telling him to inquire, but prescribing, torhim the 
convictions at which he must stop. • Better show him 
honestly, his chains, than mock the slave with the show 
of liberty. 4 r 

know the. objectibn to this course. . It puts to haz- 
ard, we arc told, the religious ppnciples of the young. 
The objection is not without foundation. The 
if not Uiureal. But I know no method of forming? a 
manly iafellcct,. or a manly character, without dangfer. 
Peril is the element in which power , is devplt^ed. 
iubve the youth from every hazard^ k^^ rhim ih »lead~ 
ing strings lest he should stiay into; foijfedden^ ^^ 
surround birti with down sh^^jd bejpjulred by 

a fell, s^pld him fi’om J^ind pad; stcff^sy 
hha to perpetual inf^icy. ; fei^^loife, as 

llhe (fesppt affirnrt ;rbbt who %qu 14 . the||ibre! kpek 
shelter under. 

^ tretnend^s'gii ;'^|8titt, a free all 

hiJ'^pacil^tsf; crinfe, is iofibitoly mor^idfCTesliiM^and 
th^n the most harmoniotf 
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Froe^bnj^.is’the nurse of intellectual and moral vigor. 
Better (fexpose the mind to error, than rob it of hardihood 
aiM individuality,.^ Keep not the destined teacher of.man- 
kind'^ftoiB the petilous field, where the battle between 
Trut|i and Falsehood isfought. Let him grapple with dif- 
ficulty, sophistry, and error. Truth is a conquest, and no 
man holds her so fast hs he who has won her by conflict. 

‘That cases of infidelity may occur in institutions 
conducted ion free principles, is very possible, thohgh 
qur onvn experience gives no ground for fear. But the 
student, j^hoj with all the aids to Christian belief which 
are fa^tshfen a theological seminary, still falls a prey to 
skepti^sm/is not the man to be trusted with the cause 
of^Christ, He is radically deficient. He wants that 
congeniality with spiritual and lofty truths, without 
whiph the evidences of religion work no deep conviction, 
andVWsiout which the faith, that might be instilled by 
a lavish ins^tutionv would be of little avail. An upright 
nfind maf indeed be disturbed and shaken for a time* by 
tl^ arguments of skepticism ; but these will be ulti- 
mlll^iepelled, and, like conquered foes, will strengthen 
thift friucinle by which they have been subdued. 

ifothin^T am sure, can give pow’cr like a free action 
of the niind^" AcOumulate teachers and books, for those 
ateifedispeU^lfei But the best teacher is he, who 
aiyai^ns in i^UpUs . t^^ power of thought, and aids 
di(|^ tO: gtt possible to weaken and en- 

cu^^l^^Cv^ind by tpp’much help* ^be very splen- 
dor a %.|i^ct^,taleiiis may injure the pupil; and a 
si^riof fci, v^O’^jnmre an^ to spread his own 
ereM kn'Mii'^i nourish a strong intol- 

’ foef^ 'Sthqfs* wiii multiplying 

pOQillX»|^^f hTO^in sending forth into the churches, tame 

u^riicsI^'MMself* 



To free inquiry, thefii we dedicate 
invite into them the ingenuous yopug ntan, w^or ^izes 
liberty; of mind - more tiian ayght ''^|ii|C the, gift of 
sects' or of thp vlbrld. Lipt Heay el^S^ee s^^ ciSPuiatpt 
and Heaven’s unobstructed light shine here, and fet|he8C 
who shall be sent hence, go forth, not to ^^9 'vith ser- 
vility ft creed imposed on their weakness, but tq, utter, 
in their own manly tones, what their own free inypstiga- 

“ and deep conviction urge them 40 preach as tlic 
tidih of’^Qod. '..i • 

' 2. In Ae second place, to giyp power tpj tl^ teacher, 
he should be imbued, by all possible ine^lcs^^'and ex- 
eitemput, with a supreme and invincible Ipye 0#; tynth. 

’ This is at once tlip best defence against the perils of f|pe 
inquiry, and tlie iiispirer of cn,e*^y both in thought and 
utterance. The first duty of Jt rational being is to his 
own intelleot; for it is througbisoiindness and ,h®®t:sty 
of intellect that he is to learn a|l other duties. 1 know 
nd virtue more important afid appropriate ' to a teacher, 
ahdi especially a religious teacher, than fairness and rec- 
titude of understanding, ithan a love of truth ^rofl^er 
than the love of gain, hoqor, life; arwl yet, sofarfrflsn 
being cherished, this virtue ^has. beep warred against, 
huntodtdovvn, driven to exile, or \^oomed .^tp tlm stake, 
in^aimoi^ Christian country, % ^gj^^ters, church- ' 
e^, religious seminaries, or a n[taddencd.^pa}iic^ In 
the gloriousir company of hepies; ^n^-^iWar high 

rank h^opgs to, him, vyho, suppripf tS the 
sneers, the pity qy the wrath^'which cKi^o/ct ' %vys 
would bring ,Vpoii lidai,(^.nnthin warping 

iiifitiqnces of patfoji|a,^s^i 

^ tion, keep^ his mift^|hi^te^n^o^t^^ sacr|d Iqpiplc 
foy trath,:«vnn opfel’:to li^ht fyora I qu^wlio, 

faithful to Ips, <ioliW|tfe. pont^ct mj bs, spcatsfc^tj^ily, apil 
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his uncbrmpted irilfed believes. Tliis love 
gIVesJibwer,* ftr it secures a growing knowledge 
of tfiltlj ;;*and tm|h is the ta^ty wea|»n by which the 
rellj^dti 'to be wrought out. This ea- 
'^hHSt':errt>r chrribs with it the seeds of decay. 
'jj^th.iS an i^ahation from God, a beam of his wisdom, 
and immutable as its s6lurce ; and although its first influ- 
encbs may seem to be exceeded by those of error, it grows 
strbngcr, hhd strikes deeper root, amidst the fluctuations 
and ruins of false opinions. Besides, this loyalty to truth 
ndf only |j|^S'tb its but, still more, begets a 

vital itii^u^tance i^th it, a peculiar conviction, which 
grvi^^®ectfifessi energy, and authority, to teaching. A 
minister, who has been religiously just to his own un- " 
de^tundhi^i speaks with a tone of reality, of calm confi- 
dence, of conscious uprightness, which cannot be caught 
by tfiC jipiTile repeater of other men’s notions, or by the 
palsibnate chhinpioh of an unexamined creed. A look, 
an accent, a word," from a single-hearted inquirer after 
trnihj'dXpressirig his deliberate epnviettons, has a peculiar 
pdlirr^it fortifying the convictions of others. To the 
iofiS%f inrthvthen, be these Walls consecrated, and here 
may eVcry influence be edmbined to build it up in the 
youthful ' Itdpftf- 

traull^vverful 'mihisters, let an institution 
nyail^^cl# of theAmcaiis of forming a devotional spirit, 
inibuing t^e kdpWlcd|e of the student with religious 
seiS^^lli^;" ^^'f^y'm a cultivated mind, 

under str<Mj^dnd^gnh|rpiis emotion, acquires new coni- 
mand^f i^jfespd||e^’^W ehergy and fulncsiof thought 
iy>d i%pre^qb|||^ilsC in.^dlj-idfiais of native vigor of 
iinbll^l^l^lij^ '^iwSf the place of culture, in- 

spirii^^We ^^^ red |hael^er with a fervid, rcidsticss clo- 
tp^hcRy npphygins of bobj^s, tcachers> Criticism, 
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ancient) languages and)general literature, 

'This power of sensibility to fertilii^e tind vitify tKe intlt- ' 
lcct,;;is not difficult of explanation. A strong and pttfe. 
affection concentrates the attention oA fSfitehs 

on them the whole souhiLhiiid thus gives viyi(Mss of 
ception. It associates, intimately, all the4i^s which 
coiig^al with itself, and thus cahses a tush of thought 
into' the mind in tnoinents of ‘ excitements Indeed, a 
emotion seems to stir up the soul from its founda- 
tiais, and to attract to itself, and to impregnate with its 
own lire, whatever elements, clhioeptiohs, illustrations, 
can be pressed into its Own service. Hence it is, that 
even ordinary men, strongly moved, abound'ih arguments, 
analo^es, and fervent appeals, which nothing bat sem 
sibility could have taught. Every minister can proba- 
bly recollect periods, when'devdtiostal feeling has seemed 
to open a^ new fountain of thought in the son^. Re^ 
Hgious affeo^on instinctively seeks and, seizes the reii- 
^us aspects of things. It discerns the marks of God, 
and proofs and illnstrations of divine truth; In aft nature 
and providence ; and Seclas to surr6undtthd?mind Witli 
an atmosphere which spluads its owif war^ 
every object which enters it. - This attraction, dr affini- 
ty, if I may so say, which an emotion establjghes among 
the thoi^htiwhichiaccord with itself, inone of tht^ery 
important laws of the mind, and is chi^y lAanijfested 
in poetry, eloquence, and all the higher eiflhrts of iutcl- , 
ledt by< which man sw’ays hiS low beihgl?^' >ileli|ihiis " 
feeling, then, is indispensable to a pnweifiiJi minister. 
Wifhdbt it; learning and fthey may ptbase; ]^|it’c|nnot 
moi4lt men profoundly 'fed ^permanently. is thii^, 
whiclr libt only suggests^^deliB, but^i^sJf^itj^iand 
entity of expression. ^ It fm^ptk^ 

Jhoj^^si^erious coi^bmations ,pj^speecH,’^^ltjfe:^ 



^^.speakSer’s soul like lightning through his hearers, 
Vfhich Jjreathe new lifts into old and faded truths, and 
cause an instantaneous gush of thought and feelipg in 
suloept^U mwdst a ^ . 

; vWfe dedieatn this institution, then, to religious feeling. 
||0re let the heart muse, till the fire bugis. Here let 
prpyer, joined with meditation on nature and scripture, 
and on the fervid writings of devout men, awaken the 
whole strength of the affections. But on no point is 
caution more needed than on this. Let it never be 
forgottenj, Ithat we ,>^nt genuine feeling ; not its 
tones, looksV and gestures, not a forced ardor and facti- 
tious zeal. ’!'?Wo to that institution, where the young 
nrp .is expected to repeat the language of emotion, 
whether he feel it or not; where perpetual pains are 
taken, to chafe the mind to a warmth which it cannot 
sustainis, The affections are delicate and must not be 
tampered 4 wjythfi^^f They cannot be compelled. Hardly 
aaythipp i|^:more blighting to genuine sensibility, than 
to as^#e ita,|pnes and badge where it does not exist. 

sttident to cherish devout feeling, by in- 
terc^rs^o j|y.Uh' God, and with those whom God has 
toucliedf ^ But exhort him as strenuously, to abstain from 


every sign of emotion which the heart docs not prompt. 
Tea^^m tlpit^othing grieves more the Holy Spirit, 
or sooUefe plpsiS^^ the mind against heavenly influences, 
thaU insinwrity. .Teach him to be simple, ingenuous, 
soul, fietter be cold, than affect to feel. 
In ^th, n^tlpng iscao co|d as an assumed, noisy enthusi- 
asip^l^^J^^betst dl^bleiu is the northern blast of winter, 
'^ch fil8ezeki%vit J Be this spot sacred to 
ChrigdadiB&icedUj^lness ^ sincerity. Let it never be 
j^llfence», by affected fervor, by cant and 



V .^,;^iiother soufce ot'ij^jver in mini^try,.ii$ ; 
by which we nieaB|, nQ|. a ge^e|^;bHief in 
of Cpnis^ahity, but a con^eqep 
ll^hich this religion iig;endi^ to pi^ 

mote.. It has pftep ^oni^bsltve^ diat^ strong fa^ 
tends to realij^ i|8 objegts i albthn^;^^^ 
sible, ito; him who thinks them so. Tr^t and hope 
breathe animation and force. who de^irs of great 
effects, pcTOr accomplishes them. - All great works have 
been the results of a strong copfidehce^ inspiring^ m 
sustaining' strong exertion. can- 
not conceive of higher effects bf the miniiihy li® 

beholds^ who thinks, that Christi|ndty han^pent' alii its 
eue|-gies m producing .th^,m of lirtue ^iwhich 

characterises Christendom, and IP whom th^lmtriaH Soul 
seenis to have put forth its y^hol^tppwcr: aj|d to have 
reached? ife full growth in religion, has iio cal:ls,to the 
ministry. |i«et Jniot such-'a n)ian,put fo|th hia ngr\'cle8s 
hands in:|!^cfeiflce (^ j^e ohji§ H ^iee of 

confidence beep jtitovvn to rally a tolp^atirig army, 

and to, lead jt back|to getory ; and ..tms/^prit-stlrriiig 
tone belongs to the le^eii of the christ^ ^ji|^^ ^ 
minister^: indeed, PU^t to see and fepl, mo|| painfully;?; 
than other men, the ex.|ciit and power of evil im 
indiyidbals, in ^|^urciv and ip the;f;|'prld.’ L||hit>F 
weep oyer the layages of siiu $ut Ipt* liiH^ feel, W, 
that the mi^iOist 'power of the jwniversej ^ pn the side 
of" truth and virtue ,v ahd wiih sorrow auff f^Jefjiipi 
join an uiffalt|;ripg truk in 'the ;cai|^pf humaif na^ro. 
Let hfin look on mpn) aa.^h mjrstiridds bpingf^l^ucd 
witi^; ^iritual^lfe,;; witfr i^liral .,p|^.cipl e p|' 

holy -’a^^ disint^^stod ;,l^,p^vjth^.^.int^liiui|,_^an(l 
raoiaL naSiire ^oe^J||fe of God- 

Xo ifbn^^^his Jiop^il j^rength^^ crfti- 
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fidence, k is important that the minister slmulJ unrler- 
stand and feel, that he is not acting alone iti his efforts 
fer religioii, but, in union with God, and Christy and 
good beings On earth and in heaven. Let him regard 
the spiritual renovation of mankind, as God’s chief pur- 
po^, for which nature and providence arc leagued in 
holy cooperation. Let him feel himself joined in counsel 
and labor, with that great body of which Christ is the 
head, with the noble brotherhood of apostles and mar- 
tyrs, of the just made perfect, and, I will add, of angels; 
and speaking with a faith becoming this sublime asso- 
ciation, he will mot speak in vain. To this^faith, to 
proplietic hope, to a devout trust in the glorious issues 
of Christianity, we dedicate these walls ; and may God 
here train up teachers, tvorthy to mingle and bear a part, 
with the holy of both worlds, in the cause of man’s re- 
demption. 

6. i^ain, that the ministry may be imbued with new 
power, needs a spirit of enterprise and reform. They 
who Ijiter itfsh^ould feel that it maybe improved. We 
li^ iffti j(tif'ritjg,:?ulvancing age ; and shall not the noblest 
ffiniraoaj On earth partake of the general progress ? 
Why is the future ministry to be a servile continuation 
Of -^e, pass.t.'’ Have all the methods of operating on 
human beings Ifeea tried and exhausted ? Are there 
no unesSay^d passages to the human heart? If wo 
iiv’^e^jn a new, era, must not religion be exhibited under 
ne#'*aspeiets, or in new relations? Is not skepticism 
taking a nfew form ? Has not Christianity new foes to 
contelfl ' And arc there no new weapons and 

tOodcs of ,\yarfare, sJby vvljich its triumphs arc to he iii- 
sure^l* nature is manifesting itself in new 

lights, and^lii^sing through a lunv and most interesting 
stage of its .profj^gss, shall it still he described b) the 
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coinnioftphices, and appealed to exclusively by the mo- 
tives, which belonged to earlier pertods of society ? May 
not the mind have become susceptible of nobler in- 
citements, than those which suited ifidder times ? Shall 
the minister linger behind his age, and be' dragged 
along, as he often has been, in the last ranks of im- 
provement ? Let those Avho are to assume the minis- 
try be taught, that they have something more to do than 
handle Old topics in old ways, and to walk in beaten 
and long worn jjaths. Let them inquire,' if new pow'ers 
and agents may not be brought tOb^bear ‘on the human 
character Is it incredible, that the progress of in- 
tellect and know'ledge should dcvelope new resources 
for the teacher of religion, as well as for the statesman, 
the artist, the philosopher ? Are there no new combi- 
nations and new uses of the elcraerttis of thought, as well 
as of the elements of nature ? Is it impossibk that in 
the vast compass of . scripture, of nature, of providence, 
and of the soul, there should be undisclosed or dimly 
defined truths, which may give a new impulse to the 
human mind? We dedicate this place, not only to 
the continuance, but to the improvement of the mkiis- 
try ; and. let this improvement begin, at once, in those 
particulars, where the public, if not the clergy, feel it to 
be wanted. Let; those, who are to be educated ifere, 
be admonished agqinst the frigid eloquence, the school- 
boy tone, tho inanimate diction, too coipmon in the 
pulpit, and which would be endured nowhere else. .Let 
them speak in tones of truth and qamre, and adopt the 
style and elocution of men, tvho have an .urgent work 
in hhnd, and wl^ are thirsting for the regeneration of 
individtrnls and society. " ; 

6. Apolher soOrce of pow(^|^.too obyidus tdmeed eluci- 
dation, yet ,imo important to be oil^tted, is, an indepen- 
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deiit spirit. By which I mean, not an unfeeling tf^ahee 
of the opinions and usages of society, but that moral 
courage, which, through good report and evil report, 
reverently hears, and fearlessly obeys, the voice of con- . 
science and Qod. He .who would instruct men must 
iiot fear them. He who is to reform society, must not 
be anxious to keep itS level. Dread of opinion effemi- 
nates preaching, and takes from truth its pungency. 
The minister so subdued, may flourish his weapons in 
the air, to the admiration of spectators, but will never 
pierce the conscience. The minister, like the good 
knight, should be without fear. Let him cultivate that 
boldness of speech for which Paul prayed. Let him not 
flatter great or small. Let him not wrap up reproof in 
a decorated verbiage. Let him make no compromise 
with evil because foHowed by a multitude, but, for this 
very cattse, lift up against it a more earnest voice. Let 
him beware of the shackles u Inch society insensibly 
fastens. on the mind and the tongue. Moral courage is 
not the virtue of our times. The love of popularity is the 
all-tafiitiug vice of a republic. Besides, the increasijig 
conhexipiii. between a minister and the community, 
whilst it liberalizes the mind, and counteracts' profes- 
sional prejildicos, has a tendency to enslave him to 
opinion, to wear away the energy of virtuous resolu- 
tion, and to change him from an intre])id guardian ot 
4 irtue and foe of sin^ into a merely elegant and amiable 
coili|)anipu. Against this dishonorable cowardice, which 
smooths the thoughts and style of the tcaclun', until 
they’gMde through the car and the mind without giving 
a shock ^to the most delic&te nerves, let the young man 
be 0iarded, We dedicate this institution to Christian 
indlipemdehW. May it send forth brave spirits to the 
vindication of (ruth and rclisiou. 
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7 . 'l Miall now close, with naming the cliief source of 
power to the minister; one, indeed, ;which has been in a 
measure anticipated, and all along implied, but which 
ou^ht not to be dismissed, ^ithout a ihbre distinct aimun- 
ciatiom I refer to that ^pi|jt, or frame, or sentiment, in 
which the love of God, the love of men, the love of duty, 
meet as their highest tcs^ult, and in which they arc per- 
fected and most gloriously displayed; I mean the spirit 
of self-sacrffice — the spirit of Martyrdoni. Tlfis was 
the perfection of Christ, and it is the nobtest inspiration 
which his followers derive from him. — -Say not tliat this 
is a height to which the generality of miii'feters nmst not 
1)6 ^bxpected tQ rise. This spirit is^of more, universal 
obligation than many imagiiie. It enters into all the vir- 
tues which- deeply interest us.t In Iruth, there is no 
thorough virtue without it. Who is the upright man ? 
He, who would rather die than defraud. Who the good 
parent ? Hej to whom his cluldren are dearer than life. 
Who the good patriot ? He, who cppiits not life dear in 
Ids country’s eause. Who the philanthropist ? lie, who 
forgets himself in an uhsorhing Koal for the initigatic^i 
of human suffering, for the freedom, virtue, anddllulh®' 
nation of.incn. It is not Christianity alone W'hich Ims 
taught self-sacrifice. Conscience and the Divinity y ith- 
in us have in all agbs borne testimony, to its loveliness 
and grandeur, hnd history borrows from it lier cldef 
splendors. !l^ut Christ on his cross has taught it with a 
perfection unknown before, and his glofy . cpiii^sts 
in the power, with which he breathes it. into this 
spirit Christ’s meanest disciple is" expected t<k' dtink. 
floW mttcb more jthe teacfers|and glides of lri§ church. 
He whd is not moved with Ills sublime fcathtPe ojife cur 
religipn, who cannot rise iibci^“hiraseC, whd'cannotf il||r 
his own ct^^iottsnest, comprcheifll^he kindling energy 
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and solemn joy, which pain or peril in a noble cliuse has 
often inspired-— he, to whom this language is a mystery, 
wants one great mark of his vocation to the saci^d of- 
fice. Let hiha enlist under ^y standard rather thtin 
the cross. To preach with power, a mhn must feel 
Christianity to, be worthy of the blood which it has cost; 
and, espousing it as the diief hope of the human race^ 
must contemn life’s ordinary interests, compared with 
the glory and happiness of advancing it. This spirit 
of self-exposure and self-surrender, throws into preachers 
an energy which no other principle can give. In truth, 
such power resides in disinterestedness, that no man can 
understand his full capacity of thought and feeling, bis 
strength to do and suffer, until he gives himself, with a 
single heart, to a great and holy cause. New f«U:ulties 
seem to be created, and more than human might some- 
times imparted, by a pure, fervent love. Most of us are 
probably strangerS'io die resources of power in our own 
breasts, through the, weight and . pressure of the chains 
of selfishness.’ We consecrate this institution, then, to 
that spirit of ihaftyrdom, of disintorosted attachment 
,j^o tlie Christian cause, through which it first triumphed, 
^and for want of which its triumphs are now slow. In an 
■age of luxury and self-indulgence, w'e would devote th(!se 
walls to the training of warm, manly, generous s})irits. 
May they never shelter the self-seeking slaves of ease 
and comfort, pjipils of Epicurus rather than of Christ. 
Crdd scud, from this place devoted and efficient friends 
of Chnstranity and the human race. 

My friends, I have iiisisted on the need, and illustra- 
ted Ac tources, of power in the ministry. To this end, 
ifikitiitipn, in whose behalf we are now met 
together, be sacredly devoted/Vf,I would say 
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to iis^^ardians aiid teachers, Let this be your chief aim. 

I would say to the students, Keep this in sight in all your 
studies. Never foiget your great vocation ; that you are 
to prepare yourselves for, a strong, deep, and beneficent 
agency on the minds of ySur fellow beings. " Everywhere 
I see a deniand for the power on vvhich I have now in- 
sisted. The cry comes to me from society and from the 
church. The condition of society needs a more efficient 
administration of Christianity. Great and radical changes 
are needed in the community to make it Christian. There 
are those indeed, who, mistaking tlie courtesies and re- 
finements of civilized life for virtue, see no necessity of 
a great revolution in the world. But civilisation, in 
hiding the grossness, does not break the power of evil 
propensities. Let us not deceive ourselves. Multitudes 
are living with few thoughts of God, and of the true 
purpose and glory of their being. Among the nominal 
believers in a Deity and in a judgment to come, sen- 
suality, and ambition and the love of the \iorld, sit 
on their thrones, and laugh to scorn the impotence of 
preaching. Christianity has yet a nard war to wage, 
and many battles to win ; and it needs intrepid, powerful » 
ministons, who will find courage and excitement, not- 
dismay, in the strength and number of their foes. 

Christians, you. havc sben in tliis discourse, the pur- 
poses and claims of this theological institution. Offer 
your fervent prayers for its prosperity. Bosic^ge the 
throne of mercy in its bplialf. Cherish it as the dear- 
est hope of opr churches. Enlarge its means of usefid- 
ness, and let ^our voice penetrate its walls, eallihg aloud 
and importunately for enlightened and powerful teach- 
ers. Thus joining in effort y^th the directors' an|; in- 
structers of this seminary, doubf not that God will here 
train up ^li^isterfl worthy to bear liis trip^ .to present 
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and future generations. If. on the contrary 3i<'.tl^and 
they slumber, you will have erected these walls, not to 
nourish energy, but to be its tomb, not to bear witness 
to your zeal, but to be a melancholy monument of 
fainting effort arid betrayed truth. 

But let, me not cast a cloud over the prospects of this 
day. In hope I began — with hope I will end. This 
institution has noble distinctions, and has afforded anima- 
ting pledges. It is eminently a free institution, an asy- 
lum from the spiritual despotism, which, in one shape or 
another, oveppreads the greatest part of Christendom. 
It has already given to the churches a body of teachers, 
who, in theological acquisitions and ministerial gifts, 
need not shrink from comparison with their predecessors 
or cotemporarics. I see in it means and provisions, no- 
where surpassed, for training up enlightened, free, mag- 
nanimous, self-sacrificing friends of truth. In this hope, 
let us then proceed ='t‘o the workj which has brought us to- 
gether. With trust in God, with love to mankind, with 
unaffected attachrhent to cliristian truth, with earnest 
wishes for its propagation through all lands and its 
^ansmission to remotest ages, let us now, with one 
iieart and one voice, dedicate this »edifice to the One 
living and true God, to Christ and his Cliurch, to the 
instruction and regeneration of the humgn soul. 




MISCELLANIES. 


DAILY PRAYER. 


Thk scriptures of the old and new Testaments agree 
ill enjoining prayer. Let no man call himself a Chris- 
tian, who lives without giving a part of life to tliis duty. 
We are not taught how often we must pray ; hut our 
Lord in teaching ns to say, ‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ implies that wo should jnay daily. He has even 
said to us, ‘ pray always an injunction to be explained 
indeed with that latitude which many of his prece pts 
require, but which is not to be satislied, we think, with- 
out regular and habitual devotion. As to the [larticular 
hours to be given to thi‘ duty, every Christian may 
choose them for himself. Our religion is too liberal imd 
spiritual, to bind us to any place or any hotir of praytn-. 
But there are parts of the day particularly favorable to 
this duty, and which, if possible, should lie redeemetUor 
it. On these we shall offer a lew relleetions. 

TJte first of these periods is tin' morning, which even 
nature seems to Mve pointed out to men of difierent 
religions, ;i fit time for offerings to the Divinify. In 
65 



the motning our minds are not so ranch shaken by worldly 
cares and pleasures, as in other parts of the day. Re- 
tirement and sleep haArc helped to allay the violence of 
our feelings, to calm the feverish excitement so often 
produced by intercourse with meii. The hour is a still 
one. The hurry and tumults of life arc not begun, and 
we naturally share in the tranquillity hround us. Hav- 
ing for so many hours lost our hold on the world, we 
can banish it more easily from the mind, and worship 
with less divided attention. This then is a favorable 
time for approaching the invisible Author of our being, 
for strengthening the intimacy of our minds Avith him, 
for thinking upon a future life, and for seeking those 
spiritual aids which we need in the labors and tempta- 
tions of every day. 

In the morning there is much to feed the spirit of 
devotion. It offers an abundance of thoughts, fricmdly 
to pious feeling. When we look on creation, what a 
happy and touching change do we witness. A few 
hours past, the earth was tvrapped in gloom and silence. 
There seemed ‘a pause in nature.’ But now, anew 
flood of light has broken forth, and creation rises before 
us in fresher and brighter hues, and seems to njoice as 
if it had just received birth from its Author. The sun 
never sheds more cheerful beams, and never proclaims 
more loudly God’s glory and goodness, than Avhen he 
returns after the coldness and dampness of night, and 
awakens mi^ and inferior animals to the various pur- 
poses of th^i being. A spirit of joy seems br(;athed over 
th^eittth and through the sky. It*fequires little effort 
of iimgination to read delight in thc^kindled clouds, or 
in the fields bright with dc^. This is the tin)sg, When 
we caff Best feel and bless the Power which said, ‘let 
there be li^it;’ which ‘set a tabernacle fo# the sun in 
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the heavens,’ and made him the dispenser of frukAd[!16ss 
and enjoyment through all regions. 

If we next look at ourselves, what materials does the 
morning furnish for devout thought. At the close of 
the i)ast day, we were exhausted by our labors, and 
unable to move without wearisome effort. Our minds 
were sluggish, and could not be held to the most inter- 
esting objects. From this state of exhaustion, we sunk 
gradually into entire insensibility. Our limbs became 
motionless ; our senses were shut as in death. Our 
thoughts were suspended, or only wandered confuseiJIy 
and without aim. Our friends, and the universe, and 
(jiod himself were forgotten. And what a change does 
the morning bring with it ! On waking we find, that 
slcej), the images of death, has silently infused into us a 
new life. The weary limbs are braced again. The 
dim eye has become bright and piercing. The mind is 
returned fiom the region of forgetfulness to its old pos- 
sessions. Friends are met again with a new interest. 
We are again c:ii)al)le of devout sentiment, virtuous 
effort, and cluisliau hojie. With what subjects of 
gratitude then does the morning furnish us ? We can 
hardly recall the state of insensibility from which we have 
Just emerged, without a consciousness of our depen- 
dence, or think of the renovation of our powerstand 
intellectual being, without feeling our obligation to God. 
There is something very touching in the consideration, 
if wc will fix our minds uj>ou it, that God'Ahought^of us 
when Ave could not think ; that he watched oyer us, when 
wc had no power to avert peril from ourselves ; that he 
continued our vital motions, and in due time broke the 
chains of sleep, and set our imprisoned faculties free. 
How fit is it at t|is hour to raise to God the eyes which 
he has opened, and the arm which he has strengthened; 
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to' dcknowlcdge his providence ; Jind to consecrate to 
him the powers which he lias renewed ? How fit that 
he sl^ould be the lirst object of the thoughts and affec- 
tions w'hich he has restored ! How fit to employ in his 
praise the tongue which he has loosed, and the breath 
ivhicli he has spared ! 

But the moniiiig is a fit time for devotion, not only 
from its relation to the past night, but considered as tlie 
introduction of a now day. To a thinking mind, how 
natural at this hour are such reflections as the following: 
— rl am now to enter on a new jieriod of my life, to start 
afresh in my course. I am to return to that world, 
where 1 iiave often gone astray ; to receive impres- 
sions Avhieh may never be efiiiced ; to jierform actions 
which u ill never be forgotten ; to strengt lien a charac- 
ter, which will lit me for he.'iven or hell. I am this day 
to meet temptations which have often subdued me ; 1 
am to be ('iitrusted again witli opportunities of useful- 
ness, which I linve often neglected. 1 am to influ- 
ence the minds of others, to helj) in moulding their 
characters, and in deciding the liap|)iness of their jiresenl 
and future life. How uiieertaiii is this day! What 
unseen dangers are before me! What imexpeeied 
changes may await me! It may he ni} last day! It 
Avill cmtainly hriiig me nearer to death and judgment! 
— Now, Vi llen entering on a period of life so imjiortant 
yet so uiicertain, how lit and nattiral is it, Ixd'orc we 
take the firstgstep, to seek the favor of that Being on 
whoin the lot of every day de[)ends, to commit all our 
intejests to'^^his almighty and wise provideiiee, to sei'k 
his bles^fsg oil our labors and his succor in tcmjitation, 
and to consecrate to his service the day which he raises 
upon us. "^fliis morniiif^' devotion, not only agn'cs with 
the sentiments of the heart, hut tends to make tlie day 
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happy, useful, and virtuous. Having cast ourselVtJS' on 
ihc mercy and protection of tlie Almighty, we shall go 
forth with new conMcnce to the- labors and duties 
which he im]K)scs. Our early prayer will help to shed 
an odor of piety tlirough the whole life. God, having 
first occupied, will more easily recur to our mind. Our 
first step will be in the right path, and w'e may hope a 
hajipy issue. 

►So fit and useful is morning devotion, it ought not to 
be omitted without necessity. If our circumstances will 
allow the privilege, it is a bad sign, when no part of the 
morning is spent in prayer. If God find no place in our 
minds at that early and peaceful hour, he uill hardly 
recur to us in the tumults of life. If the benefits of the 
morning do not soften us, we can hardly expect the 
heart to melt with gratitude through the day. If the 
u orld then rusli in, and fake possession of us, when we 
arc at some disvanee and have had a respite from its 
cares, how can we hope to shake it off, when we shall 
be in the midst of it, [iressed and agitated by it on every 
side. Let a jiart of the morning, if jiossible, be set 
apart to devotion ; and to this end we sliould fix the 
hour ol' rising, so that we may have an early liour at 
our own disposal. Our piety is suspicious, if wo can 
renounce, as loo many do, the jilcasures and benefits of 
early prayer, rather tlian forego the senseli^ss indulgence 
of unnecessary sh'cp. What ! we can rise early enough 
for business. We can eviui anticipate fWe dawn, if a 
favorite pleasure or an uncommon gain requires the ef- 
fort. But we cannot rise, that we may bless our great 
Benefactor, that we may arm ourselves for the severe 
(mnflicts to which our principles are to be exposed. 
We arc willing to rush into the world, without thanks 
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offered, -or a blessing sought. From a day thus begun, 
what ought we to expect but thoughtlessness and guilt. 

Let us now consider another part of the day which is 
favorable to the duty of player ; we mean the evening. 
This season, like the morning, is calm and quiet. Our 
labors are ended. The bustle of life has gone by. The 
distracting glare of the day has vanished. The darkness 
which surrounds us favors seriousness, composure, and 
solemnity. At night the earth fades from our sight, and 
nothing of creation is left us but the starry heavens, so 
vast, so magnificent, so serene, as if to guide up our 
thoughts above all earthly things to God and immor- 
tality. 

This period should in part be given to prayer, as it 
furnishes a variety of devotional topics and excitements. 
The evening is the close of an important division of 
time, and is therefore a fit and natural season I'or stop-* 
ping and looking back on the day. And can wc ever 
look back on a day, which bears no witness to God, and 
lays no claim to our gratitude ? Who is it that strength-, 
ens us for daily labor, gives us daily bread, eontitfBt;|, 
our friends and common pleasures, and grants us the 
privilege of retiring after the cares of the day to a(juiet 
and beloved home ? The review of the day will often 
suggest not only these ordinary benefits, but pt^culiar 
proofs of God’s goodness, unlooked for successes, singu- 
lar concurrences of favorable (;vents, signal blessings 
sent to our f^uds, or ncty and powerful aids to our own 
virtue, whicife call for peculiar t))ankfulness. And sliall 
all these benefits jtass away unnoticejt| ? Shall we retire 
to repop as insensible as the wearied brute ? How fit 
and natural is it, to close with pious ^icknowledgcment, 
the day #hich has beenC^llejl with ^vine beneficence ! 
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But tho evening is the time to review, not only^r 
blessings, but our actions. A reflecting mind will natu- 
rally remember at this hour that another day is gone, 
and gone to testify of us to our judge. How natural 
and useful to inquire, what report it has carried to 
heaven. Perhaps we have the satisfaction of looking 
back on a day, which’ in its general tenor has been in- 
nocent and pure, which, having begun with God’s 
praise, has been spent as in his presence ; which has 
proved the reality of our principles in temptation ; and 
shall such a day end without gratefully acknowledging 
Him, in whose strength we have been strong, and to 
W'hoin wo ow'c the pow'ers and opportunities of Christian 
improvement? But no day will present to us recollec- 
tions of purity unmixed wdth sin. Conscience, if sufifer- 
cd to insj)ect faithfully and speak plainly, will recount 
irregular desires, and defective motives, talents wasted 
and time misspent ; and shall wc let the day pass from 
us without penitently confessing our oflences to Him, 
W'ho has w itnessed them, and who has promised pardon 
to true njpcntancc; ? Shall w^e retire to rest with a 
burden of unlamcntcd and unforgiven guilt upon our 
consciences ? Shall we leave these stains to spread 
over and sink into the soul ? A r(digious recollection 
of our lives is one of the chief instruments of piety . If 
possible, no day should end without it. If wq take no 
a(:;count of our sins on the day on w’hich they arc com- 
mitted, can w'o hope that they Avill recur us at a more 
distant period, that we shall w^atch agaiiist them to- 
Ujorrow', or that ive shall gain the strength to resist 
themjVhich wc will not implore ? 

One observation more, and we have done. The 
evening is a fit tij|ie for prayef^ not only as it ends the 
day, but fv§ it immediately precedes the period ot repose. 
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The'hours of activity having passed, wo are soon to sink 
into insensibility and sleep. , Ilow fit that we resigji 
ourselves to the care of that Being who never sleeps, 
to wliom the darkness is as the light, and whoso provi- 
dence is our only safety ! How lit to entreat him, that 
he would keep us to another day ; or, if our bed should 
prove our grave, that he would give us a ])art in the 
resurrection of the just, and awake us to a purer and 
immortal life. The most important periods of prayer 
have now been pointed out. l^ct our prayers, like the 
ancient sacrifices, ascend morning and evening. Lot 
our days begin and end with God. 



f. MEANS OP.PkOMOTlNa CHRISTIANITV. 


jf#WE Jive at a time, when the obligation of extending 
Christianity is more felt than in many past ages. There 
is much stir, motion, and zeal around us in this good 
cause. Even those, who seem not to be burdened by 
mi excess of piety themselves, are in earnest to give it 
to others. The activity of multitudes is taking strong- 
ly this direction ; and as men are naturally restless, and 
want room for action, and will do mischief rather than 
do nothing, a philanthropist will rejoice that this new 
channel is opened for carrying off the superabundant en- 
ergies of multitudes, even if no other good should result 
from it. 

Wc hope however much other good. We trust, that, 
wliilst many inferior motives and many fanatical impulses 
are giving birth and action to large associations in Chris- 
teti^m ; whilst the love of sway in some, and the love of 
congregating in others,„and the passion for doing some- 
thiag great and at a distance in all, are rearing mighty 
institutions among us— still many sincere Christians 
are governed in these’ concerns by a supreme, desire of 
spreading Christianity. They have found the gospel an 
’ufmite good, and would communicate it t9: their fellow 
beings. They have drunk from the fouffiain of life, 
and would send forth the stream to gladdeff every wil- 
derness and solitary place, and to assuage the ^irst of 
every anxious and afflicted mind. They turnt^h Con- 
tinual pleasure to the prophetic passages of scripture,.;, 
and, interpreting ^em bjr theif %ishes, hope a spgedy 
‘ liaBffe in tlie imS. state of .the world, and arc impa- 



ti^' tb i)ear a part in il^is stupendous reno>ca^&. .,, ;f'Ffaat 
they are doing good we-douljt not, thoiigh perhaps no^ 
in the way which they imagine or would prefer. The 
immediate and general success of- tfieir attempts would 
perhaps be ultimately injpri’ous tp Christiauity- They 
are sending out, together with God’s word, corrupt!'jM|| 
terpretations of some part&.of it, which considerably 
neutralize it$^ saving power, and occasionally make it a 
positive injury. Tliey are perhaps to’ do good, not by 
success, so much as by failure. Almost all great en- 
terprises are accomplished gradually, and by methods 
which have been learned. from many unsuccessful trials, 
from a slow accumulation of experience. The first la- 
borers often do little more than teach those who come 
after them what to avoid, and how to labor more effect- 
ually than themselves. But be the issue what it may, 
sincere Christians, who embark in this good work, not 
from party spirit and self-conceit, as if tliey and their 
sect were doiK^itaries of truth and virtue, but from 
unaffected philanthropy and attachment to Jesus Christ, 
will have their reward. Even a degree of extravagance 
in such a cause may be forgiven. Men are willing, that 
the imagination should be kindjed on otlier subjects ; 
that the judgment sliould sometimes slumber, and leave 
the affections to fe,p^3 on hopes f^ighter than reality ^ 
that patriottisnf^' and philiuithroj)y, and the domestic af- 
fections should sometimes break out in cliivalrous enter- 
prises, tuid smonld seek their ends by means on which 
the reason fhpy look coldly. Why then shall we frown 
on every deviation from. the strictest- judiciousness in a 
GoiMser^^Vhich apjieals so sqtrougly to the heart as the 
vextensibij. of Christianity ? ' Men’ may be too rational as 
well^ps too, fervent ; aill^hemait, v»4ose pious wish of 
the^ppdy conversion o$tIfe '^Ori^yiyses utto a strong 



arttfeipatioft of; thei^ent, and «flSd, taking his measure 
of 'di^Hy ft^oni the primitive distnples, covets sacrifices in 
Sd good, ^ cause, is an incomparably nobler "Spirit' than 
hCj who, believing that the iaoral condition of the world 
is as invariable as the la^aof materMl nature, and 
Spekiug pretexts for sloth' inh heart-chilling philosophy, 
has no conccirn for the multitudes who are sitting in 
dai'kncss, and does nothing to spread the religion which 
he believes to have come from Heaven. 

There is one danger, however, at a period like the 
presept, when we"' are aiming to send Christianity to a 
distance, which demands attention. It is the danger 
of neglecting the best methods of propagating Christiani- 
ty, of overlooking much plainer obligations than that of 
converting Heathens, of forgetting the claims of our 
religion at home and by our firesides. It happens, that 
oil this, as on almost every subject, our most important 
duties arc quiet, retired, noiseless, attracting little notice, 
and administering little pdWi&ful dUciteililent to the im- 
agination. The surest efforts for extending Christianity 
are those Which few observe, which are recorded in no 
magazine, blazoned at no anniversaries, immortalized 
by%io eloquence. Such ’efforts, being enjoined only by 
conscience and God, and requiring steady, patient, un- 
wearied toil, we are apt to overlodk, Und perhaps never 
more so than when the times furnish a popular substi- 
tute for them, and when we can discharge our consci- 
ences by labors, which, demanding little S^f^defdal, 3Sre 
yet talked of as the highest exploits of Christian charity. 
Hence it is, that When most is said of labors tb propa- 
gate Christianity^ the lease may be really andeliwtuilly 
donev We he^ a' torrent roar^g, and imagine that 
the fields are pleutififlly watmbd, when the torrent 
uweijits vi^enceybU'^ ipinous -iioncentration of streams. 



wliph before mWed'l^ietly in^a c|lbous|^ little «;hMn? 
nelsi IQioisteaing the ^(Idei^ -roots, and publi^ii^ tiieir 
course, not to the ear, but to the eye, bf the-refcesh%g 
verdure which grew up arotipd thena. It js proper then^ 
when new methods are strtrck put for ^sending Christi- 
anity abroad, to remind men often of the old-fashitnje^ 
methods of promoting it; to insist 01 ^ thli'superiority of 
the means,' which are in almost every man’s reach. 
Which require' 'no extensive associations, and which do 
not subject lis to the temptations <5f exaj^erated praise. 
We do not mean that any exertion, ^whicli promises to 
extend oUr religion in any tolerable state of purity, is to 
be declined. But the first rank is to be given to the 
efforts which God has made .the plain duties of men in 
all ranks and conditions of life. Two of these methods 
will be briefly me‘fitioned. ' 

First'/ every ^individual should feel, that whilst his 
influence ever btber men’s hemts and character, is very 
bounded, his power over oWn heart is great and con- 
stant, and tliat his zeal fer ejttending Christianity is to 
appear' chiefly in extending it through his own mind and 
life. Let him remember that W as truly enlarges God’s 
kingdom by* invigorating Ins own moral and religious 
principles, by communicating them, to others. . Qur 
first Cbncern js at- our chief work is in our own 
breasts. It M Idle t6 talk of our anxiety for other men’s 
soul:^ if, we negleb^ onr own. ^ ;Wi^out personal virtue 
a^id religion, We cannot, even if we Would, do much for 
the enuse ofijChrist. It is only by purifying our own 
cohcepiyiOns of God and duty, ^af Wh can give dear and 
useftil ^iews to others. first feel the power 

of /religion/ or we cannot -reedhimend it With an unaf- 
feotedvand: prevalent 1^^1d ,;^e*:then promote 

impute Christianity .»* > Le^e^^ .thjii, it be flantedsund 



& our own^inds, und no busy concern for 
otiier 3 ^,take us from the labor of self-inspection, and, the 
retired amd silent offices of piety. 

■3 TChe second method is mtiroately connected with the 
first. It isexample. This, is a means within the reach 
^1^. Be our station in life j^hat it may, it has duties, 
in performing #hic^ Ihithfully, we give important aid to 
the cause of moraility and piety. The efficacy of this 
means of advancing Christianity cannot be easily calcu-^ 
lated. Example has an insinuating power, transform- 
ing the observer without noise, attracting him without 
the appearance of effort, A truly Christian life, is better 
than large contributions of wealth for the propagation of 
Christianity. The most prominent instruction of Jesus 
on this point, is, that we must let men ‘ see our good 
works,’ if we would lead them to ‘ glorify our Father in 
heaven.’ Let men see in us,. that religion is something 
real, something more than high sounding and empty 
words, a restraint from sin,- a bulwark against tempta- 
tion, a spring of upright and useful action ; let them see 
i^ not an idle form, nor a transient feeling, but* our 
Wmpanion through life|^nfusing its purity into our com- 
mon pursuits, following us to oUr homes, setting a guard 
rohrid bur integrky iii the- resorts of business, sweeten- 
ing our tempers in seasons of provocation, disposing us 
habitually to sympathy with others, to patience ajjd 
cheerfulness Under our own afflictions, to caudid judg- 
ment, and to sacrifices for others good ; and wc may ^pe 
that Our light will iiot shine uselessly, that somo ,^lom- 
berifig conscience ttdll, be roused by this testimony to 
the expdjlenceaad prabticablenessof religion, t^t some 
worldly profe'ssor of'Christianity will learn-his obiigations 
and blush fot^s criminal inconmsteucy, and that^sotup, 
in vrbofo t^|§8pHiraoi\ aTguments for our religion»;may,. 
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have failed to ivork^full belief, will b§ brdughiltd tW 
knowledge of the ttuth, by this plain practical proof of 
the heavenly, nature of Christianity. Every ttitua is ^uir- 
fbuiided with beings, who are moulded more or less by 
the principles of sympathy ^d iihitation ; and this social 
;^ft'df our nature he is bound ^td press into the sejrvii!^ 
of Christianity. ‘ , ^ ' 

It will not be supposed from these remarks on the 
duty of aidin^'Ghristianity by our example, that religion 
is to be worn ostentatiously, and that the Christian is 
Studiously to exhibit himself hrid his good works' for 
imitation. That same book which enjoins us to be pat- 
terns^ tells us to avoid pardde, and, even to prefer entire 
secrecy in our charities and our prayers. Nothing de- 
strbys the weight of example so much as labor to make 
it striking and observed. Goodness, to be interesting, 
must be humble, modest, unassuming, not fond of show, 
noj: waiting for great and conspicuous occasions, but dis- 
closing itself without labor, and without design, in pious 
and benevdient offices; so simjdc, so minute, so steady, so 
habituUVthat tlmy y^ill carry a ^nviction of the single- 
ness and phrJty;of the heart fr^ which they proceed. 
Such goodness Js never lost. It glorifies itself by the 
very bhmility which encircles ‘-it, just^hs the lij^ts of 
heaven often bredh i^h peculiar, splendor through the 
'cloud which ^threatened to obscure them. 

A pure e?:atfiple,' which is found to be more conais- 
tei^ ilj, proportion as it is ♦more k^own, is the be^f 
• nfen^^ of preaching and extending .^Gy^stianity. With- 
out it; zeal for converting men byiSf' reproach oh the 
cause." a man of Ordinary gdpdttess, 

who puts^ himself forWa|(| ^ thij^yi^rk^ throws a suspi- 
emuMe^ /Ovef the iyetliir men,‘'ipd thus the 

atwiM donid'to set doWn lullffibsi^Ibr s|>rea|^ 



ajpty as mere preten<^e. Let not Mm \vho will not sub* 
mit to the toil of making himself better, become a re- 
former at home or abroad. Let not him who is known 
to "be mean, or dishonest, or intriguing, or censorious, or 
unkind in his neighbourhood, talk of his concern for 
^Or men’s souls. His. life is an injury to religion, 
which his contributions of zeal, or even of wealth, cannot 
repair, and its injuriousacss is aggravated by these very 
attempts to expiate its guilt, to reconcile him to himself. 

It is well known, that the greatest obstruction to 
Christianity in heathen countries, is the palpable and 
undeniable depravity of Christian nations. They abhor 
our religion, because we are such unhappy specimens 
of it. They arc unable to read our books, but they can 
read our lives ; and what wonder, if they reject with 
scorn a system under which the vices seem to have 
flourislied so luxuriantly. The Indian of both hemis- 
pheres has reason to set down the Christian as little bet- 
ter than himself. He associates with the name, perfidy, 
fraud, rapacity, and slaughiter. Can we wonder that he 
is unwilling to receive a religion from the hand which 
has chained or robbed -^im ? Thus bad example is the 
great obstruction to Christianity, abroad as well as at 
home ;■> and perhaps little good is to be done abroad, un- 
til we become better at home, until real Christians un- 
derstand and practise their religion more thoroughly, and . 
by their example and influence spread it among their 
neighbours and thibugh their country, so that the as^ct 
of Christian nations,^hall be loss shocking f\nd ropulivC to 
the Jew, Mahomet^ apd Pagan. Our first labor should 
1)e Upop ourselves"; and uidecd if oUr religion b«>incapa- 
ble of bearing more fruit among ourselves, it hardly seems 
to deserve a very burning zeal for its propagation^ The 
flueijion is an important one ; Would much be gained fp 



pe we to naake them precisely, what 
nations^ called Christian now are? Tliat the chahge 
would be be%efi<;ial, we grant but how many dark |taijns 
would remain on their characters. They would continue 
to fight and shed blood as they now do, to rijsent injuries 
hotly, to worship present gain and distinction, and to 
pursuer the common business of life on the principles of 
undisguised selfishness ; and they would learn one lesson 
of iniquity which they have not yet acquired, and that 
is, to condemn and revile their brethren, who should 
happen to view the most perplexed, points of theology 
differently front: themselves. The truth is^ Christian 
nations want a genuine reformation^ one worthy of the 
name. They need to have their zeal directed, not so 
much to the spreading of the gospel fibroad, as to the 
application of its plain precepts to their daily business, 
to the education of their children, to the treatment of 
their domestics and dependants, and to their social and 
religious intercourse. They need to understand, that a 
man’s piety is to be estimate^* not so much by his pro-: 
fes8ibn%^Qr, direct^religious exercises, as by a conscien- 
tious surr%der ,of his will, pasltons, worldly . interest 
and prejudices, to thb acknowledged duties of Christia^- 
ty, and especially by' a philti^thropy Jl^sembling’ in its 
great features of mildness, activity, and endurance, that 
of Jesus GhiSst. Tfiey need to give up their severe in- 
quisition ||ttb’|theit neighbours’ opinions, and to begm 
in,j|^irfiesl to'seek for themselves, aaH to coiS&municate 
to' ot|^rs,a.|iQble|^tandard of teVnp^and practice, than 
tfie^ pave yet derived jprom the .sci^wlres. In a word, 
they n^a^tfo leafn tife real value^nd^esign of Clhristi- 
anky bj^ie only "thorough and eiffectuai process ; that 
‘nking deeply ioto^"*$ spirit of love to God and 
f, ini , this afre ofeoi^eties." wO should think it 




wise to recommend another institution for tluj p*ropapa- 
tion of Christianity, it would be one, the nioinbers of 
Avhich should be pledged to assist and animate one 
another in living according to’ the Sermon on the Mount. 
How far such a measure would be effectual, we ven- 
ture not to predict ; but of one thing we are sure, that 
should it prosper, it would do more for spreading the 
gospel, than all other associations which arc now receiv- 
ing the patronage of the Christian world. 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO SOCIETY. 


Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, the 
extent of the support given by religion to the virtues of 
ordinary life. No man perhaps is aware, how much our 
mbral and social sentiiioients are fed from this foimtain ; 
how powerless conscience would become vvuthout the 
belief of a God ; how palsied would be human benevo- 
lence, were therfe' not the sense of a higher benevolence 
to quicken and sustain it ; how suddenly the w hole 
social fabric would quake, and with what a fearful crash 
il. would sink intq^ hopeless ruins, were the ideas of a 
Supreme Being, of accouutableness, and of a future life, 
to be utterly erased^from every minft' Once let® men 
thoroughly believd that they arc, the work and jport of 
chance ; that no superior intelligence concerns itself with 
human affairs ; that all their improvements pCrish for- 
ever at death ; fjjjat the weak have no guardian, and the 
injured no aveng^; that there is no recompense for sa- 
. G7 ■ 
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crifices to uprightness and the public good ; that an oath 
is unheard in heaven ; that secret crimes have no wit- 
ness but the perpetrator ; that human existence has no 
purpose, and human virtue no unfailing friend ; that this 
brief life is everything to us, and death is total, ever- 
lasting extinction ; once let men thoroughly abandon 
religion, and who can conceive or describe tlie extent 
of the desolation which would follow ? We liope per- 
haps that human kuvs and natural sympathy would hold 
society together. As reasonably might we believe, that 
’were the sun quenched in the heavens, our torches 
could illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize the 
earth. What is there in human nature to awaken res])(?ct 
and tenderness, if man is the unprotected insect of a 
day ? and what is he more, if athinsm be true ? Erase 
all thought and fear of God from a cornmimity, and 
selfishness and sensuality would absorb the whole man. 
Aj)petite, knowing no restraint, and poverty and suffer- 
ing, having no solace or hope, would trample in scorn on 
the restraints of human laws. Virtue, duty, principle, 
would be mocked and spumed as unmeaning sounds. 
A sordid self-interest would supplant every other feel- 
ing, and man would become in fact, what the theory of 
jitheism declares him to be, a companion for brutes. 

. It j)articularly deserves attention in this discussion, 
that the Christian religion is singularly important to free 
communities. In truth we may doubt w^hether civil 
freedom can subsist without it. Thit at least w e know, 
that equal rightsillliid an impartial administration of jus- 
tice, have never b^en^. enjoyed where this religion has 
not bei^ understood. It favors free institutions, first, 
because its spirit is the very;spirit of liberty ; that is, a 
spirtf of respect for the interests and rights of others. 
Christianif V rccorrnises tfiO‘ essential ^ecmalitv of man- 
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kind ; beats down with its whole might those* aspiring 
and rapacious principles of our nature, which have sub- 
jected the many to the few ; and, by its refining influ- 
ence, as well as by direct precept, turns to God, and to 
Him only, that supreme homage which has been so im- 
piously lavished on crpwned and titled fellow creatures. 
Tints its whole tendency is free. It lays deeply the only 
foundations of liberty, which are the principles of be- 
nevolence, justice, and respect for human nature. The 
spirit of liberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, a 
jealousy of our own pm’ticular rights, an unwillingness 
to be oppressed ourselves, but a respect for the rights 
of others, and an unwillingness that any man, whether 
high or low, should be wronged, and trampled under 
foot. Now this is the spirit of Christianity ; and liberty 
lias no security, any farther than this uprightness and 
benevolence of sentiment actuat(;s a community. 

In another method religion befriends liberty. It 
diminishes the necessity of public restraints, and super- 
sedes in a great degree the use of force in administer- 
ing the laws ; and this it does, by making men a law to 
tluHUSclvcs, and by r(!])rcssing the disposition to disturb 
and injure society. Take away the purifying and re- 
straining influence of religion, and selfishness, rapacity, 
and injustice will break out in new excesses; and amidst 
the increasing ])erils of society, government must be 
strengtheued to defend it, must accumulate means of “re- 
})ressing disorder and crime ; and this strength and these 
moans may be, add often have been, turned against 


the freedom of the state whicdi they were meant to se- 
cure. Diminish principle, and youmicreasl* the need of 
force in a comniunity. In this country, goventment 
needs not the m^y of power which you meet in other 
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nations,— no guards of soldiers, no hosts of spies, no 
vexatious regulations of police ; but accomplishes its 
beneficent purposes by a few unarmed judges and civil 
officers, and operates so silently around us, and comes so 
seldom in contact with us, that many of us enjoy its 
blessings with hardly a thought of its existence. This 
is the perfection of freedom ; and to what do we owe this 
condition ? 1 answer, to the power of those laws which 

Religion writes on our hearts, which unite and concen- 
trate public opinion against injustice and oppression, 
which spread a spirit of equity a^d good will through the 
community. Thus religion is the soul of freedom, and 
no nation under heaven has such an interest in it as 
ourselves. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN GALLI.SON, ESQ. 

First pnbli.sliod in 1821. 

Our last number contained a brief notice of M/. 
Gallison ; but his rare excellence, and the singular affec- 
tion, esteem, and confidence which he enjoyed, have 
been thought to demand a more particular delineation 
of his character. y\nd the office is too grateful to be 
declined. In the present imperfect condition of human 
nature, wdien strange and mournful inconsistenciis so 
often mix with and shade the virtues of good men ; when 
Truth, thafstern monitor^ almost cQntimially forbids us 
to^giye^ee scope to^, admiration, and' compels us to dis- 
pense oiU; pui#*' p^measured and timid liberality ; it 
is deKghtfuI to meet an example of high endowments, 
und^jis^j^l^ the tni.xture of unworthy habits and feel- 
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ings ; to meet a character whose blamclcssucss spares ws 
the pain of making deductions from its virtues. And 
our satisfaction is greatly increased, when Providence 
has seen fit to unfold this character in the open light of 
a conspicuous station, so that many around us have had 
ojiportunity to observe it as well as ourselves, and we 
can give utterance to our affection and respect, with the 
confidence of finding sympathy and a full response in 
the hearts of our readers. 

But we have a higher motive, than the relief and grat- 
ification of personal feelings, for paying this tribute to 
Mr. Gallison. We consider his cliaracter as smgularly 
instructive, particularly to that important class of the 
community, young men. His life, whilst it bore strong 
testimony to those great principles of morality and reli- 
gion, in wliich all ranks and ages have an interest, and on 
which society rests, seems to us peculiarly valuable, as 

commentary on the capacities and right application of 
youth ; as demonstrating wdiat a young man may become, 
\\ liat honor, love, and influence lie may ga^ther round 
him, and how attractive are the Christian virtues at that 
ag(; which is generally considered as least amenable to 
tin; laws of religion. For young men we chiefly make 
this record ; and we do it -with a deep conviction, that 
society cannot be served more effectually than by spread- 
ing through this class a purer morality, and a deeper 
s<!nse of responsibility than are now enforced by pttfelic 
o])inion ; for our young men are soon to be the fathers, 
guides, and defenders of the community ,%^and however 
examples may now and then occur of early pjrofligacy 
changed by time into purity and virtue, yet too often 
file harvest answers to the seed, the building to the 
foundation ,* and perhaps it will appear on that grea/day 
whicli is to unfold the consequences of actions, that cten 
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forsaken vice leaves wounds in the mind, which are 
slowly healed, and which injure the moral powers, and 
predispose to moral disease, through the whole life. 

In this connexion it may be proper to observe, that 
tliere is no country, in which society has such an inter- 
est in bringing strong moral and religious influciiQes to 
bear on young men, as in this ; for our country has been 
distinguished by the premature growth of those to whom 
it gives birth. Various circumstances here develope the 
mind and active powers earlier than in Europe. Our 
young men come forward sooner into life ; mix sooner 
in the stir and conflicts of business and politics ; and 
form sooner the most important domestic relations. It 
lias often been suggested, that the mind suffers under 
this forcing system, that it is exhausted by excess of 
action, that a slower growth would give it greater 
strength and expansion. But be this true or not (and 
we trust that the suggestion is founded on remote anal- 
ogies rather than on observation), one thing is plain, 
that in proportion as the young advance rapidly in intel- 
lect and activity, there should be a jiowerful application 
of moral and religious truths and ^sanctions to their con- 
sciences and hearts. Their whole nature should grow 
at once. The moral sense, the sense of God, should not 
slumber, whilst the intellect and the passions are awake 
and enlarging themselves with a fearful energy. A con- 
viction of their responsibility to God and society should 
be deeply wrought into the opening reason, so as to recur 
through life 4with the force of instinct. Mr. Gallisoii 
was a ^riking example, of the early and harmonious un- 
folding of the moral and intellectual nature, and in this 
view his character is particularly fitted to the wants and 
dai^rs of our stme of society. 
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When wc know or hear of uncommon cxccUcncc, it 
is natural to inquire, by what propitious circumstaucos 
it was formed ; and hence the curiosity which has sifted 
so diligently the early history of eminent men. But 
such investigations, wc believe, generally teach us, that 
chariveter is more independent on outward circumstan- 
ces than is usually thought, that the chief causes which 
form a superior mind are within itself. Whilst the Su- 
preme Being encourages liberally the labors of education 
by connecting with them many good and almost sure 
results, still, as if to magnify his own power and to 
teach men humility and dependence, he often produces, 
tvith few or no means, a strength of intellect and prin- 
ciple, a grace and dignity of character, which the most 
anxious human culture cannot confer. In the early years 
of Mr. Gallison, we find no striking circumstances or 
incidents which determined the peculiarities of his future 
character. The processes, by which he became what 
he was, were iinvard ; and the only voice, which could 
disclose them, is now silent in death. 

lie was born in Marblehead, October, 1788. His 
mother, a sister of the late Chief Justice Sewall, sur- 
vived his birth but a few hours; and his life began with 
one of the heaviest of life’s afflictions, the loss of a 
mother’s love, lie was so happy however as to be 
(he object of singular and never failing kindness to his 
surviving parent, whom he requited with no common 
filial altachmcut ; and he may be cited as a proof of the 
good effects of that more unrestrained and tender inter- 
course between ])arents and childrcm, which distinguish- 
es the present from the ])ast age. Tie was eafl^ placed 
under the tuition of the llev. Dr. Harris, now President 
of Columbia College New York, theft preceptor of an 
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academy, and rector of ait Episcopal cHiirch, in Marble- 
head. He is said to have endeared himself to his re- 
vered ins^tructer by his docility, industry, modesty, love 
of truth, and steady improvement. He held a high but 
unenvied rank at. school ; and it may be mentioned as 
an evidence of early judgment and a constant giind, 
that some of the friendships of that early period went 
with him to the grave, and were among tjie best enjoy- 
ments of his life. 

He entered the University at Cambridge, A. D. 1803, 
in the fifteenth year of his age; and whilst his unremitting 
application gave him the full benefit of its various pro- 
visions for literary improvement, his consistent character 
and social virtues won for him universal confidence and 
esteem. On leaving the University he commenced the 
study of the law under the Hon. John Quincy Adams, 
and having completed his prepaVation under tlui Hon. 
Joseph Story, began the practice of his profession at 
Marblehead, A. D. 1810. By the advice of his friends 
hQ soon removed to this metropolis, a more proper, be- 
cause wider sphere of action. Here he experienced, 
for a time, those anxieties and depressions, whioli form 
the common trial of young men, who enter a crowded 
profession. But his prospects were brightened by a 
connexion in business, which he formed with the Hon. 
William Prescott, and which, as it w^as unsolicited and 
attended by other flattering circumstances, gave liim a 
. gratifying assurance of the confidence which he had in- 
spired. The progress of his reputation as a lawyer was 
sooit a matter of common remark ; and those, who were 
most Cffp^ble of understanding the depth and extent of 
his legal attainments, were confident, that should his 
iJife dte spared, hilivould attitin the highest honors of his 
nrofession. 
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He died December, 1820 , at the age of 32 . The 
shock given to the community by this event was unu- 
sual, and the calamity was heightened by its unexpect- 
edness- His general health, cheerfulness, and activity 
had given the promise of a loi^ life, and his friends 
were not alarmed for him until a week before his death. 
His disettSe was an inflammation of the brainj which first 
discovered itself in slight aberrations of mind, and ter- 
minated in delirium. This awful eclipse of reason con- 
tinued to the last, so that his friends were denied the 
satisfaction of receiving from his dying lips assurances 
of his Christian hope. Some of them however recollect 
with pleasure, that at the beginning of his disease, when 
his intellect was rather exalted than deranged, his 
expressions of religious feeling and joy were unusually 
strong ; and he has left them higher consolation than 
a dying testimony, even the mcinoiy of a blameless and 
well spent life. 

Having given this brief record of a life too peaceful 
and pros[)erous to furnish matter for biography. We pro- 
ceed to give our view s of the character of Mr. Gallison. 
— His chief distinction was not talent, although he had 
fine powers of intellect, and a capacity of attention, 
which, in usf'fulncss if not in splendor, generally sur- 
passes genius. His primary characteristic, and that 
which gave him his peculiar weiglit in the community, 
was tire force of moral and religious principle ; a force, 
which operated wdth the steadiness of a law of nature, 
a paraniount’ciiergy which suffered no portion of life or 
intellect to be wasted, which concentrated all his facul- 
lies and feelings on worthy objects. His powers did 
Jiot astonish, but none of them were lost to himself or 
society. His great distiuption was the singleness of * 
his mind, the sw’ay which- duty had gained over him, 
68 
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his habit of siibniitting to thjs as to an inviolable ordi- 
nance of the universe. Copasclence was consulted reve- 
rently as an ofacle of God. .The mqj^l ^ower seemed 
always at work in his breast, and its control reacbtsd’ to 
his whole life. • ’ ^ 

We sometimes witness a strong regard to duty, which . 
confers iitHfe grace or interest on the character* because 
partial and exclusive views are taken of duty, and God 
is thought to require a narrow service, which chains and 
contracts instead of unfolding the mind. In Mr. Galli- 
son, the sensq^of duty ^^'as as enlightened and enlarged, 

, as it #as strong. '-To live religiously, he did not think 
himself called to give up the proper pursuits and gratifi- 
cations of human nature. lie believed, that religion 
A was in harmony with intellectual improvement, with the 
' pleasures of imagination and society, and especially with 
the kind affections. His views of the true excellence 
of a human being w'erc large and generous ; and hence, 
instead of that contracted and repulsive character, which 
has often been identified W'ith piety, his virtue, though 
of adamantine firmness, was attractive, cheerful, lovely. 

This untoir of strength and light, in his sense of duty, 
gave a singular harmony to his character. All his fac- 
ulties and sensibilities seemed to unfold together, just 
as the whole body growls at once ; and all were preserv- 
ed, by a wise presiding moral sentiment, in their just 
proportions. He was remarkably free from excess, 
even in the virtues and pursuits to which he was most 
prone. His wgll balanced mind was the admiration of 
his , friends. He had strong feeling, yet a calm judg- 
ment; and unwearied activity w'ithUut restlessness or 
prccipitaiK^. He had vigor and freedom of thought, 
if^^but not the.sligh^l^9t properifey to lash and wild specu- 
lation^ He had professionalpfdor, but did not sacrifice 
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to bis profession the general improvement of "his intel- 
lect., and heart. lie loVed study, and equally loved 
society. He had religious sensibility, but a sensibility 
whkdt never rested, until it had found its true perfection 
and manifestation in practice. His mind was singular- 
; ly harmonious, a well adjusted whole ; and this was the 
secret of the signal confidence which he inspired; for 
confidence, or the repose of our minds on another, de- 
pends on nothing so much as on the proportion which 
we observe in his character. Even a good feeling, 
when carried to excess, though viewed with indulgence 
and affection, always shakes in a measure our trust. 

From this general survey, we pass to some particulars 
of the character of Mr. Gallison. His religion was a 
trait which claims our first consideration. He believed 
in God, and in the revelation of his will by Jesus Christ ; 
and he was not a man in whom such a belief could lie 
dead. That great and almost overwhelming doctrine of a 
God, the Maker of all things, in whom he lived, and from 
whom all his blessings came, wrought in him powerful- 
ly. He was not satisfied with a superficial religion, but 
was particularly interested in those instructions from the 
pulpit which enjoined a deep, living, all-pervading sense 
of God’s presence and authority, and an intimate union 
of the mind with its Creator. A friend, who knew him 
intimately, observes ; — ‘ In our frequent walks, his con- 
versation so naturally and cheerfully turned on the at- 
tributes and dispensations of God, as convinced me that 
his religion was no less the delight of his heart, than 
the guide of his life. Though habitually temiwate in 
his feelings, I have sometimes known him kindle into 
rapture while conversing on these holy themes.’ 

But his religion, though strong and earnest, was in 
unison: with his wdiole character, calm, inquisitiv'e, ra- 
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timal.- 'Uninfected by ^jigotry o? fariaticisnuij and unse- 
duced by the fair promises of Hhc spirit of innovation, 
he formed his; views of the christia%|iystera with cau- 
tion, and held them without asperity. „ In regard toHhat 
important doctrine which has lately agitated the com- 
munity, he was a Unitarian, believing in the pre-existencev. 
of the Saviour, and as firmly believing that he was a 
distinct being from the Supreme God, derived from and 
dependent on him ; and he considered the Gospel of 
John, which is often esteemed as the strong hold of op- 
posite sentiments, as giving peculiar support to these 
views. We mention this, not because the conclusions 
of so wise and good a man, were necessarily true, but 
because reproach is often thrown on the opinions which 
he ad'^’^t'^ 1, as wanting power to jmrify and save. He 
may nave eneJ, for 1’*’ was a man ; but who that know 
him can doubt that, whatever were his errors, he held 
the most important and cfticacious doctrines of Christi- 
anity ? His religious friends, and they were not a few, 
can testify to the seriousness and reverence with whidi 
he approached the scriptures, and to the fidelity with 
which he availed himself of the means of a right inter- 
pretation. 

Hfe religion was not ostentatiously thrust on notice ; 
but he thought as little of hiding it, as of concealing his 
social feelings, or his love of knowledge. It was the 
light by which he. walked, and his daily path showed 
whence the light came. Of his decision in asserting 
the princii)les of that religion which he received as 
from ( ^ d. he gav6 a striking proof in his address to the 
Peace Society of this Commonwealth, which breathes 
the very morality of Christ, and is throughout a mild 
but firm remonstrance agi^j|St great practical errors, 
have corrupted the ^rch almost as defeply as 
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the world. .It was so natural to him to act on the con- 
victions of his mind, that' he seemed on this occasion 
utterly jUnconsCions, that there was a degree of heroism 
in a yonng man of a secular calling, and who mixed oc- 
casionally in ..fashionable life, enlisting so earnestly in 
the service of the mosjt neglected, yet most distinguish- 
ing virtues of Christianity. 

That a man, to whom Christianity was so author- 
itative, should be characterised by its chief grace, bej 
nevolence, we cannot wonder. Nature formed him for 
the kind affections, and religious principle added ten- 
derness, steadijiess, dignity, to the impulses of nature, 
'riiat great maxim of Christianity, ‘ No man liveth to 
himself,’ was engraven on his mind. Without profes- 
sion, or show, or any striking discoveries of emotion, he 
felt the claim of everything human on his sympathy and 
service. ITis youth and professional engagements did 
not absolve him to his own conscience from laboring 
in the cause of mankind ; and his steady zeal redeemed 
from business suflicient time for doing extensive good. 
In the institutions for useful objects, with which he con- 
nected himself, he gave more than Jiis property'^ ; he 
contributed his mind, his Judgment, his w ell directed 
zeal ; and the object which he was found to favor, de- 
rived advantage from his sanction, no loss than from his 
labors. 

He felt strongly, what a just view of human nature 
always teaches, that society is served by nothing so es- 
sentially, as by the infusion of a moral and religious 
spirit into all its classi;s ; and this principle, lik^ every 
other when once recognised, became to him a law'. 
We cannot but meiition w'ith great pleasure the earn- 
estness with which he eutered into a plan for collecting 
the poor children, in the 'neighbourhood of the church 
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wliere he worshipped, into :f school for religious instruc- 
tion on the Lord’s-day. He‘-Visited|, many poor. families 
ou this errand of charity, offering at^pace Christian in- 
struction, and the pecuniary means by which tlie children 
might be clothed docently to receive it*^ and he gave a 
part of every Sunday to this office. The friend, whom 
we formerly' quoted, observes, ‘I was much delighted 
to see him one Sunday, leading one of his little flock, 
(who being a stranger had not become familiarized to 
his home) through our dirtiest lanes, and inquiring at 
the humblest sheds for his dwelling.’ To a man, crowd- 
ed with business, and accustomed to the most refined 
society, this lowly and unostentatious mode of charity 
could only have been recommended by a supreme sense 
of religious and social obligation. He was one of the 
few among us, who saw that the initiation of the poor 
into moral and religious truth, was an office worthy of 
the most cultivated understanding, and that to leave it, 
as it is. sometimes left, to those whose zeal outstrips 
their knowledge, was to expose to hazard and rei)roach 
one of the most powerful means of benefiting society. 

Another cause to \vhich he devoted himself was the 
Peace Som'ety of this Commonwealth, and to this insti- 
tution his mind was drawn and bound by perceiving its 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity. Accustomed 
as he was to bcliev'o that every principle which a man 
adopts is to be. carried into life, he was shocked with the 
repugnance between the Christian code and the practiccj 
of its professed followers on the subject of war ; and he 
believed that Christianity, secondfed as it is by the })ro- 
gress rtf^ociety, was a power adequate to the production 
of a great revolution of opinion on this point, if its plain 
principles and the plain interests of men .were earnestly 
unfol^d* There was one j^ft' of this extensive^topic, 
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to which his mind particularly turned. He believed 
that society had made sufficient advances, to warrant the 
attempt to expunge from the usages of war the right 
of capturing private property at sea. He believed that 
the evils of war would be greatly abridged, and its re- 
currence checked, were the ocean to be made a safe, 
privileged, unmolested pathway for all nations, wheth- 
er in war or peace ; and that the minds of men had be- 
come prepared for this change, by the respect now paid , 
by belligerents to private property oh shore, a mitigation 
of war to be wholly ascribed to the progress of the prin- 
ciples and spirit of Christianity. His interest in this sub- 
ject led him to study the history of maritime warfare, 
and probably no man among us had acquired a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance with it. Some of the results he 
gave in an article in the North American Review, on 
Privateering, and in a Memorial to Congress against this 
remnant of barbarism. To this field of lalwr he certainly 
was not drawn by the hope of popularity ; and though 
he outstripped the feelings of the community, his efibrts 
will not be vain. He was a pioneer in a path, in whicli 
society, if it continue to advance, will certainly follow 
him, and will at length do justice to the wisdom as well 
as purity of his design. 

Other institutions shared his zeal and countenance ; 
but we pass from these to observe, that his benevolence 
was not husbanded for public works or great occasions. 
It entered into the very frame and structure of his mind, 
so that, wherever he acted, he left its evidences and 
fruits. Even in those employments, where a man is cx- 
peStod to propose distinctly his own interest, hC ’’looked 
beyond himself ; pnd those who paid him for his services, 
felt that anothet|di?bt was due, and personal attachmeiit 
ofteri’^prun^ intercourse of business. In his 
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social ajid domestic connexions, how he felt and HvckI, 
and what spirit he breathed, we learn from the counte- 
nances and tones of his' friends, when they speak of his 
loss. The kind of praise which a man receivitis after 
death corresponds gencriilly with precision to his char- 
acter. " We can often see on the decease of a distin- 
guish^ individual, that whilst all praise, few feel; that 
the heart has no burden, no oppression. In the case of 
Mr. Gallison, there was a general, spontaneous convic- 
,tion that society had been bereaved ; and at the same 
iHme, a feclipg of personal bereavement, as if a void 
which- no other could fill, were made in every circle in 
which he familiarly rtlSVcd ; and this can only be ex- 
plained by dio genuine benevolence, the sympathy with 
every human interest, which formed his character. Ilis 
henevolcnce indeed was singularly unalloyed. Those 
feelings of unkindness which sometimes obscure, for a 
moment, the goodness of excellent men, seldom or never 
passed over him. Those who best knew him, cannot, by 
an effort of imagination, put an acrimonious speech into 
his lips, any more than they can think of him under an 
entirely different countenance. The voice c('as(!s to be 
his, its tones do not belong to him, when they would 
make it the vehicle of unkindness. We have under- 
stood, what we should not doubt, that in his profession, 
amidst the collision of rivals, his ambition, which un- 
doubtedly degenerated sometimes into excess, was still 
.so Controlled by hi.s generosity and uprightness, that he 
was never known to sully with an envious breath, the 
honest fame of another, or to withhold a ready testimo- 
ny to a^\other’s worth. So great was the kindliness of 
his heart, that his tnany pressing employments did not 
exclude those little attentions to his kijidred, for which 
multiplied cares are genera^y admin^ as an fxcuse. 
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He made leisure for minute as well as important servi- 
ces, and thus it is that a feeling »)f tenderness as well 
as of respect, is spread through the whole circle of his 
relatives. 

In regard to his intellectual powers, they derived their 
superiority not only from the liberality of nature, but 
from the conscientiousness with which they were im- 
proved. He early felt the importance; of a generous and 
extensive culture of the mind, and systematically con- 
nected with professional studies the pursuit of general 
literature. He was a striking example of the inllucnce 
of an operative and enlightened moral sense over the 
intellect. His views were distinguished not so much 
by boldness and excursiveness as by clearness, steadi- 
ness, judiciousness, and truth ; and these characteristic 
properties of his muh'rstanding derived their strength, 
if not existence, from that fairness, rectitude, simplici- 
ty, and that love of the true and useful, which entered 
so largely into his moral constitution. The objects on 
which he thought and wrote did not offer themselves to 
him in tlie bright hues of inspired imagination, hut in 
(he forms, dimensions, and colors of reality; and yet 
there was no tameness in his cone,eption, for the moral 
relations of things, th<’- most sublime of all relations, he 
traced with eagerness and delighted to unfold. Accor- 
dingly in all his w ritings we perccivt* the marks ol an 
understanding surrounded by a clear and warm moral 
aimospherc. His intellect, we repeat it, was excited 
:md developed very much by moral and religious princi- 
ple. It W'as not naturally creative, restless, stirred by 
a bright and burning imagination. ’The strong power 
within W'as conscience, enlightened and exalted by 
relig^u ; and this jsent life tlirough the intellect, and 
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conferred or heightened the qualities b_y which it was 
distinguished. 

Of his professional character we know nothing by 
personal observation ; but we do know, that in a metrop- 
olis wheffe the standard of professional talent and purity 
is high, he was eminent. We have understood, that ho 
was at once a scientific and practical lawyer, uniting 
comprehensive views of jurisprudence, and laborious re- 
search into general principles, with a Singular accuracy, 
and most conscientious fidelity, in investigating the de- 
tails of the causes in which he was engaged. I'lie spon- 
taneous tribute of the members of the Suftblk liar to so 
young a brother, is perhaps without precedent. It de- 
serves to be mentioned among his claims to {;steem, that 
he was not usurped by a profession to which he was so 
devoted ; that his thirst for legal knowledge and distinc- 
tion, though so ardent, left him free for such a variety 
of exertions and acipiisitions. 

Of his industry, we liavc had ogcasioji frequently to 
speak, and it was not the least striking trait in his char- 
acter. We need no other proof of this, than his early 
eminence in a profession, wliich offers no prizes to ge- 
nius unaccompanied by application, and wliost^ treasures 
are locked up in books, which hold put no lures to imag- 
ination or taste, and which can only interest a mind dis- 
posed to patient and intense exertion. We recur, how- 
ever, to his industry, not so much bccatise it distiti- 
guished him, as from the desire of removing what seems 
to us a false impression, that he fell a victim to (exces- 
sive ajpplication. That he was occasionally guilty ol 
intemperate study (a crime in the eye of a refined mor- 
ality, because it sacrifices future and extensive u|eful- 
ness to immediate acquisition^, is probably true ; but less 
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guilty, we apprehend, than many who are not’ charged 
with excess. His social nature, his love of general lit- 
erature, and his regular use of exercise, gave as great 
and frequent relaxation to his mind, as studious men 
generally think necessary ; nor ought his example to lose 
its power, by the apprehension, that to follow his steps 
will he to descend with him to an early grave. 

This excellent man it has'q)leascd God to take from 
us ; and to take without warning, when our hope was 
firmest, and his prospects of usefulness and prosperity 
were to human eyes, unclouded. That such a course 
should be so short, is the general sorrow. But ought 
vve to think it short ? In the best sense his life was 
long. To be the centre of so many influences; to 
awaken through so large a circle sentiments of aflcction 
and esteem ; to bear effectual testimony to the reality 
of religion ; to exalt the standard of youthful character 
to adorn a profession, to which the administration of 
public justice, and the care of our civil institutions are 
peculiarly confided ; to uphold and strengthen iiseful as- 
sociations ; to be the friend of the poor and ignorant, 
and a model for the rich and improved ; to live in the 
hearts of friends, and to die amidst general, deep, unaf- 
fected lamentation ; these surely are not evidences of a 
lirief existence. ‘ Honorable age is not that, which 
standeth in length of time, nor which is measured by 
number of years ; but wisdom is the gray hair unto men, 
and an unspotted life is old age.’ 

Still the (juestion may be asked, ‘ Why was he taken 
from so much usefulness.^’ W^ere that state laid open 
to us, into winch he is removed, we should liave an 
ansj^r. We should see, that this world is not the 
only'Sne where intellect is unfolded, and the heart and 
active ^wers find objects. We might see, that such a 
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spirit as his, was iioeded now in another and nobler 
province of the creation ; and that all God’s providence 
towards him had been training and fitting him to be 
born, if we may so speak, at this very time, into the 
future world, there to perform offices and receive bles- 
sings which only a mind so framed and gifted could sus- 
tain and enjoy. He is not lost. Jesus, whom he fol- 
lowed, ‘hath abolished death.’ Thought, affection, 
ipiety , usefulness, do not die. If they did, we should do 
well to hang his tomb with sackcloth, or rather to ob- 
literate every trace and recollection of his tomb and his 
name, for then a light, more precious than the sun’s, is 
quenched forever. But he is not lost, nor is he exiled 
from his true happiness. An enlightened, just and good 
mind, is a citizen of the universe, and has faculties 
and affections which correspond to all God’s works. 
Why would W'C limit it to earth, perhaps the louest 
world in this immense creation ? Why shall not the 
spirit, which has given proof of its divine origin and 
heavenly tendency, be suffered to rise to its projtcr 
abode, to a holier community, to a vision of God, under 
which earthly and mortal natures would sink and be 
dissolved ? 

One benefit of the early removal of such a matt as 
Mr. Gallison, is obvious. We learn from it, how early 
in life the great work of life may begin, and how suc- 
cessfully be prosecuted. Had he lived to advanced 
years, the aeqtusitions of his youth would have been 
forgotten and lost hi those of riper years. His charac- 
ter would have been an invaluable legacy, but chielly 
to th6*mature and aged. And surely if his early^dealli 
shall exalt the aims and purposes of the young ; if pid) i 
notv postponed to later years, to a winter which j^ais 
no juch fruit, shall be estetsjhed th(! ornament flpd de 
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fence of that interesting and tempted age ; if our young 
men shall learn from him that they belong to God and 
society; then his early death niay prove as useful as a 
protracted life. 

Wc shall add but one more remark. The general 
sorrpvv which followed Mr. Gallison to the tomb, was 
not only honorable to him, but to the community. For 
he had no dazzling qualities. Ilis manners were not 
imposing, nor was he aided by uncommon patronage,-; 
liis worth was unobtrusive, mild, retiring, and left to 
win its own way to notice and honor. Yet how few 
young men have reared stich a monument in the memories 
and hearts of the community ? Amidst charges of de- 
generacy, and with real grounds of humiliation, we 
should deem it a privilege to live in a state of society, 
in which such a character as Mr. Gallison’s is so gener- 
ally understood, and is recompensed with such heartfelt 
and generous praise. 
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[ I HAVE thrown into an Appendix parts of certain Tracts ami Discourses, which were 
called forth by passing events in the political and religions world. I have aimed, in 
iiKjlting the selections, to take passages, which contain general views, retaining only such 
rt'ferencoH to personal, lomil, and temporary topics, as seem necf;ssary to a full understand- 
ing of the extracts.] 


EXTRACTS FROM OPSEUVATIONS OxV THE PUOrOSn’lON FOR IXCRKASINtJ THE 
MEANS OF TIIEOL(dGICAL EDLTATION AT THE CNlVEitSITY IN CAM- 
RRIlXiE. 18J0. 

* 

As a proposition is now before the public for incrcasmjr the 
means of theological education at Harvard University, it is thought 
that a few observations on the subject may be acceptable to those 
who have not been able to give to it much attention, and whose 
aid and patronage may be solicited. 

It may perhaps be asked by some, tlioiigh I hope the question 
will be confined to a few, Why ought we to be so solicitous for the 
eilucation of ministers ? The answer is obvious. The object of 
tlio ministry is peculiarly important. To the Christian minister are 
intrusted in a measure the dearest and most valuable inlorests of 
the human race. He is called to watch over the morals of society, 
and to awaken and cultivate the principles of piety and virtue in 
the hearts of individuals. He is set apart to dispense that religion, 
which, as we helicvc, came from God, which was given to reform, 
(wait, and console us, and on the reception of which the happiness 
of the future life dej>ciids. Ought we not to be solicitous for the 
wise. and efioctual training of those, by whom this i elig’^ni is to be 
unfolded and enforced, and to whose influence our own minds and 
those of our clijldrcu arc to be so oflen exposed ? 

interest in a minister is very peculiar. He IkS to us what no 
other professional man can be. \\ e want iiim, not to transact our 
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business and to receive a compensation, but to be our friend, our 
guide, an inmate in our families ; to enter our houses in affliction ; 
and to be able to gi^ro ns light, admonition, and consolation in suf- 
fering, sickness, and the last hours of life. 

Our connexion with men of other professions is transient, «icci- 
dcntalj rare. With a minister it is hahitiial. Oticc in the week, at 
least, we are to meet him and sit under hw instructions. We are to 
give np our minds in a measure to his influcrice, and to rcceivd from 
him impressions on a subject, which more than all olher^ concerns 
us, and with which our iinproTcinent and tranquillity through life 
.|]md dur future peace arc intimately connected. 

'■■'We want the minister of religion to address our understandings 
with clearness ; to extend and brighten our moral and religious 
conceptions ; to throw light over the obscurities of th(j sacred vol- 
ume ; to assist us in repelling those doubts wliich sonictinu's shako 
our convictions of Christian truth ; and to establish ns in a linn and 
rational belief. 

We want him, not only to address the understanding with clearness’^ 
but still more to speak to the conscience and heart with power; to 
force, as it were, our thoughts from the world; to rouse ns from the 
slu’fiabers of an unreflecting life; to exliibit religion in an interesting 
form, and to engage our affections on tlic side of duty. Such arc 
the offices and aids which wc need from the Christian ininistcT. 
Who docs not see in a moment, that much preparation of the intel- 
lect and heart is required to render him successful in these high 
and generous labors ? * 

These reasons for being interested in the education of ministi^rs 
grow out of the nature and importance of religion. Aiiotlier im- 
portant remark is, that the state of our country di inauds that 
greater care than ever should be given to this object. It will not 
be denied, I presume, that this country is on the whole advancing 
in intelligence. The means of improvement are more, liberally and 
more g<‘nerally aflbrdc.d to the young tlian in former times. A 
closer corme\ii)n suhsist.s with the cultivated minds in other coun- 
tries. A variety of inMitutions are awakening our powers, and 
communicating a degree of general knowledge, wdiieh was not for- 
•nierly diffused al^ng us. Taste is more extensivady cnltivateci, 
and thr finest pi^uctions of polite literal urc find tlndr way into 
many of our families. JVow in this state of things, in this increa>- 
ing activity of intellect, there is peculiar need of an enlightcqied 
ministry. T^iigion should not he left to feeble and ignorant advo- 
cates, to narrow and unfurnished minds. Its ministers should 
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be practical proofs, that it mjiy be connecter! with tlie noblest im- 
provements of the understanding ; and they .slioiild be able to con- 
vert into weapons %r its defence, the discoveries of philosophy;, and 
the speculations of genius. Religion must be adapted in its mode 
of exhibition to the state of society. The form in which wc pre- 
sent it to the infant will not satisfy and interest the advanced un- 
derstanding. In the same manner, if in a cultivated age religious 
instruction docs not partalfe the general elevation, it will slighted 
by the very minds whose influence it is most desirable to engage on 
the side of virtue and piety. 

I have observed, that an enliglitened age requires an enlightened- 
ministry. On the other hand it may be observed, that an enlight- 
ened ministry is a powerful agent in continuing and accelerating 
the progress of light, of refinement, and of all social improvemenfs. 
The limits of this essay will not admit the full devedopement of this 
sentiment. I will only observe, that perhaps the most reflecting 
men arc not aware how far a society is indebted for activity of in- 
tellect, delicacy of manners, and the strength of all its institutions, 
to the silent, subtile influence of the thoughts and feelings which 
are kept alive in the breasts of multitudes by religious instruction. 

There is another most important consideration for promoting an 
enlightened ministry. Religious teachers there certainly will be, 
of one description or another ; and if men of well furnished minds 
cannot be found for. this office, we shall be overwhelmed by the ig- 
norant and fanatical. The human heart is disposed, by its very 
nature, to religious impressions, and it wants guidance, wants direc- 
tion, wants the light and fervor of other minds, in this most inter- 
esting concern. Conscious of weakness, and delighting in excite- 
ment, it wfill fidlow the blindest guide, who speuivs witli confidence 
of his communications with God, rather tlian advance alone in the 
religious life. An enlightened ministry is the only barrier against 
fanaticism. Remove this, and popular enthusiasts would sweep 
away the multitude as with a torrent, w’ould operate with an unre- 
sisted power on the ardent imagination of youth, and on the devo- 
tional susceptibility of w'oman, and would even prostrate cultivated 
minds in which feeling is the most prominent trait. Jew of us 
consider the prouencss of the human heart to extravagance and 
fanatli^sm, or how much we are all indebted for our safety to the 
good sense and intellectual and religious improvement of ministers 
of jgfcion^ 

i^Orant ministers are drivon almost by necessity to lauaticism. 
Unable to interest their hijkrcrs by appeals to the ^nderstan^iug^ 
70 
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. and by clear, judicious, and affecting delineations of religion, they 
can only acquire and maintain the ascendency which is so dear 
to them, by infljMning the passions, by ^citing a distempered and 
ungoverned^ensibility, and by perpetuating ignorance and error. 
Every man of observation must have seen melancholy illustrations 
of this (ruth, and what an argument does it afford in favor of an 
enlightened ministry I 

Nothing more is needed to show the great interest which the 
community ought to feel in the education of young men for the 
ministry. But it will be asked, Are not our present means sufli- 
* cient ? Are not our pulpits filled with well furnished and enlight- 
ened teachers ? Why seek to obtain additional aids for this 
important end ? I answer, first, that a sufficient number of e^n- 
lightened ministers is not trained for our pulpits. There is a 
demand beyond the supply, even if we look no further than this 
Commonwealth; and if wc look through the whole country, we shall 
see an immense tract of the spiritual vineyard uncultivated, and 
uncultivated for want of laborers. — I answer, in the second place, 
that whilst in our pulpits we have ministers whose gifts and endow- 
ments entitle them to respect, we yet need and ought to possess a 
more enlightened ministry. Many of our religious teachers will 
lament to us the deficiencies of their education, will lament tliat 
the narrowness of their circumstances compelled them to too early 
ah entrance on their work, will lament that they were deprived, Uy 
the imperfection of our institutions, of many iiids which the pre- . 
paration ^or the ministry requires. Wc have indeed many goorP 
miilllstefs. But we eught to have better. We may have bettor. 
But unless we will sow more liberally, we cannot expect a richer 
harvest. The education of ministers decides very much their fu- 
raife character, and where this is incomplete, we must not expect 
lo be "blessed with powerful and impressive instruction. The sinn 
is, we need an increase of the means of theological education. 

But it wiltbe asked, Why shall we advance funds for the educa- 
tion of racist ers, rather than of physicians or lawyers ? Why are 
such peculiar aids and encouragements needed for this profession ^ 

’^Will not the demand for ministers obtain a supply, just as the deinami 
for every other Species of talent ? This reasoning is founded on 
princi^e generally true, that demand creates a supply; but ever'/ 
general ^le has its exceptions, and it is one of the highest ofHc('s 
of practical wisdom to discern the cases where the ruie fails its 
application. 
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All reasoning should give place to fact. Now it is aH tindenia- 
hlc fact, that whilst tlia other learned professions in our country are 
crowded and overstocked, whilst, the supply vastly surpasses the 
demand, the profesision of the ministry is comparatively deserted, 
and candidates of respectable standing, instead of obtruding them- 
selves in crowds, arc ollen to be sought witli a degree of care and 
difficulty. 

The reason of this is to be found in the diflbrence between the 
ministry and other professions. Other professions hold out the 
strong lures of profit- and distinction. Tlicy appeal to the aitihi- 
tioii, the love of gain, the desire of rising in the world, which arc. 
so operative on youthful minds. These lures are not, and ought 
not to he, exhibited by the ministry. This profession makes its 
chief appeal to the moral and religious feelings of the young, 
and wc all know how much fainter these arc tlian those which t 
have previously mentioned. Can avc wonder then that tlie ministry 
is less crowded ? 

I proceed to another remark. The ju’ofessions of law and medi- 
cine do not. imperiously demand any high moral quail tications in 
those who embrace them, A young man, whose habits are not al- 
together pure, or whose character is marked by levity, may enter 
on the study of these professions, without incurring the reproach 
of impropriety or inconsistency of conduct. The ministry, on the 
otlun* hand, demands not merely unexceptiouahle morals, but a se- 
riousness of mind, and u propensity to contemplative and devout 
habits, which are not the ordinary characteristics of that age, when 
a choice must be made of the business of life. On this account 
the number of the young, who are inclined by their own f eliugs 
and advised by others to enter the ministry, is comparatively small. 

1 am now led to ariother rctlcction, growing out of the last. The 
])rofe.ssioii of the ministry has an aspect not inviting to the young. 
Youth is the period of animation and gaiety. But to the hasty ob- 
servation of youth, there is a gloominess, a solemnity, a painful 
self-restraint belonging to the life of a minister. Even young 
men of pure morals and of devotional susceptibility shrink from an 
employment, which they think will separate them from the world, 
and impose a rigorous discipline and painful circumspection, lhat 
path, which they would probably find most tranquil and nio^t nt)wcry, 
seems to thjsm beset with thorns. Do we not see many obstructions 
to a sufficient supply of students of theology ? 

procej|diMo another most important consideration. e 
have seen, th1i||jH||gge number of young men, quahlied by their 
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limits andh feclingd for the mitiistry, is nol to be expected. It is 
•iHso a fact, and a very decisive- fact, that yoilng men, j^us qualified, 
generally belong to fatiftilies, whose circim^tanccs are confined, and 
whose' ineaiisiOf educating their children are exceedingly narrow. 
From this class of society, the ministerial profession, as is well 
know'll, receives its largest supplies. Do, we not at once discover 
from this statement, that this profession demands from tfin cbrnniu- 
nity peculi^^r encouragement ? — ^Let me briefly repeat what I have 
saildf From the nature of the ministry, but a small proportion of the 
young are disposed or fitted to enter it, and of this number a con- 
eideiiebte pjarf^hre un defray the expenses of theit education ; 

and yet community has the highest possible interest in giving 
them the best education which the improvements of the age and th(^ 
opulence of the country will admit. Is it not clear, that there ought 
to be provided liberal funds for this most valuable object ? 

Will it here be asked. Why the candidate for the ministry cannot 
borrow money to defray the charges of his education ? T answ er, 
it is riot always easy for him to borrow. Besides, a debt is a most 
distressing incumbrance to a man, who has a prospect of a salary so 
sm^all, that, without exertions foreign to his profession, it will hardly 
'Support v^^im. Can we wonder that the profession is declined in 
jptefe rente to such a burden ? 

Where this burden, however, is chosen, the cflcict is unhappy, and 
tfeciiuso of religion ^ oflen a sufferer. The candidate, unw illing 
to contract a larger debt than is indispensable to his object," hurries 
tfirorrgh his studies, and enters unfurnished and unprepared on the 
ifiiijistry. His first care is, as it should he, to free liimsclf from 
life pecuniary obligations } and for this end he endeavours to unite 


i^ne ieeuiar employment with his sacred calling. In this w'ay tin*, 
^ipplt of study and of his profession is damped. He forms negli- 
habi^ in hi^ preparation for the pulph, which he soon thinks 
iil^ j|i>^tified by the wants of a growing family. His imperle»iyt ed- 
ucation therefore ^feeveyr completed. His mind remains stationa- 


ry. A library, which he fe unable to erilarge, furnishes the 

weeWy food for his flock, wh4 ai^0 forced to siibsisi on an uuiuter- 
repetition of the' same dl|l thotirghts. ^ 

^ the mrifencholy history of too iniany who enter the ministi y . 

mca’hmMg^ aufficientiy prepared, and the 

'corisequ^eo is,'tl^t religious irtitr action is not- what i®%iliouId bo. 
The edmmunity at large enfinot perhaps understand how cxtensi\ 
a prep|irAtion the ministry requires. , There is ope however, 
which sh#ld%ach them, that it 
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that which is demanded for any othf^.r profession. A kwycr and 
physician begin their cniploynient a small number of clients or 
}»atients, and their pvact^jie is contiiicd to the least important cases 
within their respective departments. They have therefore much 
leisure for preparation afterventering on their pursuits, and gradu- 
ally rise into public notice. Not so the minister. lie enters at 
once on the stage. All the duties of a parish immediately devolve 
np{)n him. His connexibn at the first moment extends to as large 
a nurriber as he will ever be called to serve. His station is at first 
conspicuous. He is literally burdened and pressed with duties. 
'J'ho mere labor of composing as many sermons as are demanded 
of him, is enough to exhaust his time and strength. If then his ed- 
ucation has been deficient, how is it to be repaired ? Amidst these 
disadvantages, can we wonder that the mind loses its spring, and 
soon becomes satisfied with very humble productions ? How impor- 
tant is it, that a good foundation should be laid, that the theological 
student should have time to accumulate some intellectual treasures, 
and that ho should be trained under circumstances most suited to 
give himu^ unconquerable love of his profession, of study, and of 
the cause to which he is devoted ! 


TUB SYSTEM OF EXOLCSION AND DENUxXOiATION IN KELICION 
CONSIDERED. 1815. 

Nothing is plainer, than that the leaders of the party called ^ Or- 
thodox,’ have adopted and mean to enforce a system of exclusion, 
in regard to Liberal Christians. They spare no pains to infe<^11ie 
minds of their too easy followers with the persuasion, that they oughl 
to ri^iuse communion with their Unitarian brethren, and to deny them 
the dtame, character, and privileges of Christians. On this system, 

1 shall now Offer several observations. 

1 begii^ with important suggfetion. I beg that it may be dis- 
tinctly understood, that the zeal o/Liberal Christians on this pouii 
has no other object; than the pea^ and prosperity qf the church of 
<Christ. We are pleading, not our own cause, but the ifau^o of our 
Mastcr.^The denial of our Christian character by iallible and im- 
p^fect men gives us no anxiety. Our relation to Jesus Christ is 
not to bo'l^issolvcd by the breath of man. Our cliristimi rights 
do not depend on ^uinan passions. IVe have precisely the same 
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power overtfur brethren^ whibh they have oVcr us, and are equally 
authorised to sever them from th^body of Christ. Still more ; if the 
possession of truth give superior weigh| .^to denunciation, we are 
persuaded that our opposers will be the severest sufferers, should we 
think ht to hurl back the sentence of exclusion ami condemnation. 
But wc have no disposition to usurp power over our brethren. We 
believe, that the spirit which is so studiously excited against our- 
selves, has done incalculable injury to the 'cause of Christ ; and wc 
pray God to deliver us from its power. 

WhjTare the name, character, and rights of Christians to be de- 
nied to Unitarians I J3o they deny that Jesus is the Chriat ? do they 
reject his ^ord as the rule of their faith and practice ? do their lives 
discover indifference to his authority and example ? JVo, these arc 
not their offences. Tlicy are deficient in none of the qualifications 
of disciples, which were required in the primitive age. I'hoir of- 
fence is, that they read the scriptures for themselves, and derive 
from them diflcrent opinions on certain points, from those which oth- 
ei^s have adopted. Mistake of judgment is their pretended crime, 
and this crime is laid to their charge by men, who are as liable to 
mistake as themselves, and who seem to them to have falhui into 
some of the grossest errors. A condenming scnteitco from such 
judge^S ^lirries with it no terror. Sorrow for its uncharitableness, 
llhd^’rong disapprobation of its arrogance, are tlic principal fcel- 
Wng^ w^ch it inspires. 

It is truly astonishing, that Christians are not more impressed 
witli the unbecoming spirit, the arrogant stylo, of IhostJ, who deny 
the qhristian character to professed and c.\em[)lary followers of 
Jesus Christ, becau.se they differ in opinion on some of the most 
subtile arid difficult subjects of theology. A stranger, at hearing 
of these denouncers, would conclude, without a doubt, 
tlihMhey clothed with infallibility, and were apfipoiated to sil in 
ju4gni©*^t OH; their brethren. But for myself, 1 know not h 
of pretence for the language of superiority assumed by our advf^r- 
saries. Arc they exempted from the common I'railty of our nature ? 
Has Ghd gii^iSn them superior intcliigence ? Were they .educnfed 
under birciimstances more favdrable to improyerneJiit than those 
whom' they ? Have they brought to tjiki scriptures more 

iieriou% nhxiibus, and unwearied attention ? Or do their lives ex- . 
press a#i&i^jper reverence for God aiid for hio: ? Nq*, '.riiey 

are fallible^ in^P^^rfeCt men, possessing no higher means, and no 
.^stronger motives for studying the word of God, than their Umtori an 
irethrenf tlicir language to them is virtually tins ^ We 
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pronounce you to be in error, and in most dangerous error. We 
know that -wc are right, and that you are wrong, in regard to the 
fundamental doctrines o£) ;the gospel. You are unworthy the chris- 
tiim name, and unlit to sit with us at the table of Christ. We oiler 
you the truth, aud.you reject it at the peril of your souls.’ Such 
is the language of humble Christians to men, who in capacity uiid 
appai*ent .piety are not inferior to theniscdves. This language has 
sprcad^fram the leaders through a considerable part of the coiniiiu- 
nity. Men in those walks of life which leave them without leisure 
or opportunities for improvement, are beard to decide on the most 
intricate points, and to pass sentence on men, whose lives have 
been devoted to the study of the scriptures. The female, forget- 
ting: the tenderness of her sex, and the limited advant%cs whicli 
her ediication atfords for a critical study of tlie scriptures, inveighs 
with bitterness against the damnable errors of such men as New- 
ton, Locke, Clarke and J^rice ! The young, too, forget the mod- 
esty which belongs to their age, and hurl condemnation on the head 
which has grown gray in the service of God and mankind. Need 
I ask, whether tliis spirit of denunciation for supposed error be- 
comes the humble and fallible disciples of Jesus Christ? 

In vindication of this systgpi of exclusion and denunciation, it is 
oflen urged, that the ‘honor of religion,’ the ‘purity of thochurph,’ 
and the ^ cause of trutii,’ forbid those wlio hold the true gospel, to 
maintain fellowship with those who support corrupt and injurious 
opinions.^ Without stopping to notice the modesty of those who 
cioit^ an exclusive knowledge of the true gospel, I wmiihl answer, 
tliat the ‘ honor of religion ’ can never suffer by admitting to Chris- 
tian fcllow.ship men of irre])roachable lives, whilst it has suflered 
most severely from that narrow and uncharitable spirit, which has 
excluded such men for imagined errors. I answer again, that «^th6 
cause of truth’ (ban never suffer by admitting to Christian fellowship 
uiei^> who honestly profess to make the scriptures their rule of 
faitli^nd practice, whilst it has suffered most severely by siibstitu- 
fiiig for this standard conformity to human creeds and formularies. 
»t is truly .wonderful, if excoimnunication for supposed error be the 
umth^ of purifying the <*hiirch, that the church has been so long 
and so wofuljy corfupted. Whatever may have bcQn the delicicn- 
eiea of Christiansi in other respect.'^, they have certainlydi&'Uovcrcd 
iio criminal reluotonco in applying this instrument ol purification. 
Could the thuuderi^ and lightnings of excommunication have cor- 
rectcil^ihe of the churcli, not one pestilential vapor 

would hSve^adctl it for ages. Tlie air of Paradise would not have 
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beea morer furo, more refreislihig. wKat does histoi^ tell iis ? 

It tells us, that the spirit of ei^clusipn and denunciaiicm has con- 
tributed more than all pther causes to tho corruptioapf.the churchy 
to the diffusion of erpr ; and has^rendered the record^ of the cliris- 
tian oonimunity as black, as bloody, as ref oltinf|f to humanity, as 
the records of empires founded on conquest and guilt. ‘ 0 - 

But it is said. Did not the apostle denounce the erronfpuiy hnd 
pronounce a curse on the ^ abettors of aliotlicr gospel ? ^ This is 
the strong hold of the friends of denunciation. Bui, let lis never 
forgej^ mat the apostles were inspired men, capable^of marking out 
with unerring certainty, those who substituted another jgospeF for 
the true. Show us their successors, and we will cheerfully obey 
them. 

It is also important to recollect the character of those men, 
against whom the apostolic anathema was directed. They were 
men, who knew distinctly what the apostles taught, and yet opposed ^ 
it; and who endeavoured to sow division, and to gain followers, in 
flie churches which the apostles had planted. These men, resist- 
*ijag the known instructions of the authorised and inspired teachers 
of the gospel, and discovering a factious, selfish, mercenary j=?pirit, 
w4fe jij^ly ekcll^ded as unworthy ti^ Christian name. But what 
men, have the^hristians whom it is the ctis- 
tonri of the * Orthodox’ to denounce ? Do these oppose what tliey 
^ l^mpW fo be the doctrine of Christ and his apostles ? Do they not 
revere Jesus and his inspired messengers ? Do they not dissent 
' brethren, simply because they believe that their brethren 

dii^nt from their Lord ^ — Let us not forget, that the contest at 
tSe present day, is not between the apostles themselves and men 
their known instructions, but between uninspired 
who eiQtially receive the apostles as authorised teachers 
; the and whp only differ in judgment as io tlie^iterprota- 

tio|i ^ th€S^ writings. . unjust, then, is it for any class of ^ris- 
tians, to confound their opponents with tlic factious and unprinci- 
pled Siectar|aaa of the prii^ive ago. Mistake in judgment is flni 
heui^iest charge Vhich oSe d has how a right to urg«^ 

^a0st afiol^er ,; and we find that the app^tfes ever denounced 
^isti^p^aS ^ ^d fatal hostility ’ to the giflipelj^^that they pr<» 
noujj|gM^.jthathemas oa jnen whp wished tb obey, but ^ho misap- 
preh^^ejl their doctrines ? The, apostles ;weU^ reniembcrcd, that 
none , aver mistook more widely than themselves. They reineinbcr- 
^cd, to^tho lenity of thehr.Lord towards their errors, lenity 

they niori^ed^ifod labored to diffuse/ 
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‘ Solemn 




gospol^ aail 

ana pictjHWth o^jply.®^ j^) reapectful co^ider«||^n. 

Til. _ "T^quiry tlmy seem err^eous m^ injurious, we are aullior- 
'^un<i^?|ccordmg i^o our ability^ to exposOi by fair ^nd 
“^ent, thpir 'natuM and tendency . B ut I maintain, that 
rlgh| asi,mdividuals, pr in an associated Capacity, to. 
bcaf our “‘sofen^ testimony ’ agiunst these opinions, by ^men^^ 

‘ I Christian who listeiife to theirti; or by branding fhem 


witji the, teriifying epithets, for the purpose of preventing 
inquhy into Cfeir truth. This is the fashionable mpde of 
f beSi'ing te^iinony|,j mid it is a Weapon which will ji|Jjrays bejP>ost 
. sp^esslul in th^^mhds of4he proud,. positive, ^(1 bverhelKng, 
W|^o ar||^pst:^^Mient of contradiction, and. h least rdgard 

■''Lof-ihSijillrethren. ' ' *' . ^ 

r'^ay be the right of Christfans, as to bearing 


tija^y agam^^bpfcions which they deem injurious, I , ^eny thit . 
they j^re any to. pass a condemning sehtence, on accoutel^ t 
of 1 heap opinions, on the characters of men whose *g6|ierol dapq|t- 
conforraied to the gtfepeVof Christ, |l|o|h 
reason unite in teaching, that the best and only sianoara of 

life ; and he \yho overlooks testimony of a christi|^^ 
life, . and . a ’Sentence of condcidhation oh opinions, 
whi^ Sp as.his brother may err, violates mosf flagrantly 

Kty <of j«st and candid judgment, and opposes the peaceful ah(l 
itaplo spirit of the gospel. Jesus Christ says, ‘ By thoir 
yolknow them.’ ‘Not every one, that saitlil^hto me, Lord, 
Lord) shall epter into the kingdom of heaven, but he who 
the will of my Matfier which is ip heaven,’ ‘Ife hre rny frie^P, 

' -'^^ana 

o.Mtdhht, 


if ^ do ^alspevOr I command you,’ that Scaje^ 

i..e. the precepts of the Se|mon on 
‘ 1 will liken lum ito a man who Wilt,, h*# tiohse upon a rock.’ It 
wotild be chty io'!jinulti 8in^f&*pasSii|jBs. The wh^ ^scriptures 
lcac|^us, ^h^ Iiei^d he ohif Is a Christia||::whi^!it 
by the prpo^ls gospel, and that by this stdtidi^d alotm, thh*, 

'' religion . shouW be tried. We dd^hot depy, that 


iStian 


profeS 


oulr brethren’ hwe a right to roSrm a jlidgmeiiit as to dd^l 
cUaracteif#|;^ut that we hiwe ^ right to be jud^fea hi* tho 

/thJi ^in^t ^proved, and the most settled rules, by which^ 
i ^ t;ried ; difd when thesis arc ov^riookedf:,aud th#^ 



mosti 

^ractflr^ which on thlo giround/^erves ioi^Jl^tter name 
thw.deAM^ation and pei^^cution.,^^ ^ 

t^t this suggestion of j^rsecutiodVill he in^ re- 

peUi^ by^^ose, who deal mifet large^ in dtmune^on. ^ut pej^e- 
cutionis a w^ong or injury inflicted fbr-opiniens^ and surelJi|||te»aiUts 
on charaetdriaU under this dednition. Some peii&^iiife sei&rd to^hink^ 
that persecution consists in pursuing error :iSrith fii'e.and^^'ivor^ ; 
and that t^reforo it has ceased to exist, except in distem^ed im- 
agingtibns, bec^se no class of Christians amon^^iyff 9 is a^ed with 
these terrible wiBapoi|&. But iio. The form is chan^edy but the 
Spirit lives. , Persecution has given up its halter aii#^ot, but it 
breathes yenqm^ from its lips, and secretly blasts what it cii|p0t 
opei||y,4estroy^^ For example, a liberal ihinis^r^ hd^e vet'ci^^ 
spect in his walk, however irreproachable id alF his relations, no 
sooner^ avows his hdneat coi^victions on somd qf tj^ most'ldifficult 
subjects, than his hamp begins to be a by-worife thojiisaiilleus- 
gicions are infused into his hearers ; and it is insinuated, that he is 
^ hiinister of Batan, in *tlie guise of an angel of ligh|.’ At a little 
distance from h^s home, calumny assumes aholder tone.' Ho ts pro- • 
Indeed, ?aii^infide|, and it is gravely asked, whether lie belifeves in 
^ morals are assailed. Jld iS a 

the 'world, Mending souls to hell,’ to gratify the most, selfi sh , 
j^j^ions. , But' notwitb^anding all this/ he must nof i^y a word 
abodt persecution, for reports like these rack no limbs ; they do not 
evqi^injuroa hair of his head ; and how then is be persecuted 
for myeelf, I am as willing that my adversary should taki my 
or my life, as that ho should rOb me of my reputation^ rob hie 
Jf tb^^^iiection of my friends, and of my means of doing good. 

who takes from mo my good^iiame,^ talons the best pefsses- 
i^Jpf vy^b tiuman power caa^ deprive ihe. It is true, that a 
ihjristiaii^ireputation m:dbmparativeiy a light object^ isias 

jfojjeiiy^ so is h^^fe;& aU are light things to him/^'wh6$6 hdip is 
of ^mortality; ButJ%f ail reputa- 
ion is to |n||iy 9 (ms the rfestprecibi^^ ^bp us of it, is 

1 ^ttd tuning thd j^^ 


bet i^Eit tb^ denunciation attej^pt 

feir sense of duty, and thmir sincere 


l^hisQlmrge, 
lire t‘o promote 

of truth. ' Stii^®ominid ' was equnll/'S^^ when ho 
nquisiMp^ and l?;dqi4>f dot that maii^ tbrturdt^of Chris- 


r .vA *L.». 
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-iacrilw, oriite.foea • ‘ I beg that 
tKese Inay, in^scfiminately to the party 

called ^ prt^ox'j’fS^oi^ w WJUltitudes, whose humility 

and chaifi|fl^urd tevoU-^^ tliemselves the standards of 

from as^^thig m Christian character of their 

M^ajjl^^her’^ohsiderations maybe added to those which have 
l)eea«^j^j^y^ the system of excluding from Christian 

fpilews^p men of upright lives, on account of their opinions. It 
neccssanjiy ge|i«rateB perpetual discord in the church. Men dif- 
fer in as much as in features. No two minds arc per- 

TJI^e shades of belief are infinitely diversified; ‘ 

; '*^t it tS( immense -variety. of sentiment, every man is right in 
own = eyesi^ % discovers errors in the creed of his 

brother. Eve^y' man is prone to magnify the importance of his 
pwu^peculiariij^s, and to discover danger in the peculiarities of 
6th^. I TWs Us bpmari nature. Every man is partial to his own 
opmiphs, uocai^e they are his own, and his self-will and pride are 
vended by i^ohtifadiction. Now what must we expect, when be- 
ings !>^o erring, so divided in sentiment, and so apt to be unjust to. 
the v.idews^ of others, assert the right of excluding one another frowns 
A^e^liTistian church on account of imagined error ? As the sefip- 
tiiros .j^gpnfiue this right to no individual and to no body of Ci^s- 
flans, it belongs alike to„all; and what must we expect, when Ch^s^^ v. 
tiant 4 orall capacities and dispositions, the ignorant, preju<tteed, 
andfaJ^lf-^nccited, imagine it their duty to prescribe opinions to ' 
Cm^ondom, and to open or to shut the door of the church accor- 
ding tO;|he decision which their neighbours may form on some iflif 
tbe inost perplexing points of theology ? This question, unhappily, 
hias received answer upon answer in ecclesiastical history, ^%-e 
fherc see Christians denouncing mid excommunicatingrHQinc another - 
for aupp(6»$j^d .Cirror, until every denomination has becnvpronounced 
al^^f^gcd by sbn^e portion of the Christian world; so that wer^ the 
curses of.men t6 prevail, not one human being wopld enter heavem. 
To me it appears,; that to ptead for the right of excldding men of 
blamalnifl <m account of their opinions, iSfo sound the peal 
of pj^petua^^iQ^-^vers^ war. Arm men with this power, aud^ 
we shall but thunder.’ Some person?^ ars suffi- 

cichUy simply that if this ‘horrid Unitarianiliti’ were 
oncp quietly into its grave, the chtirch wopld 

be-aijae^i present contests have their origin, hot^ 

in Unitarianism, but very much in the prin-^ 



ciples jftf ' the' of 

ccmtrai^^tion, ftf^lnen^^^^ioh ilpon 

other the sari^ cfk^p^ wbi<% re^|bjp^ make 

tcrrqd, another and'iuiioih^^^ eriW wouM start up 

f before the zealous gterdianr of of the efeirch^^l. .The 

Arminian j ffom wiioin the jkrsifiit has bfecn diverted for a time by 
his more ofTondihg :^nitarian= brother, . w be awakened 

fr^(^m his drd^&a of security, by the clamor of denunleiatibn ; and 
shouWthe Arraiiuai^ § p^yjihe Calvitusts then find time 
‘ . to look "into the c6ntr(#ersies among themselves, and ahuost every 
Mass would discover, with the eagle eye of their brethren at Now- 
York,'that those who differ from them hold ‘another gos|iel,’ 
and ought to be ‘resisted and' denounced/ Thus thfe wars of 
Christians will be perpetual. Never will there be peace, until 
Christians %roe to- di^r, and agree to look er the evidences of 
Christian character in the temper and the life. * ' ^ 

^ Another argument against this practice of denouncing the 
supposed errors of sincere professors of Christianity, is this.. It 
dxalts to supre{pa<^ in the church, men who have the least claim 
tlH^fftiencdi^ llumble, meck^ dnd affectionate Christians are least 
to thahe cnbeds for thoir brethren, and to denounce those 
Wil^ differ fironi them. On the contrary, the impetuous^ proud, 
and enthusiastic^ men who <^annot or will not weigh the arguments 
of ti^ponents, are always most positive, and most unsparing iu 
denunciation^ These take the lead in a system of exclusion, 
xfeey have *110 fake modesty, no false charity, to shackle their'zeiil 
^ kj^afoii^ fundamentals for th^ir brethren, and in punishing the 
obstinhte in The consequence is, that creeds arc formed, 

wj^^^i^lude iVomrChrist^s church some of his truest followers, 
wii^ch qutili|;6 TC£k^ as Well ad revelation, and which subsequent 
mut^e and :expieiri awuy, lost the %lt©te re- 
be rejected^ Slich has been theJnstSVy 

4f the church. strhll^e th J%e :db from the 

^past. W^at^aip^hb fcelsitis own^^ibiiity, who sees the errors 
into ^ich the^liiire «hd ‘ orthod^ ^ of former tttpes have been 
^^‘ibeti^y^, hondiders his own ^tjter iii|^ 

the of truth, which ever/ mind, of every 

ccive ii^|rdcr to shlvatioft, will ubt tremble oi 

presciiibin^to hk blfethrcff, in his own wordsy^e views they mtisi 
^ maitiiain oh the most Perplexing subjects <3^ r^i|lou ? *' Himiilit > 
#iIJ always Icavo^ thm wtir 
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Anolfeef^te con^^riWUn system of ps^cluding 

me« of^apj^^ebt siinbMty^^for^ entirely subverts free 

inquiry nntoitlieiscll^ufc^ particular system is 

surroundafl by this when ^6©J® defenders have brought 

the majoi% to bejiove^stlijftt it is a mark of deprav- 

ity and perdii^on, what but th&lfiamc of liberty is left to Christians? 
The obstaoles 4o inquiry ^ as real, and may be as powerful, as 
in the neighbourhood of the Inquisition. The multitude dare not 
think, and the thinking dare not speak. The right of private 
judgment may tWis^ m a Protestant country, bo reduced to a nullity. 
It is true, that men are sent to the scriptures; but they are told 
before they go, that they will be driven from the church on earth 
an^n heaven, unless they find in the scriptures the doctrines which 
arc embodied in the popular creed. They are told, indeed, to in- 
quire for themselves; but they arc also told, at what points inquiry 
must arrive; and the sentence of exclusion hangs over them, if 
they%appen to stray, with some of the best and wisest men, into 
forbidden paths.^' Now this ‘ Protestant liberty ’ is, in one respect, 
more irritating than Papal bondage. It mocks as well as enslaves 
us. It talks to us courteously as friends and brethren, whilst 
it rivets our chain.s. It invites and even charges us to look w^i 
otir dwn eyes, but with the same breath warns us against soeiftg 
anything which Orthodox eyes have not seen before us. Is thjg a 
state of things favorable, to serious inquiry into the truths of the 
gosp^ ; -y ct, how long has the church been groaning under this 
cruepyoke ? « 

Another objection to this system of excluding professed disciples 
account of their opinions, is, that it is incoiijsiste^t 
withlm? great principles of Congregationalism. In churches, 
where the power is lodged in a few individuals, who arc supposed 
to^be the most learned men in the community, the workpi' marking 
out. imd Excluding the erroneous may seem less difficult. But 
amftg. Congregationolists, the H:ffiunal before which the offender 
is to bo fought is the whole church, cotisisiing ‘partly of men in 
luinihle circumstances, and, of umroproved miiids; partly of men 
engaged' iti active and pressing business; and partly of men ol 
education, whosO' §|tudies ,have been directed to law and medicine. , 
No\y iu this aklibuttul, before which the most intricate ^points of 
lhef) 1 |jgy ar 0 ,td be discussed, and serious inquirers arc to ansu^er for 
opinioEi^, " which tha]f^ have perhaps examined more laboriously and 
fuithfaHy than* al| Ihe^ judges ? Would a ciiurch of humble men, 
conscious dip their i^Mod opportunities, consent to try, for these 
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pretettfe^ crirnoe, Chriati^ ;h^^st, 

asd as exemplary al th^selves 

ness of excluding; men^^ opinions, ar'c^^l^ toxkpe liMe in6fo 
than the tool of.tKe minfS^r^ or a few itIflueMUl merhi)&Fs; and our 
churches are, in general,: indtSj^ndont-and too uj>right to take 

this p^rt in so 'solemn atransactiohJ^^To correct their deficiencies, 
and to quicken their zeal on t£is point^we are now threatened with 
new tribunals^ or Consociations, whose office it will be to try minis- 
ters for their "errors, ib inspect the churches, and to advise and assist 
them in the^eixtirpat ion of '-^heresy.’ ' Whilst the laity are slumber- 
ing, the ancient and firee constitution of our cliurches is silently 
undermined, and is crumbling a^ay. Since argument is insuffi- 
cient to produce uniformity of Opinion, recourse must be had to 
more powerful instruments of eOiiViettOt|;l mean, to ecclesiastical 
COXJUTS. And are this people indeed prepared to submit to this 
most degrading form of vassalage; a vassal?^, which reaches and 
palsiee the mind, and imposes on it the dreams and fictions of men, 
for the everlasting truth of God ! ^ ^ ‘ 

These remarks lead me to the last consideration which I shall 
urge against the proposed system bf exclusion and separation. 

, system will shake to the foundation our religious institutions, 
and destroy many habits and Connexions which have had the hap- 
influence on the religious character of this people. Iq the first 
place, if Christian communion and all acknowledgements of Chris- 
tian character are to be^ denied on the ground of difference ol* 
opinion, the annual ^ Convention of Congregational Ministers, of 
Massachusetts,’ that ancient bond of union, must be dissolved; 
aqd in ifs dissolution we shall lose the edifying, honoratdo, and rare 
example of UMtsters regularly assembling, not to exercise power 
and to fetter fee conscience, but to reciprocate kind affection; and 
to unite i«|;0onding rel^ to the families of their deceased brethren. 
This event may gladdieii the heart of tfie seeiarian; it^vill carry 
no joy to the widpw an^rphan^In thtem0Xt''piace, the ^ Associa- 
tions of Ministli^ii^ in btfir: diffoi^^ cbunti^»,,itibi4t: in mjahy cases bo 
^ broken up, to roorh new a^^ciatibns, founded onsimihir- 
i^ of opinion;^ interc^rse, which now subsists be- 

tween minister^ of dil^rent persuasions, and wl^ch fends to enlarge 
l|in hund^and to give a liberality to the fbeHngS]i#ill bo diminished, 
if nof'^dlstroyed; and ministers,^ bteoming^^^ A^^ Confractqd and 
eixclusivb^ilf commUmcate mbre Of thiS^Unhappy spini to tlieir 
sbefotiefir.— tn the nexi place, neighbouring churches; which, from 
theiif very foundation, have cuMVated (Ar|Stlun ebthmunron, and 
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co\U]^6lled, be mutually c^^tranged, 

and c^hiilg the teinp»er||f t^ will exchange 

fellowship for^^denu&atm ; and instep 6f delighting in each 
othet^aprosperity, wilptw^k each oth^^^ destruction. — Again; in 
the same dhurchy where CbriStitns have long 

acknowledged each other as disciples of our Master, and have par- 
taken the same feast of charity, angry divisions will break forth, 
parties will be marshalled. under different leaders, the sentence of 
excommunication will be hurled by the majority on their guiltless* 
brethren (if the majority should be ‘orthodox’), and thus anger, 
heart-burnings, and bitter recriminations will spread tlirough many 
of our towns and churches. — Again ; many of our religious socie- 
ties jvill be rent asunder, their ministers dismissed, and religious 
institutions cease. It is well known, that many of our country 
parishes arc able to support but a single minister. At the same 
time, they arc divided in sentiment ; and nothing but a spirit of 
charity and tbrbearance has produced that union, by which public 
worship has, been maintained. Once let the proposed war be pro- 
claimed, let the standard of party bp raised, and a minister must 
look for support to that party only to which he is attached. An 
‘ Orthodox’ minister should* blush to ask it from men, whom he de- 
nounces for honest opinions, and to whom he denies all the ordi- 
nances of the gospel. It surely cannot be expected that Libertd 
Chri.stians will contribute, by their property, to uphold a system of 
oxclusiou and intolerance directed against themselves. What then 
will fic the fate of many of our societies Their ministers, even 
nowjean with difliciilty maintain the conflict with other denomina- 
tions. Must they not sink, when deserted by their most eflicieat 
li ieiids ? Many societies will bo left, as sheep without a shepherd, 
a prey to those whom wo call sectarimis, but who will no longer 
iiave an exclusive right to the name, if tlie system of division, which 
has beep proposed, be adopted. Many ministers will be compelled 
t<» leave the field of their labors and their prospects of usefulness; 
and T fear -the ministry lose its hold on the afibbtion and vene- 
ration of mph, when it shall have engendered so much division and 
contention.— But this is not all The system of denying the chris- 
lian name to |Jiosc who difler from us in iiiterpretiug tlic scriptures, 
will carry discord not only into churches, but families. ^ Ii^how 
many instances are hcads^ of families divided in opinion on the 
present subjects of contrdversy. Hitherto they have lovbd each 
other a^s partakers of , the same glorious hopes, and have repaired 
in their domestic joys pp^feofrows to the same God, (as they imag- 
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they have, different an^;^diffe^^ and aje tatigkt that 

•the frion4s if truth arc ^.tp hold , coni^uiin w rejecters. 
Let* thi^ doctrine -be locciWhd-, andh^ne^i^-thc tenderest ti^l^ by 
which many wpjdcd^ Kcc^ are kalilf topthej will bp dissolved 
The;^^^nily^altal^^. tnust fdlh . -ko will be kin^wn in many a 
domestic jcctreat^ijot as a bond of.'u^nj but a subject of debate, 
a source of discord or dcprepi^ion. ^ 

Nowlask^ Fpr wtat bophiarp sacrifices to be made ? 

The ^jeat eiid is, that cerlldh.^pplnipn^, which have been embraced 
by manjr; serious and inpuiring the trutp qf God, may 

he , driven fropr the , chjiirch, anp he dreaded by the people as among 
the worst of crimes. Uniformity pf- ipinibn, that airy good > which 
emperors, councils, sy%p<bi ||iabops, and been 

seeding for ages, by edicts^ Creeds, ttreaienipgs, excommunications, 
inquisitions, and this is the great^^bject of the system 

of exclusion, epparatiou, aod denunciation which is now to be in- 
troduced. To- this we are td' apcrifice 0iir;„ established habits and 
bonds of union, and this is Ip .pitfsucd which, as many 

reflecting men believe, threaten our. dcihcsf rights and liberties. 

;; . It is sincerely hoped, that .reflecting laymen will no longer shut 
their eyes on this subject. It is a melancholy fact, tlu^t pur long 
ps^blished Congregational form of church government is menaced, 
and tribunals unkno>yn to our churches, and unknown, as wc be- 
lieve, to the scriptures, are to bo introduced; and introduced for the ' 
very purpose, that the qppppsed errors and mistakes of miniStorB 
and pri\ ale. Christians may be tried and punished us heresies^ thot 
is, .as crimes. In these tribunals, as in all ecclesiastical bodies, the 
clergy, who make theology their profession, will of necessity liav( 

Pv preponderating uiflucUce, so that the question now before the 
ppj>y® ontyVli new form gf the old controversy, which has 

a|itated all ages; vi2v whether the clergy shall think for ^e l ait 
' or ^prescribe to thcm^liteir ^igionJ Were this question fairly 
projk^ed to tab public, focrfc^ould be but one answer; but it is 
wrapped lip iu 5|^jdark phrasec^^y |ibout the purity and order of 
" the church, a phraseblogy, wdnchj I boIicVe, imposes bn in ujtitudcs 
pf mimsters as well os laynten, and induce^ j^cquicscence in jfneas- 
urcj^thb real tendency of which tl\ey would aphor. vlt is, I hope, 
frbWtoo feeling of party, biit frbm a sincere regard to tUo' religion 
of Chtflft, that t wSuISjfowso the' sluinb^ii^" minds. of this commu 
, whiiiir^ang over ^pir, religious institurions. 

J(b power is so rapidly accuiim^tecl,^r 
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ecclesiastical power. It assails men with menaces of etjarnal wo, 
unless they submit, and gradually awes thc^ most stubborn and 
strongest minds into subjection. I mean not to ascribe the inten- 
tion of introducing ecclesiastical tyranny to any class of Christians 
among us ; but I believe, that many, in the fervor of a zeal which 
may be essentially virtuous, are about to touch with iniliallowcd 
hands the ark of God, to support Christianity by measures wliich 
its mild and charitable spirit abhors. I believe, that many, over- 
looking the principles of human nature, and the history of the 
church, are about to set in motion a spring of which they know 
not the force, and cannot calculate the effects. I believe, that the 
seed of spiritual tyranny is sown, and although to a careless spec- 
tator it may seem the ^ smallest of all seeds,’ it has yet, within it- 
self, a fatal principle of increase, and may yet darken this region 
of our country with its deadly branches. 

The time is come, when the friends of Christian liberty and 
cliristian charity arc called to awake^^and to remember thcirdutics 
to themselves, to posterity, and to the clmrch of Christ. The 
time is come, when the rights of conscience and the freedom of 
our churches must be defended with zeal. The time is come, 
when menace and denunciation must be met with a s[)irit, which 
will show that we dread not the frowns, and lean not on the favor 
of man. The time is come, when every expression of superiority 
on llui part of our brethren should be repelled as criminal usurpa- 
tion. But in doing this, let the friends of liberal and genuine 
Christianity remember the spirit of their religion. Let no passion 
or bitterness dishonor their sacred cause. In contending for the 
gos])cl, let them not lose its virtues or forfeit its pi;omises. — Wo arc 
indeed called to pass through one of the severest trials of human 
virtue, the trial of controversy. We should carry with us a sense 
of its danger. Religion, when made a subject of debate, seems 
ofleu to lose its empire over the heart and life. The mild and 
alTectionate spirit of Christianity gives plaice to angry recrimina- 
tions and cruel surmises. Fair dealing, uprightness, and truth, 
are exchanged for the arts of sophistry. The devotional feelings, 
too, decline in warmth and tenderness. Let us then watch and 
pray. Let us take heed that the weapons of our warfare be not 
carnal. Whilst we repel usurpation, let us be just to •the’^cnc- 
ral rectitude of many by whom our cliristian rights are invaded. 
Whilst we repel the uncharitable censures of men, let us not for- 
get that deep humility and sense of unwort liiness witli which we 
should ever appear before God. In our zeal to maintain the 
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great truth, that our Father in Heaven i« alone the Supreme 
God, let us not neglbct that intercourse with him, without wliicli 
the purest conceptions will avail little \to enthrone him in our 
hearts. In our zeal to hold fast the/ word of Christ’ in opposition 
to human creeds and forii^ularies, let us not forget, that our I^ord 
dem^ds another and a still more unsuspicious confession of him, 
even the exhibition of his spirit and religion in our lives. 

The controversy in which we arc engaged is indeed painful ; hut 
it was not chosen, but forced upon us, and we ought to regard it as 
a part of the discipline to which a wise Providence has seen fit to 
subject us. Like all other trials, it is designed to promote our 
moral perfection. I trust, too, that it is designed to promote the 
cause of truth. Whilst 1 would speak diflidently of the future, I 
.still hope, that a brighter day is rising on the Christian church, than 
it has yet enjoyed. The gospel is to shine forth in its native glory. 
The violent excitement, by which some of the corruptions oi’ this 
divine system arc now .suppj||*tcd, cannot he permanent; and tlu^ 
uiicharilablcncss with which they are enforced, will react, like tlu^ 
persecutions of the churcli of lioine, in favor of trulh. Already 
we luive the comfort of seeing many disposed to inquire, and to 
inquire without that terror, which has hound as with a spell so 
many minds. We doubt not, that this inquiry will result in a (lec[> 
conviction that Christianity is yet distigured by crrois which liav<- 
been transmitted from ages of darkness. Of this, at least, wc ure 
sure, that inquiry, by discovering to men the dithculties and oh>- 
scuritics which attend the present topics of eoiitroversy, will fi r- 
minatc in what is infinitely more dcsiruhlo lluiu doctrinal concord, 
in tlio diftusion ^f a mild, candid, and charitable tenq>er. 1 [iray 
God, that thi.s ino.st happy consumnialifin may be in no degre*:; 
obstructed by any unchristian feelings, which, notwithstanding my 
sincere clforts, have escaped me in tlic present controversy. 
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objections to UNITARIAN OriRISTIANlTY CONSIDERED. 1811). 

It is due to truth, and a just deference to our fellow Christians, 
to take notice of objections which are currently made to our par- 
ticular views of religion; nor ought we to dismiss such objections, 
as unworthy of attention*, on account of their supposed lightness; 
because what is light to us, may weigh much with our neighbour, 
and truth may suffer from obstructions which a few explanations 
might remove. It is to be feared that those Christians, who are. 
called Unitarian, have been wanting in this duty. Whilst they have 
met the labored arguments of their opponents fully and fairly, they 
have overlooked the loose, vague, indefinite objections, which float 
through the community, and operate more on common minds than 
Ibrinal reasoning. On some of these objections, remarks will now 
he offered; and it is hoped that our plainness of speech will not be 
construed into severity, nor our strictures on diflerent systems be 
ascribed to a desire of retaliation. It cannot be expected, that we 
shall rcj)el witli indillcrence, what seem to us re])n.)acbes on 
some of the most important and consoling views of Christ ianily. 
I5(dievmg that the truth.s, which through God’s good providence w(i 
arc called to maintain, are necessary to the vindication of the di- 
vine character, and to the prevalence of a more enllglileued and 
exalted juety, we arc Ixmnd to as.^ert them earnestly, and to speak 
freely of the opposite errors whicli now disfigure Clirislianitv. — 
AV hat then are the princi[)al objections to Unitarian Christianity r 

1. It is objected to us, that wc deny the Divinity or Jesus Christ. 
.N»)W what, docs this ohjectioii mean ? >Vhat arc we to uinleistaiul 
by the Divinity of Christ ? In Die .sense in which luaii v Cln istians, 
and perhaps a majority, interpret it, we di) not deny it, Imt ))eliev(j 

as firmly as themselves. U e believe tinaly in the Divinityof 
Christ's mission and ollice, that he spoke with divine auth<»rity, 
and was a bright image of the divine perfections. We believe, 
that God dwelt in him, manifested iiiin.self through Iiiin, lauglit men 
l:y him, and C()ininuiiicat(’i! to him his spirit without mcasiiie. We 
believe that Jesns Christ was the most glorious display, expr<‘ssioii, 
and representative of (lod t<» mankind, so that in seeing •aud*k now- 
ing him, wc see and know tin* invisible, b'ather; so that w hen (. hrist 
caiiK*, God visiti'd th (3 world and dvrelt w iih men more conspicuously 
than at any foriian’ period, in fdiri.-t's wor«l>, wc Inair (»ods])eak 
Uig; in his Jiiiracles, w'e*behohl (»oil acimg, ; in Ins ( haiaetcn a, id 
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life, we see an unsullied love. We be- 
lieve, thfen, in the Divinity of is often and prop- 

erly used.— -How, then, it may fetfit la^e^ dp ^ffer from other 
Christians ? We differ in this imporlaut respect. Whilst we honor 
Christ as the son, representative, and iina|e of the Supreme God, 
we do not believe him to be thfcSupreme God himself. We main- 
tain, that Christ and God are S^inci deings, two beings, not one 
and the same being. On this point a little' repetition may be par- 
doned, for many good Christians, after the controversies of ages, 
misunderstand the precise difference between us and themselves. 

. Trinitarianisra teaches, that Jesus Christ is the Supreme and Inlinite 
God, and that he and his Father are not only one in aftection, 
counsel, and will, but arc strictly and literally one and the same 
being, Now to us this doctrine is most unscriptural and irrational. 
We say that the Son ca^^not be the same being with his own Fa- 
ther j that he, who was sent into the world to save it, cannot be the 
li^g God who sent hi*n* The language of Jesus is explicit and 
unqualified. ‘ I came not to do mine own will.’ — ‘ I came not from 
myself.’ — ‘ I came from God,’ Now we affirm, and this is our cliicf 
heresy, that Jesus was not and could not be the God from whom 
he came, but was another being; and it amazes us that any can 
resist this simple truth. The doctrine, that Jesus, who was bom 
at Bethlehem; who eat and drank and slept; who suffered and was 
crucified; who came from God; who prayed to God; who did God's 
will; and who said, on leaving the world, ‘ I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God; ’ the doctrine that this 
Jesus was the Supreme God himself, and the same being with his 
Fatlier, this seems to us a contradiction to reason and scripture so 
flagrant, that the simple statement of it is a sufficient refutation. 
We §rc often charged with degrading Christ; but if this reproach 
belong to any Christians, it falls, we fear, on those who accuse him 
of teaching a doctrine sotvcontra-dictory, and so subversive of tlic 
supremacy of our Heavenly Father. Certainly our humble and 
devout Master has given no ground for this accusation. lie always 
expresaed towards God the reverence of a son. Fie hahilually 
distinguished himself from God. He referred to God all hifr pow- 
ers. Ho said without limitation or reserve, ‘ The Fatlicr is greattn- 
than IT — ^Of myself I can do nothing.’ If to ^represent Christ 
as a being diatinct from God, aqd as inferior to him, be to degrade 
him, then let our opponents lay the guilt whore it belongs, not on 
us^ hut on our Master, whoso tatiguage we borrow, iu whose very 
words vve express our seutiments, whoseVords we dare not trin<' 
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with and force from their plain sense. Our limits will not allow us 
to say more; but we a$k common Christians, who have I’akcn their 
opinions from the bible gather than from human systems, to look 
honestly into their minds, and to answer frankly, whether they 
have not understood and believed Christ’s divinity, in the sense 
maintained by us, rather than in that for which the Trinitarians 
contend. 

2. I proceed to another o!)jection, and one which probably weighs 
more with multitudes than any other. It is this, that our doctrine 
respecting Christ takes from the sinner the only ground of hope. 
It is said by our opponents, ^ Wc and all men are sinners by our 
very nature, and infinitely guilty befor^ God. The sword of di- 
vine justice hangs over us, and hell opens beneath us; and where 
shall we find a refuge but in an infinite Saviour ? We want an 
Infinite Atonement; and in depriving us of this, you rob us of our 
hope, you tear from the scriptures the only doctrine which meets 
our wauls. We may burn our bibles, if your interpretation be 
true, for our case is desperate; we are lost forever.’ In such warm 
and wild language, altogether unwarranted by scripture, yet ex- 
ceedingly fitted to w’ork on common and terror-stricken minds, our 
doctrine is constantly assailed. 

IVow to tliis declamation, for such we esteem it, wc oppose one 
plain request. Show us, wc say, a single passage in the bible in 
wliieli wc arc told, that the sin of man is infinite, and needs au 
infinite atonement. Wo find not one. Not even a whisper of 
this doctrine comes to us from||h^ sacred writers. Let us stop a 
moment mid W'Cigh this doctrine. It teaches us that man, although 
created by God a frail, erring, and imperfect being, and even 
created with an irresistible propensity to sin, is yet regarded by 
bis Creator as an infinite olfendcr, meriting infinite punishment 
for bin earliest transgressions; and that he is doomed to endless 
torment, unless an infinite Saviour appear for his rescue ! How 
can any one, wc ask, charge on our benevolent and righteous Pa- 
reiii siicli a government of his creatures. — We maintain, that man 
is not created in a condition which makes an infinite atonement 
necessary; nor do we believe that any creature can full into a 
condition, from which God may not deliver him without this rigid 
expedient. vSurely, if au infinite satisfaction to justice wore jjjdis- 
pensiiblc to our salvation, if (k)d took on him luiiuan nature for the 
very purpose of . offering it, and if this (act constitute the peculiar 
glory, the life and cssej^p, and the saving eflieacy of the gospel, 
we must find it exprcsj^'^nicleariy, definitely, in at least one passage 
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in tlie bible. But not one, wc repoat it, can b^Touhd there» — We 
maintain, farther, that this doetdhe of God becoming a victim and 
sacrifice for his own rebellious subjects, ^ iigational as it is 
unscriptural. We have always supposed ' that atonement, if ne- 
cessary, was to be made to, not by, the Sovereign who has been 
offended; and we cannot conceive a more unlikely method of vin- 
dicating his authority, than thaf he himself should bear the punish- 
ment which is due to transgressors of his laws.— Wc have another 
objectiopi^ If an infinite atonement be necessary, and if, con- 
sequently, none . but God can make it, we see not hut that God 
must become d sufferer, must take upon himself our pain and 
wo; a thought from whiclfa pious mind shrinks with horror. To 
escape this difficulty, wc arc told/that Christ suffered as man, not 
as God; but if man only suffered, if only a human and finite mind 
suffered, if Christ, as God, was perfectly happy on the cross, and 
bore only a short and limited pain in his human nature, where, we 
ask, was the infinite atonement? Where is the boasted hope, 
which this doctrine is said to give to the sinner? 

The objection, that there is no hope for the sinner, unless Clirist 
be the Infinite Cod, amazes us. Surely if we hav('. a Father in 
heaven, of infinite goodness and power, we need no other infinite 
person to save us. The common doctrine disparages and dishon- 
ors the only true God, our Father, as if, without the help of a 
second and a third divinity, hinisell*, he could not restore 

his frail creature, man. Wo have not the courage of our brethren. 
W^ith the sciiplurcs iii our hanill, with the solemn attostajtioiis 
which they coiilaiii to the divine Unity, and to Christ’s dependence, 
wc dare not give to the God and Father of Jesus an equal or rival , 
in the glory of originating our redemption, or of accomplishing it 
and infinite power. — Are wc asked, as wc sometimes 
our hope, If Christ be not the supreme God? We 
answer, it is the bounfficss apd almighty goodness of his Father 
and our Father; a goodneW, which cannot reijuire on inliniie 
atonement for the sins of a frail and limited creature, (xod’s es- 
ftcntifljl and unchangcahle mercy, not Christ’s infinity, is the scrip- 
^ tural'^toundation of a sinner’s hope. In the scriptures, our heav- 
enly Father is always represented as the sole original, s])ring, and 
prsHcairjC of our salvation; and let no one presume to divide llis 
glory with another. That Jesus came to save us, wc owe entirely 
^ to tho^Fatiicr’s benevolent appointment. ^ That Jesus is pertectlv 
adequate to the work of hui: salvation,|^; to he believed, not he- 
' cause he is hiiuself the supreme (hjd,M)ut because the suprciiu’ 


b^^^nderived 
arc, wliat is 
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and unerring God selected, commissioned^ and empowered him for 
this office. — That hts death is an Jmftertant means of oiir’salvation, 
we gratefully a^^^owledge; but ascribe itf efficacy to the merciful 
disposition of God towards the human race. To build the hopp of 
pardon on the independent and infinite sufficiency of Jesus Christ, 
is to build on an unscriptural and false foundation; for Jesus 
teaches us, that of himself he can do nothing; that all power is 
given to him by his Father; and that he is a proper object of trust, 
l)ecausc he carac not of himself,, or to do his own will, but because 
the Father sent him. . Wc indeed lean on Christ, but it is because 
he is ‘a corner-stone; chosen by God and laid by God in Zion.’ 
God’s forgiving love, declared to mankind by Jesus Christ, and 
exercised through him, is the foundation of hope to the penitent, 
on which wc primarily rest, and a firmer the universe cannot fur- 
nish us. 

3. Wc now proceed to another objection Wc are charged with 
expecting to be saved by Works, and not by Grace. This charge 
may be easily despatched, and a more groundless one cannot easily 
be imagined. Wc indeed attach great importance to Christian 
works, or Christian obedience, believing that a practice or life, con- 
formed to the precepts and example of Jesus, is the great end for 
which faith in him is required, and is the great condition ou which 
everlasting life is bestowed. We are accustomed to speak highly 
of the virtues and improvements of a true Christian, rejecting with 
abhofreticc the idea, that they arc no bettor tlian the outward Jew- 
ish 1 iglitcousiicss, w hich the prophet called ^ filthy rags; ’ and main- 
taining with the apostle, that they arc ‘in the sight of God, of 
grbat price.’ Wc believe that holiness or virtue is the very image 
of God in the human soul, a ray of his brightness, the best gift 
which he communicates to his creatures, the highest benefit which 
Christ came to confer, the only important and lasting dislinetioii 
between man and man. Still we always and earnestly maintain, 
that no human virtue, no human obedience, can give a legal claim, 
a rigid by merit, to the life and immortality brought to light by 
Christ. Wc SCO and mourn over the deficiencies, broken resolu- 
tions, and mixed motives of the best men. Wc always affimi, that 
God’s grace, benignity, free kindness, is needed by the most ad- 
vanced'^Christians, and that to this alone we owe the f^fomisc in 
the gospel, of full remission and everlasting happiness to the peni- 
tent. ^ None speak of mercy more constantly than we. One of- 
our distinctions is, that'WC magnify this lovely attribute of the 
Deity. So accustomed are we to insist on the infinity of God’s 
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grace, and i^ercy, that our ad^rsaries often chj^ge us with fprget- 
ting his justice; and yet it is oujeCted to us, that| renouncing grace, 
we appeal to justice, and build our hope on the a%ndance of our 
merit! ^ ^ 

4, We now proceed to another gbjectioh often urged against our 
views, or rather against those who preach them; and it is this, that 
we preach Morality.* To meet this objection, we beg to know what 
is intended morality. Arc we to understand by it, what it prop- 
erly signifies, dur whole duty, however made known to us, whether 
by nature pr revelation ? Does it mean the whole extent of those 
obligations, whidh belong to^ us as moral beings ? Does it mean 
that ^ sober, righteous, godly life^’ which our moral Governor has 
prescribed to us by his Son, as the great preparatiPn for heaven ? 
If this be morality, we^ cheerfully plead guilty to the charge of 
preaching it, and of laboring chiefly and constantly to enforce it; 
and believing, as we do^ 'that all the doctrines, precepts, threaten- 
ings, and promises of the gospel, are revealed for no other end 
than to make men moral, in this true and generous sense, we hope 
to continue to merit this reproacTi. 

We fear, however, that this is not the meaning of the morality, 
which is said to be the burden of our preaching. Some, at least, 
who thus reproach us, mean, that we arc accustomed to enjoin only 
a worldly and social morality, consisting in common honesty, com- 
mon kindness, and freedom from gross vices; neglecting to incul- 
cate . inward purity, devotion, hcavcnly-inindedness, and love to 
Jesus Christ. We hope that the persons who thus accuse us speak 
from rumor, and have never heard our instructions for themselves; 
for the charge is false; and no one who ever sat under our minis- 
try can urge it, without branding himself a slanderer. The first 
. a^jgreat commandment,, which is to loVe God supremely, is recog- 
ni^^^and enforced habitually, in our preaching; and our obligations 
to Jesus Chri^^ the friend, who died for us, are urged, wc hope, 
not wholly withiJtit tenderness' land effect. 

It is but justice, however, to observe of many, that when they 
repro.||h us with moral preaching, they do not mean that we teach 
only outward decencies, hut that wo do not inculcate certain favor- 
ite J^ctrines, which are to them the very marrow and richness of 
the gospel. When such persons hear a sermon, be the subject 
what it may^ which is not seasoned with recognitions of the trjnity, 
total dijpraviiy, and similar^ articles of faith, they call it moral. 
Accdrdfng*to this strange and unwarran^blc use of the term, wc 
rejoice to say that^. we are |mppil preachers;.’ and it comforts us 
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that we have for dut pattern, ^ hi^i y^o spake as nevoj^mhn spake,’ 
and who, in hia longest discourse, has dropped not a word about a 
trinity, or inb^tn corruption, Or special and electing grace; and 
still more,. we seriously doubt whether our preaching could with 
propriety be called moral, did we urge these doctrines, especially' 
the two last; for however warmly^ftey may be defended by honest 
men, they seem to us to b, order on immorality; that is, to dishonor 
God, to weaken the sense of responsibility, to break the spirit, and 
to loosen the restraints on guilty passion; 

5. Another objection urged against us, is, that our system docs 
not produce as much zeal, seriousness, and piety as other views of * 
religion. This objection it is difficult to repel, except by language 
which will jseelBfi . to bO a boasting of ourselves. W^hen expressed 
in plain languagO|.it amounts to tliis;—^ Wo Trinitarians and Cal- 
vinists arc better and more pious than you Unitarians, and conse- 
quently our system is more scriptural than yours.’ Now assertions 
of this kind do not strike us as very modest arid humble, and wc 
believe that truth docs not require us to defend it by setting up our 
piety above that of our neighbours. — This, however, wc would say, 
that if our zeal and devotion arc (liint, the fault is oxir own, not 
that of our doctrine. We aro sure that our views of the Supreme 
13(ung arc incomparably more affecting and attractive, than those 
which wo oppos^. It is the great excellence of our system, that 
it exalts God,- vindicates his paternal attributes, and appeals pow- 
erfully to the ingenuous principles of love, gratitude, and vcncra- 
fion; and when wc compare it wdth the doctrines which aro spread 
around us, Mie foci that of all men we arc most inexcusable, if a 
(ilial piety do not spring up and grow strong in our hearts. 

Perhaps it may not bo difficult to suggest some causes for the 
charge,' that out views do not favor seriousness and zeal. One 
reason probably is, that wc interpret with much rigor those precepts 
of Christ, which forbid ostentation, and enjoin modesty and retire- 
ment in devotion. We dread a showy religion. Wo arc disgusted 
with pretensions to superior sanctity, that stale and vulgar way of 
building up a sect. Wo believe that true religion speaks inactions 
more than Jn words, and manifests itself chiefly in the common tem- 
per and life; in giving up the passions to God’s authority, injinflqxible 
uprightness and truth, in active and modest charity, in candid judg- 
ment, and in patience under trials and injuries. We think it no 
part &f piety to publish its fervors, but prefer a delicacy in regard 
to these secrets of the ^ul; and hence, to those persons,* who think 
religion is to be worn conspicu^j^UfiJy and spoken of passionately, we 
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may seem cmd and dead, whei|.perhaps, were the heart uncovered, 
it might be sefen to be * alive to Cfod^^ as truly as their own. 

Again, it is bno of oui* principlels, flowing necesisarily from our 
views of Crod, that religion is cheerful; that where its fthtural ten- 
dency is not obstruljted by false theology, or a melancholy tcmpelra- 
ment, it opeps the heart to every pure and innocent pleasure. We 
do not think ifhat piety di8fi|ures its face, , or wraps itself in a fune- 
ral pall as its appropriate garb. Now too many conceive of reli- 
gion as sorpetfaing glooipy, and never to be named but with an 
altered tone and 'countenancev and where they miss these imagined 
signs of pidty, they can hardly beKevc that a sense of God dwells 
in the heart. 

Another cause of the error in question we believe to be this. 
Our religious system exetbdes, or at least dooi not ftwor, those 
overwhelming terrors and transports, which many think essential 
to piety. We do nfot believe in shaking and disordering men’s un- 
derstandings by excessive fear, as a preparation ^for supernatural 
grace and immediate conversioij. This we regard as a dreadful 
corruption and degradation of religion. Religion, wc believe, is a 
gradual and rational work, beginning sonletimes in sudden impres- 
sions, but confirmed by reflection, growing by the regular use of 
Christian meansj and advancing silently to perfection. Now, be- 
cause we specify no time when we were overpowered and created 
anew by irresistible impulse; because wo relate no agonies of 
despair succeeded by miraculous light and joy, wc are thought by 
some to be strangers to piety; — ^how reasonably let the judicious 
determine. % 

Once moire; we are thought to want zeal, because our principles 
forbid us to use many methods for spreading them, which are com- 
mcteiPlth other Christians. Whilst wo value highly our peculiar 
vieW, and look to them, for the best fruits of piety, wc still con- 
sider ourselves Jls bound* to think charitably of those who doiil)< 
or den^fhem; and with this conviction, wo cannot enforce lliern 
with that vehemence/ positivencss, and style of menace, wliicl. 
constitMe much of the zeal of certain denominations; — and wc 
froelj^ confess that we would on no account exchange pur charity 
for iwir ^'al; and we trust that the time is near, when he who holds 
what he deems truth with lenity and forbearance, Ivill be accounted 
be who coinpasseth sea and land to make proselytes 
to his siset, anii ^ shuts the gatds of mercy’ on all who will not bow 
uA^erstandfSgs to his^reed^; — ^We fdtr, that in these remarks 
WC may havq been uuconSci6%l;|.^betrayqd into a self-exalting 
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spirit. Nothing could have drawn tliem from us, but the li\ct that 
a very commo^ method of .opposing our sentiments is to decry the 
piety of those who adopt them. After all, we mean not to deny 
our great deficiencies. We have nothing to boast before Gofl, al- 
though the cause of truth forbids us to submit to the censorious- 
ness of our brethren. 

6. Another objection to our Views, is, that they lead to a rejec- 
tion of revelation. Uiutarianism has been called half-way 
^use to inlidcUty.’— Now to this objection we need not oppose 
general reasonings, Wc will state a plain fact. It is this.—A 
large proportion of the most able and illustrious defenders of tlie- 
truth of Chri.stianity have been Unitarians; and our religion has 
received from them, to say the least, as imjmrtant service in its 
conflicts with infidelity, as from any class of Christians whatever. 
From the long catalogue of advocates of Christianity among Fni- 
tariaris, wc can select now but a few; but these few are a host. 
The name of John Locke is familiar to every scholar. Jlc ren- 
dered distinguished service to the philosophy of the humaii mind; 
nor is this his highest praise. Ilis writings on govcrnnK iil and 
toleration contributed more than those of any other individual, to 
the diflusion of free and generous sentunents through F.urope and 
America; and perhaps Bishop Watson was not guilty of great cx- 
aggeratiou, when ho said, ‘ This great man has done more for llie 
establishment of pure Christianity than any author 1 am acejuaiuted 
with.’ lie was a laborious and successful student of the scrip- 
tures. His \vorks on the ‘ Ejnstles of Paul,’ and on the ^ .Reasoa- 
;iblcne.ss of Cliristianity,’ formed an era in sacred literature; and 
he lias the honor of liaving shed a new luid bright light on the 
darkest parts of the New Testament, and in general on the Chris- 
tian system. Now Locke, ho it remembered, was a Unitarian. — 
‘We pass to another intellectual prodigy — to Newton, a name which 
every man of learning pronounces Avith revoronce; for it reminds 
him of faculties so exalted above those of ordinary men, that they 
scorn designed to help our conceptions of superior orders ot being. 
This great man, who gained by intuition Avliat others reap from la- 
borious research, after exploring the law's of the universe, turned 
lor light and hope to the biblc; and although liis theological works 
cannot be compared with Locke’s, yet in his ill u strut i?lns ot the 
prophecies, and of scriptiuc chronology, and in his criticisms on 
two doubtful passages,^ wliicb arc among the chief supports ot the 
doctrine of the trinity, he is considered as liaving rendered valua- 
♦1 JoUn V. 7.—1 Tim. iii. i(». 
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ble service*tb the Christian cause. Newton, too,' was( a Unitarian. 
— Wo are'hdt accustomed to boast of men, or to pjp^p our faith by 
great names; for Christ, .and He only, is our Master; — but it is 
with pleasure, that we iind in our ranks tlie most gifted, sagacious, 
and exalted mmds; and we cannot but smile, when we sometimes 
hear from men and women o# very limited culture, and with no 
advantages for enlarged inqiiii^, reproachftil and contemptuous 
remarks on a do'ctriiie which the vast intelligence of Locke and 
Newton, after* much study of lire scriptures, and in opposition to a 
prejudiced and intolerant age, received as the truth of God. It is 
proper to state that doubts have lately been raised as to the relig- 
ious opinions of, Locke and Newton, and for a very obvious reason. 
In these times of growing lights their names have been found too 
useful to the Unitarian cAuse. But the long and gcnci fil heliel' 
of the Unitarianism of these illustrious men, can hardly be account- 
ed for, but by admitting the fact; and wc know of no serious at- 
tempts to set aside the proofs on which this belief is founded. 

We pass to another writer, who was one of the briglit('st orna- 
ments of the Church of Lngland and of the age in whicli he lived, 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. In classical literature and in inelaphysical 
speculation, t)f. Clarke bps a reputation which needs no tribute at. 
our hands. ^ His sermons are an invaluable repository of s{:i i])turiil 
criticism; and his work on the' evidences of natural and revealed 
religion, has ever been considered as one of the ablest vindications 
of our common faith. This great man was a Unitarian. lie lic- 
lieved frnily tliat Jesus was a distinct being from his Father; and 
a derived and dependent being; and ho desired to bring the liturgy 
of his churdh into a corre.spondence with these doctrines. 

To thTose who are atf^uainted with the memorable infided contro- 
versy in the early part of the lust century, excited by the writings 
of Bolingbrokc, Tindal, Morgan Collins, and Chubb, it will be un- 
necessary to sps!p^k,of the zeal abd power with which the Christian 
caiiso’Was maintained by learned Unitarians. But we must pass 
over these to recall a man, whose memory is precious to enlight- 
ened believers; we rhean Lardnei^, that most patient and successful 
advocate of Christianity; who has written, we believe, more largely 
than^ny other atithor on the evidences of the gospel; from whos(' 
works laTer authors have drawn as from a treasurehouse; uiul 
wlm^o purity and mildness have disarmed the severity, and con- 
ciliated^Bie respect of men very different view's from his own. 
Lardner was a Uhitarian.-7-Ne^ to" Lardnerj'^hc most hiborions 
advocate qP Christianity against the attacks of itifidcls, in our own 
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day, was PriesUcyj and whatever ihre may think of some of his 
opinions, we believe that none of his opposers ever questioned 
the importance of his vindications of our common faith. We cer- 
tainly do not say too much, when we affirm that Unitarians have 
not been surpassed by any denomination in zealous, substantial 
service to the Christian cause. Yet we .arc told that Unitarianism 
leads to infidelity. We are reproached with defection from that 
religion, round which we have gathered in the day of its danger, 
and froin which, wc trust, persecution and death cannot divorce us. 

It is indeed said, that instances have occurred of persons, who, 
having given up the Trinitarian doctrine, have not stopped there, 
but have resigned one pai*t of Christianity after another, until they 
have become thorough infidels. To this we answer, that such in- 
stances we have never known; but that such should occur is not 
improbable, and is what we should even expect; for it is natural 
that when the mind has detected one error in its creed, it should 
distrust every other article, and should exchange its blind and he- 
reditary assent for a sweeping skepticism. We have examples of 
this truth at the present moment, both in Franco and Spain, where 
multitudes have proceeded from rejecting Popery to absolute Atlic 
ism* Now who of us will argue that the Catholic faith is true, 
because multitudes who relinquished it, have also cast away every 
religious principle and restraint; and if the argument be not sound 
on the side of Popery, how can it he pressed into the service ot 
Trluitarianism? The fact is, that false and absurd doctrines, whoa 
expo.sed, have a natural tendency to beget skepticism in those who 
received them without reflection. None arc so likely to believe 
too little as those who have begun with believing too much; and 
licucc we charge upon Trinitarianism whatever tendency may ex- 
ist in those who forsake it, to sink gradually into infidelity. 

Unitarianism does not lead to infidelity. On the contrary, its 
excellence is, that it fortifies faitli. Unitarianism is Christianity 
stripped of those corrupt additions, which shock reason and our 
moral feelings. It is a rational and aniiable system, against which 
no man’s understanding, or conscience, or charity, or piety levolts. 
Can the same Ue said of that system, which teaches the doctrines 
of three equal persons in one God, ol natuial and totjft ej^ravit}, 
of infinite atonement, of special and electing grace, ‘tiia ol t le ev- 
erlasting misery of the non-cleeted part ot mankind e icve 
that unless Christianity be* purified from these coriu]>tions, ft will 
not be ablqto bear the unsparing scrutiny to wlucii the progress oi 
society is exposing it. Wc believe, that it nmst he lelormed, or 
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intelligent* meii will abandon it. As the friends of Christianity^ 
and the fees of infidelity, we are therefore solicitous to diffuse wjiat 
ses>m to us nobler, and juster viev^ of this divine system. * 

7.' It was our purpose to consider one more objection to our views; 
viz. that they give no consolation in sickness and death. But wc 
have only toe to express amazement at such a charge. What! a 
system which insists with a peculiar energpr on the pardoning mercy 
of Go% on his universal arid parental love, and on the doctrine of a 
resurrection and immortality — such a system unable to give comfort ? 
It unlocks infinite springs of consolation and joy, and gives to him 
.who practically receives it, a living, overflowing, and unspeakable 
hope. Its power to sustain the soul in death has been often tried; 
and did we belief e dying men to be inspired, or that peace and hope 
in the last hours were God^s seal to the truth of doctrines, wc should 
be able to settle at once the controversy about Unitarianism. A 
striking example of the power of this system in disarming death, was 
lately given by a young minister in a neighbouring towii,^ known to 
many of our readers, and singularly endeared to his friends by emi- 
nent Christian virtue. He was smitten by sickness in the midst of 
a useful and happy life, and sunk slowly to the grave. Ilis religion, 
and it was that Which has now been defended, gave habitutil peace 
to his mind, and spread a sweet smile over his pale countenance. 
He retained his faculties to his last hour; and when death came, 
having left pious counsel to the younger members of his family, and 
expressions of gratitude to his parents, lie breathed out life in the 
language of Jesus — ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
Such was the end of one who' held, with an unwavering faith, the 
great principles which we have here advanced; and yet our doc- 
trine has no consolation, we are told, ..for sickness and death ! 

We have thus endeavoured to meet objections commonly urged 
nfiiinst ohr* views of religion ; and we have done Hiis, not to build 
up a party, but tb promote views of diristianity, which seem to u.*^ 
particularly suited to strengthen ’Irfen’s faith in it, anjl to make it 
fruitful of good works and holy lives. Christian virtue, Christian 
holiness, I6ve to God and man, those are all which We think worth 
contcricUng for; these we believe to bo intimately conoccted 
with t^fb s}«tem now maintained. If in this wc err, may G^d dis 
cover our error and disappoint our efforts. We ask no success, but 
what may approve— no proselytes but such ns will be made 
better, purer, happier by the adoptioap£ ou|rimpw8. ^ 

* Ihiv. John E. Abbot of Saloin. lliis tract was first inibli^od*. in 1810, in the Chris 
^iian Ibicipie. 
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EXTRACTS PROM SERMONS PREACHED ON DAYS OF IfTJMILIATION AND PRAYER 

APPOINTED IN CONSEOUENCE OP THE DECLARATION OP WAR AGAINST 

GREAT BRITAIN, A. D. 1819. 

In all circumstances, at all times, war is to be deprecated. The 
evil passions which it excites^ its ravages, its bloody conflicts, the 
distress and terror wdiic’h it carries into domestic life, the* tears 
which it draws from the widow and the fatherless, all render war a 
tremendous scourge. 

There are indeed conditions, in which war is justifiable, is neces- 
sary. It may be the last and only method of repelling lawless ambi- 
tion, of defending invaded liberty and essential rights. It may be 
the method which God’s previdence points out by furnishing the 
means of success. In these cases we must not shrink from war; 
though even in these we should deeply lament the necessity of 
shedding human blood. In such wars our country claims and de- 
serves our prayers, our cheerful services, the sacrifice of wealth 
and even of life. In such wars we have one consolation, when 
our friends fall on the field of battle; we know that they luive lalloii 
in a just cause. Such conflicts, which our hearts and consciences 
approve, are suited to call forth generous sentiments, to breathe 
patriotism and fortitude through a community. Could 1 view the 
war ill which we are engaged in this light, with what diflerent 
feelings, my friends, should I address you ! We might then look 
up to God and .commit to him our country with a holy confidence. 
But, in our present state, what can I say to you ? I would, but 
I cannot address you in the language of encouragement. IV c 
are precipitated into a war, which, I think, cannot be justified, and 
a war, which promises not a benefit, that I can discover, to this 
country or to the world. 

A solemn question now offers itself. What conduct I > dongs to 
a good citiR^n in our present trying condition j* To this subject I 
call your serious attention. 

Our eondition induces me to begin with urging on you tlic im- 
portant duty of cherishing respect for civil government, and a spirit 
of obedience to the laws. I am sensible, that many su ho ai I ad- 
dress, consider themselves as called to oppose the measures ot our 
present rulers. Lct.this opposition breathe nothing of insubordina- 
tion, impatience of authority, or love of change. It becomes you 
to remember, that government fs a divine institution, essential to 
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tho iraprovemel^t of our nature, the spring of industry and enter- 
prise, the shield of property and life, the refuge of the weak and 
op{>ressed. It is ^o the "security* which laws tdTord, that we owe 
)ihe successful applicatidh of human powers. Governipent, though 
often perverted hy ambition and other selfish passions, still holds 
a' distinguished rank ^ong those infljaences, by which man 
has been rescued from barbarism, and conducted through the 
ruder^ stages of society, to the habits of order, the diversified 
employments and dependences, the refthed and softened manners, 
the intdlicctual,* moral and religious improvements of the age in 
.which wo live. We are bound to respect government, as the great 
security for social happiness; wdr^e should cyarcfully cherish that 
habit of obedience to the laws, without which the ends of govern- 
ment cannot be accomplished. All wdnton opposition to the consti- 
tuted authorities; all censures of rulers, originating in a factious, 
aspiring, or envious .spirit ; all unwillingness to submit to laws, 
which are directed to the welfare of the community, should be 
rebuked and repressed by the frown of public indignation. 

It is impossible, that Jilfthc regulations of the wisest government 
should equally benefit every individual; and sometimes the general 
good will dem^d arrangements, which will interfere with the inter 
ests of particular members, or classes of the nation. In such 
circumstances, the individual is bound to regard the inconvenience.^ 
under which he suffers, as inseparable from a social, connected 
state, as the result of the condition which God has appointed, and 
liQi as the fault of his rulers; and he should cheerfully submit, 
recollecting,, how much more he receives from the community, than 
he is cailedH>to resign to it. Disaffection towards a governmenl, 
which is administered wHh a view to the general wclfirrc, is a great 
crime; and such opposition, even to a had government, as springs 
from and - Spreads a restless temper, an unwillingness to yield to 
wholcgfoifie and necessary restraint, deserves no better name. In 
proportion as a people want a conscientious regard to the laws, and 
are prepared to evade them 'by fraud, or to arrest tlij|lr operation 
by violence — in that proportion tlicy need and deserve an arbitrary 
government, strong enough to crush at a blow every symptom 
of oppsfeition. 5 . 

ThdSe gcnerarremai ks on the^uty of Submission, are by no means 
designed to teach that rulers arc never to boltijlposod. Because I 
wish to guard you against that turbulent and d^^ptented spirit, 
which precipitates free commniiitie#mtOiii|^hy, and thus prepares 
them for chain.3, you will not consider me as asserting, that all opposi- 
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tion ^o g^yernm^t,;^^^ the oc^^siort, or ij^tevgr the hnn, 

^ branded 7rhe.i^ti?en has tights as well as duties. 

|[oyeVnment is.i^ij^fUtcd end,— the benefit of 

the g6>%ned> the .^yp of society j anc} 

whcp it il'f lOi^ietW. objects, to pi^rposes of avarice, ambi- 
tion, or* ^O^risei^ even ^ound to make 

^uch pppositioh, as is.shl4e4to roatbro it tbits proper end, to render 
J|ai| purp bs tho imperfectiw of our nature and. state will atlaiit. 

■ have sofietimes been thopght to enjoin an un- 

qda|ps^,:.unliraited subjection to the ^higher powers;’ but in the 
passaged, which. seem so to teach, it is supposed, that these powers 
aroy^ininistcra of God for good,’ j^c a terror to evil doers, and 
an encoojf;age| 9 cnt to those thht ^o well;. Wlieii a government 
wants thin chsliiacter, when it becomes an engine of oppression, 
the scriptures enjoin subjection no longer. Expediency may make 
it our duty tb obey, but the government has lost its riglits; it can 
no longer urge its elaims as an ordinance of God. 

There have, indeed, been times, when sovereigns have demanded 
subjection as an unalienable rights and when the superstition of sub 
jects hns surrounded them with a mystcrious'sauctity, with a majesty 
approacliiiig the divine. But these days have past; Under the robe 
of office, we^ my hearers, have learned to see a mmi like ourselves. 
There is no such sacreduess in rulers, as -forbids scrutiny into 
their motives, or condemnatibn of their measures. In leaving the 
common walks of lifgi they leave none of their imperfections behind 
♦hem.. Power has evon a tendency to corrupt, to feed an irregular 
ambition, to harden the heart against the claims and sufferings of 
mankind. Rule/^ aro.not to he viewed with a malignant jcaIou.sy; * 
but they OAlght^te be inspected with a watchful, imdazzlcd oye. 
Thqir yirttres and Services iwe to be rewarded with generous praise; 
an^ithbir crirbes, ami, arts>^nd ua^pations should be exposed, with 
a foarlcfilB Bmprity^ to the ^ injured people. Wc 

are not tb b%f^tioua, ai^K are We to be servile. With a 

sincere dbspna ii iiim to , oh.0y»> ahould: be.unitcd^a finn purpose not 
to.lm,^pi;pi5^^^,' > ny:-' ^ 

fa^ia being^ylothed with an iit-^ 

vioMhlei.san<Wl^tbat ^ in particular e^umstances, ac- 

qujiirpB^jEl^ but ofcemplo^^ing force 

for riglit accrues to bini, wbeu a government 
wi^^y >,nda . .of social uiiiob; when it threatens 

the happiness v and when no relief 

but This, however, is 




a right wliich';i||paot toftfWach 

SubjMss^aidvi^y yiel^o'thft cdriviej^biii, thSt rulbrl have 
th^: settted hosljl^ "'ivhich ^^horises violence*. 

They mifit thei^fassion^j 

to pronou^-^l^^^ They the best 

goVetnihent i^ii| 

Ithd that if thev^hdfjhf The 

degree aci^hlishe^^ wifi' bh mad ind the bfes^ 

ings they possesl) feiEi the possllbility effj^eater gobdr*\ , 

Resistance of establish'i^d power is sb great an eVil/ci^lf ’cbm- 
motibh excites such d^tructiyeipas'sioiw, the result is sb"tremen<- 
dousl^ncerta^^ that every i|0§a^ method of relief shoUld^iirst 
be tri^, and fidrly tried. The ii^^readfiil resort )s never justifi^ 
able, tintil the injured melhbers of the community hre* brCCght to 
despair of othet reliei(^ and are so far united in views and purposes 
as to be authorised i^jpbe.hope of success. Civil commotion should 
be viewed as the whrat of national evils, with the* sihgle exception 
of slavery. I know (haHhia country ha^ flossed through one civil 
war, without experiencing the cajpnitous consequences of which I 
have spoken/ hot forget, that this W|^s a civil whr of a 

.very pecuKar cfeS^a^t. The government whieft we shook off was 
not seated in the feidst of ttsl ^ Our* struggle was that of nation 
with nationi'rather than of feHo birisens with one another. Our 
manners and tended to give 1; considerateness and a stability 
to the public mindj^hi^ can har^y be expected in a future struggle. 
And, in addltfon to tfese &vorabte ciricuihstances, we were favored 
by Heayen mth a lead# of iincqi^l^ible integrity, of unstained 
purityj % ^#riot who asked' no 'po|^ butU df delivering his 
countiy, who depired #,ybign>n^ hearts of a free and 

hapjy people^ : w^ and repressed the 

.selfish ai^ an^ who confidence, and thus 

was n^entre and bond iin^liray|^*n!li^ of men in the most* 
;dirid6d >aikd di^racted perib^ 'j'ftie ^name of 

. Washin^IE .1 nmy |brb{|&hce^t^^ the temple 

pJlthc Almighty^^d it i^Cinv^lhe^nking spirits 

m thi^ di^ of our declining revolCfifibn, 

by Such a mfutij^^kdcr such 

' hastify dittiwni ihe^^^bject ^ ^ 

It becomes us to rejoice, inyln^^nds, thjA„ t^liv^^A#der a con-* 
si^tttion, one^great design of i^ichfis, t^ nSfeessity 

of jq^^aling to fofee, to givO the people aii'^portunity 6f remov- 



tag,’ wifHoul ..vJoUnce, 4n|c, »#oi from jfr,,, ,i„, J 
apprcKettd an mya§|on of This is one of the priucipal ad- 

vantages of a re|ni)Uc oy^r an ^polute government. In adespot- 
ism, there is no remedy for oppression bjit foyee. The subject 
, cannot^ influence but by convulsing the j|tate. With 

us, tujets of a revolution. 

A republika goyeriuneHt'^j^^^^ to its subjects this iainense 
privilege, hy g^nfirniing to them two most important rigl^a— the 
right of suffrage, and t^ right of discussing with free^m the 
cond^t of rulers. The Value of these rights in affording a peace- 
fol ni^hod of redresdng public grievances, cannot be expressed, 
ani^ the duty of maintamin|; them, of never surrendering them; 
cannpt be too Strongly urged! Resign either of tl^ese, and no way 
escapism oppression will be left you, but civil commotion. 

From the important place which these rights hold in a republican 
government, you should consider yourselves bound to support every 
citizen in the lawful exercise of them, especially when an attempt 
is made fo; wrest them from any by violent means. At the present 
time, it is particldarly your duty to guard, with jealousy, the right 
of expressing with freedom your honest convictions respecting the 
measures of youj| rulers. Without this, the right of election is not 
worth possessing. If public abuses may not be exposed, their 
authors will never be driven from power. Freedom of opinion, of 
speech, and of the press, is our most valuable privilege, the very 
soul of republican institutions, the safeguard of all other rights. 
We may learn its ^alue if we re|iect that there is. nothing which 
tyrants so much dread. They anxiously- fetter the press; they 
scatter spies though society, that the murmurs, anguish, and in- 
j^nation of meir pppressed subjects may be smothered in their 
own breasts; that no generous fentiment' may. be nourished by 
sympathy dnd i^nitual confidence. Nothing awakens and improves 
men sp., much'' jEree commiwiuatibn of thoughts and feelings. 
I^othing gap. giyS fo pjj^li0'’aentimeiity t correctness, which is 
eesentim to Ihe^o^ a cpipoionwealth, but the free circula- 
tion pens of ite wi^e iB^d good. If such 

men a^ndbn fr^discussibn; if, awed by threats, they 

suppress the^ succeeJl ig silencing every 

y<^e^jiut; if nothing reaches thg pep- 

pll,;bnVVvW wfli fgiid sufport^'tp i^en in power— fareweII*to liberty. 
Tlie term, of , a Ijrc^^vernmcni^ may remain, but the life, the soul, 
is • -v 




',^bode 

' ^tebr theni jfroifti 


liav« keeii^ satire J^jp 
let 

the rlmgo>]tii<^1lie^gistr t 

In this and in 0ther evicts theifte have ^eti a^rmptoeiia^ 
to terrify infe^ieilencc thjji^i' who .diisapproy^ the ca|anut<&9fWar 
under which ^0 suSer j to deprive ^ is 

left, of ^htaim% e: wisely an^'Weifef^governmefttv^The cry. 
been/ that w# is declar<l^^ and all opposition should tbf^ibre 
hushed. A. sehtiment more unworthy of a free country can hardly 
be propagated. If vjSiB doctrme:.be admitt^i have only to 
declare war^ ahd ithey ire screened at once fw^ scrutiny. At the 
very time wheif t^y have armies at co^p^and,, when their patron- 
age is most extended, and their pCwer mo^/fotmidahle, not a word 
of warning, Of censufe, of alarnr muat/be; heard« The s^ess, 
which is to not; Ut^ one .rebuke, one 

^ndignfotoCom{daiat|f aithoaglr^r bei^^niercst^^^^ most valuable 
right#are put to hazaidi % .aa unnecessary war. Admit this doc- 
trine, let itiler|^ce1c|i^w, that, by pii^ing^^t^^ a state of 

War, they plaCe^tl^mlei'^s beyond the; only power iithey dread, the 
power of il$%;discusiii^^^^ m£^ end. 

^^'Our peace a|id all ourvii|||^ere$ts^icqu|re, a.^ sentiment 
should prCr^ail. ^o should ioo<^our present and rulers, 

that^ there ir no measi^c, for solemn an 

abcoimt''to' ti|eir'-;'^^tl^j|t|P,^a^ o# war; that no 

meCi^re Wilf bo.«o fred^,^fio iV^^ii^isc^ and ho: adminis- 
tration c^noucceC^^^ pOiliaiadi^cVlMs >eo their 

treaanre and blood in suj^rttdgfMT^^ 

6ary>andi^|dst. ^In wy tha^rni 

spec<^. your 

. r%hts''iti[i|‘'^rivilegec.' /■ V vi. • 

: But, my frieiuif^^ «fa»ald not hfipyNhl^, w^ to qiEill you 

fao]d fast this'frocdom. I ei^t pu 

not ^to< a^se it. \ ^ 

^retinquishmcpt^ ' '^|f <wdiMci|pd)^^rdijtranl^^]^y.^^^^ the 

; palss«; instead of ealiabtenmr. nt^Mk and. bv 



? commwiiMy, 


^he rij^t of free disc!^8j8i6TpL leCi^t IheVigHtoC uUemg SwYiai 
pleaseV Xetno^^l^bei^ofee^ >*I%emaueoce 

. of the k e^ceedii^^ diihi^^ ite grofl##ini fr^^oent mis- 
represeht4|i0»|. E^fparty listens wfth distrust l| the stateifnetik 
Sf the ih34 tKe# 9 tifequen!ce isib^^e progress of ttuth is 
slb^i iin^f ohskucted Whilst^^^^ encourage the 

%^ee expr^S^Oi^f in fixing tSe brand of infamy 

they originate^ whatey^lk the 
hau%th^^ aria designed maintain. ‘ 

But It wtioi enough that truth be told. It should be told (or a 
gij^kfid; ndt to irritate, bqt to convince; not to inflame the bad 
^ ^a^Sions, bujs to hway the lud^ent and to awaken sentiments of 
patrioti^; v^Unhappi^^ the: press seemi now to W chiefly, prizec 
as an instrtlnietit of exasperation. Those who have embraced 
error aro hardened in their principles, by the reproddhfiil epithcrts 
heaped on them by their adversaries. ^ I do not mean by this, that 
political discussion is to^be conducted tamely^ that no sensibility 
is to be expressed, no' indignation to be poured forth on wjcked 
Tnemmd wicked deeds. But this I meaii^-~-4hat We should delibe- 
rtdoly inquifO^^ wl^ther indignation be de8er#ed> before^we express 
it; and the o^ect of excising- it^ should ever be, not tq infuse 
ill will, rancor, andv fury into the min^s of men, but to etcitc an 
enlightened and conselenticks opposition to injuries measures. 

Every g<kid tnta inust mourn, that so mudi if cohtmually publish- 
ed among Ua^foivho other apparent pnd; than to gratify the malevo- 
lence of one- party by wounding the^?feelings of the opposite: 
The conseqe^nco is, thajt an alunning degree of irritation exists 
jin our country. ^tJPeUow Citizens burn with, mutual hatred, and 
sCMto| «rn evidcastiy ripp 11^ outrage and. violence. ? In this feverish 
mindi yte are not to relinquish discussion, 
I but 4 ^wsry ma^^^vild feel the duty of speaking and Writing with 

to be firmi^thout passion. No menace 
opponents, no deflkiOeXurled^ no 
in any measure, ju^fy th<| ferocious in 
appmlflg'‘‘to forcer • *: ' . • 

^ suih ;^f^^niy rexhar^is this. It is^^younkiuty to bold fast and 


iritis and principles on wliieh 


Wel^j^^eTtyo^ coui^yi^eml}^ depend; but do this with calmnefs, 
'without ill wiU and yevengo. Use every 
^oj^pbrt.|f|pty bf Discourage, in decide^ and 
tiSat raiicor, malignity, imd unfoeling abuse, which 



^«%n Q<iMub%.p - Remember, that, in 

melaved to tfaeir passions, they fall 
into. t^hal^l|)^;tfea^rip]^^M||/BnprmeipleA; that a corrupt 
govenip^|^*M^^^,i|i^SBM" the -people, can . 
„ del^r4^1a^Rip^|^|^TOv^ to their phrpbees^ than 'a frenzied 

'ietvhi '-ehihiilWti^' br.|i|the 
aiiobi^ ra;th^ii»£^elent spint^^Christianity. .tzlb us reserve 
tp oVlMveil thift-oopsplation, thid ‘t^j^l^ve a^ed no-fhel to the 
flaqieS, ngivhden^ to the storms, WUw -threaten to; desoi||^i our 
coontryi Thptign dishonored, though eiulangered, it -is .Btij|] our 
eountry. -I^ei^;ue net tbrsake # hM|h|s evil day. • JLet us heid^t 
the and libertii%'Wjych we have 

receiyijd jamm e r ^hers,j|e8ded.J[nd hallowed by-^eit%lood. - That 
these^||es8ifi^^y.n^^ let uallabor to hpprove publicsenti- 

maat^ wisdona^d virtue to powers. Let it be 

,our l{d>or tp estab^^^in: oJurstdl^B and in our . fellow citizens the 
empire of tr^e ^b^bn. Let us remember that there is no founda- 
ti(U|;df piiUie lilbrty but public virtue, that there is no method of 
obt^lii^^o||^|:pii^ction but adherence to hisjaws. 

^ country. If airi|||l we wish can- 

04^, Ip: the'yftatp,iMtti][]; soinething may: be done. In 
the g<^ priippleib iaj:^|^ip<^of pdar -end Jiberty, by which so 
hnuiyof ■dp! hi^ |j gteM» '¥i^^^stingui^^jih.. the tried virtue, delibe- 
rate, prudea$P^%it^eh!Bh;;^^^^<>^ chief Miiagistrate, 
whoni.G<pdi^|^.|^eat gpdnesa hae given to this Commonwealth; 
in J^Cpaluc.<^^' me,lblei^gs wipfdi aip at stipp; in tho peculiar 
jdhdnessyv^^ ;6od hee maniferiit^ tbp^ds our fathers and our- 
selves^ w<|JM^..raotives, en!COpn^meids, ..;Wd>.ioieihn obligations 
to jipffitote, ^ op/diRbrent .spheres, and ac- 

conhi^,io Pir (j^pehtveapacities, ,'for the public, ^od. Thus 

i4ght«pmhpuw w .fu^oj^ ppc^’.ahd-^c^^ 
mayrdPl^ish^ J^ve^ the Iseup to4hi^l^l^;;u^ fa^ prpidcnce of 
Hum pspept and 

reward^l^^hsiinea^ious eRbrt glPy.and the 'gop^of 





EXTRACT EfeOM A 1^, 1814, WiM AN INVASION 

THE BllITISH PC^Cl# tVAS 

^ At such a monii^ as the preseiiV wh^ii avJ|ry niind is fixing a ; 

Attentkini tWS state of-t|ie country, it is impossible lhat a 
religious kwlftlcler should escajiie participation in the conihm feel- ^ 
ing. ^ not require him to separat^^lk^lf 

froin^^ comnifanityi to foVget thathe is a citizen, to put off the feel- 
ings of a man. The rfeligion which hO teaches inculcates public 
spMjftad a strdng and tender concern for all by whom he is surround- 
ed.' He wouid*briinwoiihy hiitf Sacred fdlction, were he not to love 
his^couiHryy^d to sympathise with its prosperous atld adverse for- 
tunes. religion, which it is his duty to dispense, regards men 
in all their relations/and affords instructions suited to every condi- 
tion whether of individuals or communities. You will not then, 
consider me as leaving the province of a religious teacher, if I 
speak to you of the dangers, and claims of our country, if I address 
you as citizens, and attempt to point out your duties at tho present 
solemn . periods ^ 

The present is indeed'C'sclemn period. The sad reverse which 
this country exhibits astonishes as well as depresses us. Blii a few 
years ago, we stood oti the lidight of prosperity. vA^ storms 
which desolateii nations, wdWere at peace, and the very stCirms seem- 
ed freighted with^^ssings for ouf tranquil shores.^And is it true, 
that from this height . we have ^&k so low^ that our commerce is 
swept from the ocban, that indulti^ has forsaken bur cities, that the 
husbandnum reigned the ploughshare for the 8Word;i that our 
Confidence is changed into^fear, thid^the;; tumult 
given placei^tKb^^d^^ of arms, that some df oureHizms are fm^ 

) ing fifreign blood on a foreign 

fbil, our coasts, and fiatnes 

thw^h ou/ titfea^ thought of 

invask^, j|n^ "^iSghthr iR^ bf^e day, and 

distt^ferth#^^ and that bur natibh# govern- 

mei^^ etbpoverkhed, and inefficient, cah afford us no protection 
^l^omnuch iiiitolhbnt dai^ec ? Yes— rlhis is true; we need^no rea- 
soning to conyifibe We* see it in the anxious 

bbuntenance, in l&^tdepatrling in the care which removes our 

poabessiefisil.in ohstmetions ^perplexities of business, and 
in tim overtS'whfch ovary -day brihgn^to our ears. At^^sneh n mo^ 

' B-' -Sr.’' ' ' w 
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it ^ecpnies ea^ himsclfVhat are his 3uties, what 

the !^C3.4^maiid fifom h%^ he nmy contribute to 

the pubKc s^^y. Jjt is a time seriousness, for consideration. 
With, prosperitj^ we should The period of 

duty may to'^ihariy of us he short, w Whilst it continues, let it 
be improved. A . 

^ 1. The first remark I shall make is, that it becornes every m^n at 

this sqjmnn moment^ to reflect on his own d'aaractbr and life, td in- 
quire whkj: he has done to bring down judgments bn his country, 
to confess and renounce his sins, and to resolye on a sincere obedir 
ence of God’s commands. We ought to remember that we live 
under a moral government, which regards the character of comniu- 
nities as truly as of Individuals. A nation has reason, for fear, in 
proportion to its guilt j and a virtuous nation, sensible of dependence 
on Godj and disposed to respect his laws, is assured of his protection. 
Every people must indeed be influenced in a measure by the gene- 
ral state of the world, by the changes and conflicts of other com- 
munities. When the ocean is in tumult, every shore will feel the 
agitation. . But a people faithful to God will never be forsaken. 
Tn addition to the direct and obvious tendency of national piety and 
virtue to na^onal safety and exaltation, a. virtuous community may 
expect peculiar interpositions of providence for their defence and 
prospbpty. Tliey are not indeed tp anticipate visible miracles. 
They are not to imagine, that invading hosts will be annihilated 
like Sennacherib’s by. the arm of an ahgel. But God, wc must 
remember, can effect his purposes, and preserve the just, without 
such stupendous interpositions. The liearts of men arc in his 
hand. The elements of nature obey his word. He has winds 
to scatter the proudest fleet, diseases to prostrate the strongest 
army. Coj^id^r how many events must conspire, how many 
secret springs must act in concert, to accomplish the purposes of 
the statesman, or the" plana of the warrior. Hefw oflen have the 
best concerted schemes been thwarted, the most menacing prepara- 
tions been defeated, the proud boast of anticipated victory been put 
to shame, by What we call casualty, by a slight and •ccidcntal w^ant 
of concert, by the error of a chief, or . by neglect in subordinate 
agents. Let God determine the defeat of an enei^ and we need 
not fca^that means, will bdvanting. He sends terror, or blindr 
ness, or mad presumption into the, minds Heaven, 
earth, and sea hte arrayed tof oppose their prog^^^ An uncon- 
querable ^irit iS bredthed^^^ iny|Mied; and the dreaded foe 
,|re^';i^^^ty ift‘ dishoiibri^^^ht. " 





My frienda/ if iGod for iis, no matter who is against us. 

Mere power ought hot to intimidato us; Ho cah crush it in a mo- 
ment, We live 4n a poi-jipd wheja God’s supremacy has been re- 
markatily evinced, when . he signally confounded the powerful, 
and dcEyered; the oppres>sed and endangered. At his word, the 
forge^^^chain hfts been broken; mighty armies have been dispersed 
as cklfif befihfe the whirjwind; colossal thrones have been shivered 
like the brittle clay. t God is still ‘wonderful in counsel awds^sSafellent 
in working; ’ and if he wills to deliver us, we cannot be subdued. 
It is then most imporlj^nt that we seek God’s favor. And how is 
his favor to be obtained ? I repeat it — He is a moral governor,* 
the friend of the righteous, the punisher of the wicked; and in pro- 
portion as piety, uprightness, temperance, and Christian virtue pre- 
vail among us, in that proportion we are assured of his favor and 
protection. A virtuous people, fighting in defence of their altars 
and firesides, 'may look to God with confidence. An invisible, but 
almighty arm surrounds them, an impenetrable sl\ield is their 
shadow and defence. 


It becomes us then to inquire, how far have wc sustained the 
character of a pid^s and virtuous people? And whoso heart does 
not accuse him of many sins? Who can look round on his country, 
and not see many proofs of ingratitude to God, and of contempt^of 
his. laws? Do I speak to any, who, having received success and 
innuraertible blessings from' God, have yet forgotten the giver? 
to any wdio have converted abundance into the instrument of ex- 
cess? to any, who, having been instructed by the gospel, have yet 
refused to employ in well doing the bounty of Heaven ? to any, ho 
arc living in habits of internperunce, impurity, impiety, fraud, or 
any known sin? To such I would say, You are among the enemies 
of your country, and, should she fall, among the authors of her ruin. 
Let thebiiihis season be something more than an occasion of formal 
confession. Wii owe to ourselves and our country deep sorrow 
for olir sins, and those si^ere purposes of refbrmation, which more 
than all fhings, bring dowh blessings from Heaven. 

Si. Having recommended penitence general as suited to the 
\)reseht‘ moment, let me particularly recommend one branch of 
pi ety .whieh the times demand of us. Let us each be instsint and 
fervent in prayer. ' Let Us pray to God, that he will not forsake us 
in this dark and menacing vlay; tharhc will remember the mercy 
shotni to our fathajrs j that he will crown with success our efforts 
in defence of otir possessions, our dwellings, and our temples; that 
he will bfllatho jn invincible courage into our soldiers; that ho 
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will l^tiard* and guido ourf ruler jgf^ th4f lie tKe invader 

fromSiur shotes; if he shall otherwise appoilii, tfeiat he'will be our 
shield in battle, Snd will lend ua dib^^erEU^^ Pqil^ th<^e blessihg^ 
let us daily beside the mercy-seat bfj- God, deeply reonviheed that 
he controls the destinies 6f armies and‘ nations, 
withholds success, '4nd that him all exertion is Unavailing. 
By this it is not intended that we are tb dS nothing tejft praJ^'thdt 
we ai%»,Vj iftnxe our shores- withbut defence^ or nbgl^dt My iiheMs 
of security. God ^ives us pb#ers tMiwe should exert, wbapons 
that we should wield them. We are to eihploy every resbufeb which 
he grants but, having done this, we must rbnfcmber that oh God, 
not on ourselves, depends the ifeM bf our exertions. The rabe is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. Go’S gives 
victory, and. to him let every eye and heart be directed. You who 
have no other weapons, contend with your prayers for your country. 
— It will ’ not be imagined from these remarks, -that by importunity 
of prayer God can be bent to fa^or an unjust cause. But when our 
cause is just ; When, instead of waging 'offensive war, we gather 
roimd’^bur city and shbres for defence, wb may be assured that sin- 
cere.prayer, uftited with sincere purposes of obellience, will not 
lost., Praybr is a proper and appointed 'acknoWledgeniient ^l^ur 
dependence, an essential means and branch of piety; bnd th^ who 
neglcCT lt have no reason to hope the protection, which they will 
not implore. Let us then take heed, the tumult of military pre- 
paration makef us forgetful of the Author of all good, lest in collect- 
ing armies and raising walls of defence we forsake the . footstool of 
the Almighty, the only giver of victory. 

S. This is a time when Wb should all birirtg' clearly^ and strongly 
to our minds our duties^ io our eountty, and should cherish a strong 
and ardent ^l^achment to the public godd. The claims of coun- 
try havS been felt and obeyed even in vihe rudest ageis ^society. 
The community to which we ’beloi^ is commended by our very 
nature to pur affectidh and service. ' Ohrlatianity, in enjoining a dis- 
interested and^benevalent spirit, admits it^ lhhctiiMs this sentiment 
• of nature, thi? attachment^ the land of bur fathers, the lattd of our 
nativity; "’ It only dbinands; that our patfiotmm be j^Urified frbh^ every 
mixture of injustice towards foreign n|irtbl||pj Withlft thii Umit we 
cannot too ardently attach burselvbs^ of otir country. 

i^Bpecially in its jibirtls, we sl^uld zeal 

and Mection^ resolved to 1^ shlS^^j^^iid^^ep|ired to die 
in its. ^el^ce. The my frieMs,'MU^ us for 

this feryeit patriof ism. i% npt whether we 
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Will C9Xtf immony .slaughter, and desolation into an •unoffending 
province, not wjkether we will give our strength and wealth to the 
prosecution pf jiinprmcipled plans of conquest, but whether we will 
defend our. firesides and altars, whether wo will repel from our 
shores jyft hostile army. On this question our duty is clear. How- 
ever unjustifiable may ^Jave been the measures by which we have 
beqx^edueed this mpurnful extremity, our right to our soil and 
our possefisipns reinains unimpaired; the right of defene|ft never 
be i^rested from us; and never, whilst God gives means of resist- 
ance,, ought we to resign our country to the clemenJJ^ of a foe. 
Our duties as patriots and Christians are plain. Whilst we disclaim 
all share in the guilt of t|j^t war which is bursting on our shores, 
we should resolve, that we Will be true to ourselves, to our fathers, 
and to posterity, that wo will maintain the inheritance which we liave 
received, that whilst God gives us power we will nut receive Jaw 
as a conquered people . 

Wo should animate our patriotism at this moment of danger, by 
reflecting that we have a country to contend for which deserves 
every effort and sacrifice. As members of this Conunonwealth, in 
particular, we have cy^ry motive to invigorate our hearts and hands. 
Wc have the deeds of our fathers, their piety and virtues, and their 
solicitude for the rights and happiness of their posterity, to awaken 
our emulation. How invaluable the inheritance they have left us, 

' earned ,by their toils and (^qfeiidcd by their blood ! Our populous 
cities and cultivated fields^ our schools, colleges, and churches, our 
etpial laws, our uncorrupted, tribunals of justice, our spirit of enter- 
prise, and our habits of' order and peace, all combine to form a com- 
monwealth as rich in blessings and privileges as the history of the 
world." records. We possess,, too, the chief glory of a state, many 
viytuoUs and disinterested citizeiw, a chief magistrate who would 
adorn aiij^ country and any age^ enlightened statesmen, and, 1 trust, 
a'fearless soldiqfy.v. Such a community deserves our affection, our 
honor, out vigqr of our arms, and the devotion of our 

lives, If Ve lb^„ bqqk to Sparta, Athens, and Rome, wo shall 

of this Commonwealth, we have sources 
of inco.mparably^tichcr blessings, than those republics conferred 
on their citiz^ens in lheirj)roudest days; and yet Sparta. and^Rome, 
and AlEenfit inapired a love stronger than death. InHhe day of 
their danger^ everi^gitizen offered his breast as d bulwark, every 
citi^ienVelt bimsjEbe property of his country. It is true, a base 
ailpj winSio patriotism c^. aiicient times, and God forbid 
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that a scnthncnt so impure shpuld our;;bre^ts. ^ .Q^ Ibr- 

bji^lhat like the Greek cuid carry fire and 

slaughter into^bther couatries, to bi&ld up a falsb Jfleeting glory at 
home. But whilst #e take warning exoiesses, let us. catch 

apportion of their fbrvor, and* learri ta ^ve, not for, anrs^yes, but 
format country, whose honor Mpi int^)st God has.intrueited to 
' our ckre. ' 

4. ^es especially demand of us t|at^ we che^:isK^a spirit of 
fortitude, courage, and^rcsoluti^. The period of danger is the time 
to arm the%ind with all the forbe and energy of which it is sugeepti- 
.ble. In communities, as in individuals, there is a pronertfes to 
excessive alarm. Especially when tinned, unexp|Mrieiiced dangers 
approach, imagination is prone to eulargo them; a panic spreads like 
lightning ftpm breast to breast, and before a blow is struck, people 
arc subdued by their fears. There is a rational fear, ^which we 
ought to cherish, a fear which views in all its dimensions approach- 
ing peril, and prepares with vigilance every means of defence. 
At 'the present moment we ought not to shut our eyes on our dan- 
ger. Our enemy is formidable. A veteran army, trained to war, 
aecustoined to success, fresh from conquest, and led'by e.xporicncc d 
commanders, is not to be despised, even if inferior in numbers, 
and even if it have received a temporary check. But such an 
army oWes much of its formidablcncss to the fearless spirit which 
habit has fostered; and the best weapon, under Providence, which 
we can oppose to it, is the same courage, nurtured by reflection, 
by sentiments of honor, and by the plr.inciples of religion. Courage 
indeed is not always invincible, and wh^jn God destines a nation to 
bondage the valor of the hero is unavailing. But it is generally true, 
that a bravo people, contending in a just cause, possess in thtdi 
courage the;.jledgo of succe^aii The instrument by which God 
rescues nations is their own undaiinted resolution. X©t us then 
cherish in ourselves and others, a firm .and heroic spirit. Let us 
fortify our minds, by reflecting on the justice of 0ur clause, that wo 
are standing on our own shores, and defending invaded rights. Let 
us show that our love of peace has not onginated in tim^Hjif, and that 
the spirit of our fathers still lives in their sons. ^vLet iis call to the 
support of our resolution the principles of religion. . Devoting our- 
selvcs^o God, and engaging in thijsf warfare from a donsp of duty, let 
us feel that we tto imder His prbtecUofrythat in^the heut of battle lie 
is near us, that life and death aWOit His w^^ that death, in a 
service which he approvISy^isfen^br untiiiflfely andi,%t^^ 
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shunned. Let us consider that life at best is shorty and its bless- 
ings transitory^ that id great end is to train us to virtue and to 
prepare iik for vheavjm;- and that we had far better resign it at 
once than protract ii\hy baseness or uninanly fear. Death awaits 
us all^/and happy he meets it in the discharge of duty. Most 
happy and most honored of men is the martyr to religion, who 
seate with his blood thiise truths, oh. which human virtue, consola- 
tion and hope, depend; and next to him, happy is the martyr to the 
cause of his country, who, in obedience to God, opposes his breast 
id tjje WCrd of lier inyaders, and repays with life the protection 
shh^iias afforded. 

5. I have thQS, my friends, set before you your duties to 
and your country in this period of danger. Let me close with 
offering a few remarks on your duties to your enemies. You will 
remember that we profess a religion, which enjoins benevolence 
towards all mankind, etren towards our personal and national foes. 
Let not our patriotism be sullied with malignant passions. Whilst 
we defend our shores with courage, let us not cherish hatred towards 
our invaders. We should not open our car to every idle tale of 
their outrages, nor heap calumnies on their heads because they arc 
enemies. The brave are generous. True courage needs not ma- 
lignity to feed and inflame it. Especially when our foe is an illus- 
trious nation, which for ages has defended and nurtured the interests 
of religion, science, and humanity ; a nation to which grateful Europe 
is now offering acknowledgements for the protection which she has 
extended over the oppressed, for the vigor with which she has 
cooperated in prostrating jjhe bloody and appalling power oi‘ the 
usurper; — when such a nation is our foe, we should feci it unworthy 
and debasing to encourage a rancorous and vindictive spirit. True, 
she is sending her armies to bur shores; but let us not forgot, that 
our own government first sent slaughter and conflagration into her 
unoffending provinces. Lot not approacliing ikuigvv disturb our 
recollections, or unsettle our principles, if we arc to meet her 
armies in battle, .which God in his- mercy forbid, let us meet them 
with 'magnanimity, which is candhl and just even to its foes. 
Let lia jaipt, like beasts of prey, to glut revenge, Inif to main- 
tain our rights, to obtain an honorable peace, and to obtain a victory 
which shall be signalized by clemency as well as ])y, valor, (jod 
forbid^ that ouj conflicts should add fury to those bad passions and 
national antipathies, which have helped to bring this country to its 
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I have placed before you your dutieai God give y6u grace 
to perform them. In '^this day of dangers we tobw not what is 
before us; but this we know, that the^ path of virtue, of, 

patriotism, and Inanly courage, leads to ‘gltory and to immortal- 
itj^. No enemy can finally injure us, if we arc true to God, to our 
country^ to mankind; In such a c^use as iurs, I trust, prosperity, 
and victory will be granted, us by the ak^igHty Disposer. But 
whether^guccess or disaster await us, we know that the t<rorld is 
passing away, and that all of us will soon be placed beyond the 
reach of its changes. Let us not then be elated or depressed; but, 
with a firm and equal mind, let us acquit ourselves as meiV^and 
Christians in Our several spheres, looking upward heaven as our 
rest and reward. 


NOTICE OF THE tlEV. S. C. THACIIEU.. 

[Thefov. S. C. Tiiacmer, late Minister of the New Soudi Church in Boston, fiio«! 
at Moulines, in France, Jan. 2 , ISIS, ifUat. 82. He had long Wn ab^jent frotu tliiti 
country, and had visited the Cape of Good Hope, fbv the lecovery of his luMiUh. The 
following fiketch of his cliaracter is taken from a discourse delivered in ilu* church, wlicie 
lie had been accustomed to officiate) tlie Sunday after the accounts of his deaili were 
received.] 

The news of Mr. Thacher’s death, although not unexpected, 
spread an unusual gloom through the large circle in which he 
moved and was known. When we th^ght of his youth and vir- 
tues^ of the place which he had filled and of the confidence lie 
had inspired, of his sickness and suff^ings, of his death in a dis- 
tant land, and; of the hopes which die^ with him, we could not but 
speak of his removal as mysterious, dark, untimely. My own 
mind participated at first in the general depression; but in proportion 
as I have reflected on the circumstances of this event, I have seen 
in them a kindness, which I overlooked in the ,first moments of 
sorrow; and though in many respects inscrjutablc; this dispensation 
now wears a more consoling aspect. ^ 

I now see in bur friend a young man, uncommonly ripe in un- 
derstanding and virtue, for whom appointed an early immor- 
tality. His lot on earth wail mhgul^ly happy; for I have never 
known a minister more dce|»|y fixbd -tii hearts of his people. 
But this condition iiad its peifils^^:^ With a paternal concern for his 
character God sent adversity, pm conducted him to* the di)id <>f his 
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being by a rotigh^ but surer way,, a way trodden and ^jonsecrated 
by the steps of ihe besnmen before him. He was smitten by sud- 
den sickness; bui; eycn^re the hand of God was gentle upon him. 
His sickness, whilst ftt wasted the body, h^d no power over the 
spirit. His under^aritting retained its vigor; and his heart, as I 
often observed, gained new sensibility. His sufferings, by calling 
forth an aln^st uripyeceifented kindness in his parishioners, ffirnished 
him with new and constant occasions of pious gratitude, and per- 
haps he was never so thankful to the Author of his being, as during 
his sickness. 

He was indeed removed at length from the kind offices of his 
friends- But^ibis event was fitted, and, may I not say, dcsigneJ ^ 
to strengthen his connexion with God, and to prepare him for the 
approaching dissolution of all earthly ties. I now see him tossed 
on the ocean; but his heart is fixed on the rock of ages. He is 
borne to another hemisphere, but everywhere he sees the footsteps 
and feels the presence, of God. . New’ constellations roll over his 
head, hut they guide his mind to the same Heaven, which was his 
hope at home. I see hinu at the extremity of Africa, adoring God 
in the new creation which spreads around him, and thanking him 
with emotion for the new 'strength, which that mild atmospliorc 
commuuicaled. I sec him too in the trying scene which followed, 
w’heri he w ifhered and shrunk like a frail plant under the equinoc- 
tial sun, still building piety on suffering, and growing in submission, 
as hope declined. He does not indeed look without an occasional 
sinking of the heart, without some shudderings of nature, to a for- 
eign soil as his appointed grave. But he remembers, that from 
every region there is a path to immortality, and that the spirit, 
which religion has refined, wherever freed from the body, wdll find 
its native country. He does not indeed think witliout emotion of 
home, — a thought, how trying to a sick and dying man, in a land 
of strangers! But God, whom he adores as everywhere present, 
seems to him a bond of union to distant friends, and he finds relief 
•in committing them to bis care and mercy. — At length 1 see him 
expire;, b.ut not until suffering has done its w-ork of discipline and 
purification. His end is tranquil, like his ow n mild spirit ; and I 
folloMT him^not to the tomb, for that lifeless body is not he — hut 
to the society of the just made perfect. His pains a^e luwv past. 
He has found a better home, than this place of his nativity and 
earthly residence,’ Without the tossings of another voyage, he has 
’entered a secure haven. The,&ver no longer burns in his veins; 
the hollo^ and deep voice no longer sends forth ominous sounds. 
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Disease and death, having accomplished their purpose, have lost 
their power, and he remembers, with gr^tude; the kind severity 
with which they conducted him to a npbli% life' than^^U^^^ which^ 
they took away. Such is the aspect which ■jihis dispensation now 
wears; how different from that which it §fst "presented to sense 
and imagination! ' ■ : 

Let me pay a short tribute to his memoi\f. It is a duty, which 
I perform .with a melancholy pleasure. His character was one, 
which it ^^oothing to remember. It comes over the mind, like 
the tranquillizing broath of spring* It asks no embellishment. It 
would be injured by a strained and labored eulogy. 

Jv The character of our friend was distinguished by blandncss, 
mildness, equableness and harmony. All the. elements were tem- 
pered in him kindly and happily/ He passed fhrough the storms, 
tumults and collisions of human life, with a benignity akin to tlmt 
which marked our perfect guide and example. This mild mid 
bland temper spread itself over thp whole rnan. , His manners, his 
understanding, his piety, all received a hue from it, just, as a soli 
atmosphere communicates its own tendot?and tranquil character to 
every object and scene viewed through it. 

With this peculiar mildness Jie united firmness. Ilis purposes, 
whilst maintained without violence, were never surrendered hut to 
conviction. His opinions, though defended with singular candor, 
he would have sealed with his blood# He possessed tlie only true 
dignity, that which results from proposing habitually a lofty stand- 
ard of feeling and action; and accordingly the love, which he eail- 
ed forth, w'aa always tempered with respect. He was one of tho 
last men tc be approached with a ru4e familiarity. 

His piety was a deep senliment. It hud btruck through and en- 
twined itself with his whole soul. In the freedom of conversation 
1 have seen how intimately God was present to him. Ilut his pioty 
partook of the general tcmperamciit of his mind. It was warm, 
but upt heated; earnest, but tranquil; a habit, not an impulse; the 
air which he breathed, not a tempestuous wind, giving occasiomrl 
violence to his emotions. A constant dew seemed to distil on him 
from lieuven, giving freshness to his devout sensibilities; but it 
was a gentle influence, seen not in its falling, but in its fruits. 
His pie^ a[^pearcd chiefly in gratitude and submission, sentiments 
peculiarly suited to such a mind as his. He felt strongly, that 
God had crowned his life with pcciiUat goodness, and yet, when his 
blessings were withdrawn, his acquiescence was as deep and sin- 
cere as his thankfulness. His devotional exercises in pi^lic were 
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itations and encouragements, I might have wanted conlklcncc, un- 
der the lassitude of fecblemealth, to attempt the little which 1 have 
done for the cause of religion and freedom. 

m^l will only add, that ^whilst 1 attach no great value to these 
^Riclcs, I still should noV have submitted to the labor of partially 
^P^ising them, did I not|bdievc, that they svX forth some great 
^^iths, which, if carried out and enforced by more gifted mi^ids, 
may do much for human improvement. If, by anythijiA^ vv^tiieli I 
have written, I may be an instrument of directing such minds 
more seriously to the claims and true greatness of our nature, I 
shall be most grateful to God. This subject deserves and will 
sooner or later engage the profoimdest meditations of wise and 
good men. I have done for it wdiat 1 could; but wlicn I think of 
fts grandeur and importance, I earnestly desire and anticipate for 
it inorc worthy advocates. In truth, I shall see vvith no emotion 
but joy these fugitive productions forgotten and lost in tlio superior 
brightness of writings consecrated to the work of awakening 
in the human soul a consciousness of its divine and innnortal 
powers. 

W. E. C. 


bostuii, April, PSItO, 









